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A Remington Hammerless Gun 












. WE 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
New York. 





Guaranteed 
for Nitro Powders. 








Grade K. Made with Remington Blued Steel Barrels, ‘ $25.00. 
Grade K ED. Made with Damascus Barrels and Automatic Ejector, $35.00. 


Send for handsome new Catalog, just issued, containing complete 
description of Guns, $25.00 to $750.00. Mailed free. 


THE BRISTOL = 
Waterbary, Conn. 
Bristol’s Recording 


Instruments. 


Fer Pressure Temperature 
and Electricity. 
Silver Medal, Paris £x position. 
All Range, Low Prices, and Gear ————————— Tsai 


S Also Massachusetts and Phenix a SSS SS = S = 
Brands of Sash Cord, eS) VSS 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. Sees 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
It.iIOoOnNnw, WN. DZ. 


313-317 Broadway, New York. 86-88 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sold by all Gun Dealers. Not Ketailed by the Manufacturers. 
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THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MERRILL BROS., 
iQ. 465 to 471 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn, E.D., N.Y. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils, or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


Received the At the Pan-Amer- 
Highest Award Gold Meda ican Exposition. 
Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade- Wark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ghicago. 


than any common galvanized |" “77 P AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING CO., 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
GALVANIZED IRON 





Apollo pays us all better 


wun, HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successor to “ex [Bi 
We all have common STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MF6. CO, PAGE : 


MAGNOLIA METAL, 


i st in it, from maker 
interest in it, - Sent Ath Tstatten Siete Serre Mastneey Seupeee, 


to owner, from first to last. 





American Sheet Steel Company, New York 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO0., s13-115 Bank st., London, Chicago, Montreal. Pittsburg 
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Ansonia Brass | WATERBURY BRASS G0, | Te Peome & Arwooo Mrs. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
yy Co PPER Co: ESTABLISHED 1865. 
sniiiidihieeile = | Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. Sheet and Roll Rrass 
BRASS AND COPPER = a a — “y = a —AND— 
rovidence Store, No. 13 rrance St. V7 
Seamiess Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. nT ene t FR E 


nile PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 


SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
i GERMAN SILVER 2722 
e Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere- 
| obi n FB ronze IN SHEET, ROD AND WIRE 


sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 

















(TRADE-Mark REGISTERED.) for Trimmings, &c. 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump Key Stock 29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Piston Rods ana Boit Forgings. Cutlery Metal 144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
Seamiess Tubes for Boilers 
candinan diaaaedlies Electrical Purposes 199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 
ROLLING MILL : FACTORIES : 
99 John Street, - ~ New York. Plated Ware 


THOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN. 


Randolph-Clowes Co., ¢)‘“Pope’s Island White Metal” |§ SCOVILL MPG. CO., 
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66 Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER Of Interest to the Street Seated: Settee Abedin. 
TUBES. Railway Master Mechanic SPECIAL BRASS GUUODS TO ORDER 
Axle Beari 63,000 mile Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 
SEAMLESS BRASS lined with Genuine No.1 Babbitt. DEPOTS: 
& COPPER TUBES Greatest_ Economy in _ Time, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. Mae Ue - A 
New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal BRIDGEPORT DEOXIDIZED 
Telegraph Bldg., Room 715. BRONZE &G METAL GOMPANRNY, JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. Bridgeport, Gonn. AGENTS FOR 
eertrrer > Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY, 


100 John Street, - New York. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 


SMELTERS OF SPELTER Arthur T. Rutter 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUCCESSOR TO 
SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. WILLIAM S. FEARING 
Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 


Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 


Stove and Washboard Blanks. Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
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Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, |C°PP° | WIRE. 
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COPPER WIRE AND HIVETs. ene 
Importers and Dealers in 
ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. ' 








OG g g 4 Wheel, $3.00 
es. *. 5S Wheel, $3.25 


Guaranteed. 
BR. A. HART. BATTLE CREEK, MICH 
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The Duquesne Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company.—IlI.* 


The [lerchant Bar Mill. 


The Carnegie Steel Company have been operating 
their new merg¢hant mill department at the Duquesne 
plant for several months. As this new department is 
fitted up more generously than any other plant for that 
class of work a brief description may prove of interest 
The problem was to roll rounds from % to 1% inches in 
diameter and equivalent flats with the maximum uni- 
formity of section and minimum cost of waste (both in 
crop ends and in oxidation), of fuel (both for steam and 
for heating) and of nonproductive labor. 

To make uniformity of section possible the mill must 
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until after many passes have been made on the first end 
This called for a supply of long (80-foot) billets. 

The merchant mills occupy part of the north yard 
of the Duquesne Works, the Union Railroad forming the 
connecting link along the river bank between the two 
yards. The plant consists of a boiler house, a billet stor 
age transept, a crane room transept, a furnace room 
with two furnaces, a mill room with one 13-inch and one 
10-inch mill and 100-foot crane, a warehouse containing 
also two 450-foot cooling beds and a shipping transept 
containing special shears, &e. 

At the merchant mills the 30-foot billets are unloaded 
from the cars by means of a double-lift electric crane 
after passing two chains about a 15-ton bundle of billets. 
The bundles are then lowered into the stock pile and 
the chains are left on. By thus leaving the chains on 
the bundle is picked up when wanted without delay, and 
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Fig. 1.—Billet Storage, Showing Bundles of Billets with Chains Left On, Elevated Billet Cradles and Furnace 
Charging Roll Tables. 


THE 


obviously be more than merely stiff. No rolls can be 
so held but that they will spring many thousandths of 
an inch. All skilled rollers and inspectors know what 
may perhaps be called the personal equation of their 
own mill, or, in other words, they can tell about how 
long bars they can roll of different sizes and not have 
the last end over, say, 5-1000 to 10-1000 inch larger 
than the first end, due to extra stiffness of last end, 
which has necessarily been out of the furnace as much 
longer than the first end as it takes the bar to make the 
last pass. On old mills this limitation kept the length of 
bars down to, say, 50 to 150 feet. 

The way to escape this limitation in length was to 
secure uniform heat treatment for the entire length 
of the bar at each pass. This uniformity is secured by 
use of the continuous system of rolling from long billets, 
whereby the last end of the billet stays in the furnace 


* Concluded from The Iron Age, January 1, 1903, page 12. 


DUQUESNE MERCHANT BAR MILL. 


even if at the bottom of the pile can be secured with 
but slight delay or expense. When wanted the bundle is 
placed on an elevated cradle (see Fig. 1) and the chains 
dropped off. The individual billets are then by means 
hand wrench rolled on a small conveyor table, 
which automatically feeds them into the corresponding 
furnace. 

The furnaces are continuous, 


of a 


about 32 feet square 


inside, with suspended roofs. Natural gas is used as 
fuel. Although these furnaces are so large, complete 


control is secured by use of some 15 air and gas valves. 
The discharging door of each furnace is close to the first 
pair of rolls of a four-train continuous roughing mill, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The two mills are entirely distinct 
and disconnected from each other. The heavier mill has 
ten stands of 13-inch rolls; the lighter mill has ten 
stands of 10-inch rolls. 

Phere are many finishing 


peculiarities about the 
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mills. Not only the four-train roughing, but also the 
six stands of the finishing rolls, are all pure two-high 
“bull heads.” This secures maximum rigidity and sim- 
plicity. The 13-inch and 10-inch roughing mills are of 
similar design, direct driven by spur gearing from the 
overhanging ends of engine shafts. The engines are 


each 30 x 54 x 48 inch Buckeye tandem compound con- 


densing. Each belts back to drive the finishing trains. 
The 13-inch finishing train, Fig. 2, is composed of two 
trains, each of three stands of two-high rolls and one 
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through a pipe into a long trough leading to the cooling 
bed. Twist delivery guides are used at each pass and 
thus the finishing train becomes an automatic mill with 
repeaters on both sides. 

The 10-inch finishing mill, Fig. 3,is composed of three 
trains of two stands each, of pure two-high bull heads 
each pair of rolls having its own pair of two-high pin 
ions. The three trains are connected to three jack shafts, 
which are driven by a single belt from the engine. Th 
first ends of the bars are turned into the six passes by 
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Fig. 3.—Ten-Inch Mill, Showing Morgan Continuous Furnace and Roughing Mill and Edwards Sia-Speed Hand Finishing Trains. 


THE DUQUESNE MERCHANT BAR MILL. 


stand of two-high pinions, the engine driving a jack 
shaft, which is coupled to the upper pinion of one train 
and through the three upper rolls to the lower pinion of 
the second train. Thus the three pairs of rolls on one 
side of the central pair of pinions all run in the same 
direction and opposite to the three pairs at the other end. 
This arrangement renders possible repeaters of very 
large radius. 

It will be seen that the 30-foot billet, after being 
roughed down, is led between a pair of feed rolls, seen 
at bottom of slope, Fig. 2,and around a repeater into No. 
1 finishing pass, around a second repeater ‘into No. 2 
pass and on to No. 6 pass, from which it passes up 


as many men and the finished bar passes through the 
pipe shown at the left to the cooling bed. 

On this mill all the speeds are so arranged that the 
loops grow but little, if any.. This is secured not only 
by driving the three trains at different speeds, but by 
having the first pair of rolls and pinions in each train 
9% inches in diameter and the second pair 10'% inches 
in diameter. 

The two cooling beds, Fig. 4, are similar, except that 
the 13-inch is heavier and wider than the 10-inch. Each 
is 450 feet long and is made of five elements—a run out 
conveyor, a stretcher engine with opposing grip, a grav- 
ity cooling bed, an assembling table with transfer push- 
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Each element is 450 
feet long. The run out conveyor is of novel construction, 
which may be observed by reference to Fig. 4, which 
shows the conveyor with three plates removed. The ad- 
vancing bar runs in the trough, being carried on the 
tops of the driven conveyor rolls, which project through 
the plates in the usual manner. The peculiarity comes 


ers and a driven roller shear table. 


in the conveyor rolls, which are conical, with the upper 
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stop the bar is first transferred to the smali end of the 
cones, where the speed is very slow, and the bar is 
lifted out of the trough by rocking the cooling bed es- 


capement racks, each of which carries a bent wing at its 
upper end. Normally this wing lies below the bottom 
of the trough. When rocked to the other position it 
stands at a slope of 30 degrees and causes the bar to 
slide down against the first line of stops, in which posi- 
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Fig. 4.—Four Hundred and Fifty Foot Cooling Bed, Showing Details of Cone Roll Conveyors, Lifting Wings and 
Escapement Racks. 





Fig. 5.—Forty-Foot Gauge Bar and Shear, Showing 


THE DUQUESNE 


face horizontal. The axes of the rolls are slightly out 
of square with the advancing bar, the points of the rolls 
being slightly ahead of the bases. This causes the bar 
to closely hug the large end of the cone and hence travel 
at the maximum speed. 

It is important to stop the advancing bar with the 
first end within 2 feet of the far end of the bed. The 


speed is very high and the bars follow each other often 
with less than five seconds 


clearance. To make this 





Skeleton Scale, 


MERCHANT BAR 


Pockets and Bundle 


Ready for Shipment. 


MILL. 


tion it is caught at each end and slightly stretched to 
remove any trace of small short bends or kinks. 

To return to the cone rolls, the bars are transferred 
broadside by changing the angle of the axes of the rolls 
with relation to the This causes the bar 
over to the points of the rolls. Near the points there is 
an abrupt shoulder. As soon as the bar drops over this 
shoulder the rolls are at once moved back to their first 
The previous 


bar. to cross 


position and are ready for the next bar. 
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bar in the meantime is slowly advancing on the points 
of the rolls. It naturally would work back to the large 
end, but is unable to get back over the shoulder. Thus 
one bar will overlap the other without interference. 

After the bars are lifted on the inclined cooling bed 
they are allowed to work slowly down the slope. The 
lifting on of each bar lets all the other bars down one 
notch. The bottom bar slides down on the assembling 
table, where they are bunched by means of a rocking 
shaft carrying many levers, each with a push bar which 
slides out on each I-beam support. When a sufficient 
number have accumulated to warrant shearing they are 
all pushed clear on the live shear table and advanced 
to the shear, where they are all cropped and then cut 
to any desired length. The gauge bar, adjustable stop 
and back shear table are unusually complete. The sev- 
ered bars are neatly pushed by means of a number of 
levers into a skeleton pocket mounted on a scale plat- 
form. After, say, 5 to 15 tons are cut they are weighed, 
and a couple of chains looped: around them, by which 
they are lifted clear. After putting a couple of steel 
bands about the bundles they are ready to ship, as 
shown in Fig. 5. 





The German Iron and Steel Industry 
in 1902. 


The past year has not been a satisfactory one for the 
German iron industry, the chief cause being the almost 
inexplicable decline of home consumption. The con- 
sumption of iron per capita in the German Empire,. in- 
cluding Luxemburg, has been as follows, the basis of 
the consumption being the home production of pig iron 
plus imports of pig iron, manufactures and machinery, 
less exports of the same ayticles. Manufactures and 
machinery have been computed to the pig iron basis by 
adding 33 1-3 per cent.: 


Germany’s Per Capita Iron Consumption. 
Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 
Year. grams. Year. grams. Year. grams. Year. grams. 
1880... .39.3 1886... .47.3 1892....74.3 1897....104.1 


1881... .39.4 1887.. ...55.9 1893... .72.5 1898... .105.8 
1882....51.5 1888... .66.6 1894....73.9 1899... .128.4 
1883... .51.2 1889... .76.3 1895....71.9 1900... .131.7 
1884... .57.0 1890... .81.7 1896... .90.1 1901.... 89.2 
1885... .56.7 1891... .69.7 


Taking as a basis the figures available for the first 
ten months of the year 1902, the home consumption of 
iron in Germany shows the alarming decline of 73.5 kg. 
per capita, in spite of the fact that the production of 
pig iron has increased somewhat over the year 1901 and 
very nearly reached the banner year, 1900. During the 
first ten months the production of pig iron of Germany 
was 6,917,737 tons in 1902, as compared with 6,516,986 
tons during the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The production was distributed as follows, in 
metric tons: 


German Production of Pig Iron in 1902, Ten Months.—Metric 


Tons, 

Tons. Per cent. 

Rhenish Westphalia, without Saar and 
Witty Se hans en eth beka ss eke wk 2,686,991 = 38.84 
Siegen, Lahn and Hesse-Nassau........ 447,632 6.47 
eGR sak a oncke dan Ss Sas cetcees eh akats 564,965 8.18 
POUGTOR bs hile te Wonks oes hs oa 104,821 1.52 
Hanover and Brunswick.............. 288,730 = @i7 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Thiiringia... 108,765 - 1.56 
Saar District, Lorraine and Luxemburg. 2,715,833 39.26 

RUGGpehacen esa keen wawnwesa® oss ve eee 


It is generally assumed, and a review of the past 
decade justifies this assumption, that the level now 
reached may be regarded as the lowest point, and that 
some inerease in the consumption of iron in Germany 
is to be expected at an early date. 

The success of the German iron industry, as shown 
in the above figures, in increasing its production of pig 
iron in spite of the depression at home is due solely to 
the fact that the works have fostered exports with all 
the means at their disposal. It was particularly im- 
portant that the United States competed little or not 
at all in the neutral markets, but that, on the eontrary, 
they appeared as purchasers of considerable quantities 
of German material. The imports and exports of iron 
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and manufactures thereof, exclusive of machinery, were 
as follows during the ten months of the years enu- 
merated 


German Imports and Egrports, Ten Months 


1900. 1901. 1902. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
SUOOR: 6064S ache eas 6003 854,936 357,940 233,988 
PEE cn cent weea acecee 1,255,021 1,839,475 2,690,860 


It will be observed that imports have declined 34.6 
per cent. as compared with 1901 and 72.6 per cent. as 
compared with 1900. At the same time exports have 
shown the enormous increase of 46.3 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1901 and 114.4 per cent. as compared with 
1900. As will be observed from the following table, the 
increase in exports has been notable in raw and semi- 
manufactured products, but is also recorded again in 
most of the finished lines: 


Exports of German Iron and Steel, Ten Months.—Metric Tons. 


1900. 1901. 1902. 
Scrap and old material........ 42,007 100,894 148,678 
a a ne ee . + 108,990 113,119 270,108 
DORIS, BNO, Boo cc:cccccccews 183,621 289,294 826,062 
Steel sleepers............ Se. 27,557 84,932 
SD Wc cwi ee kaecetaws . + 428,881 142,029 276,422 
PE kaa é pani aw baie ior - - -186,253 262,085 302,113 
Ingots, blooms, billets, &c...... 23,792 122,175 492,028 
Plates and sheets............- 131,482 205,839 226,457 
Plates and sheets, galvanized... 6,174 6,549 8,815 
Zee: GORA <. iass -itwhenewwewes 223 138 132 
Ware FOGG OOG WITS... ccccvovese 74,852 126,249 128,017 
GORVERINOS WIRD. vcs cece cceecen 63,100 74,301 72.845 
Heavy iron castings........... 26,017 23,570° 26,710 
Bridges and parts thereof...... 8,256 6,951 8,344 
WED GOR kc ci ds ccascccsvvoses 2,459 3,369 2,651 
Railway axles, tires, &c........ 39,753 42,018 41,030 
DED elk o's vs ao.v en Kees 32,933 39,450 45,327 
Iron and steel forgings........ 2,419 2,128 1,969 
eres 2,077 2,987 3,755 
Enameled iron ware..........-. 14,418 15,281 17,271 
Iron castings (fime)........... 6,487 6,569 6,563 
Wrought tron ware............ 14,104 15,588 15,979 
Sewing machines without frames 4,839 4,871 4,902 
TC cticdereten eens eee s 1,422 1,596 2,074 
EE: dn can cin acvectabnsnewes 4,455 5,169 5,184 
TORTURED oc 6 hob ds neds eases 20 3 48 
OE ee eee 993 923 1,065 


The exports of rolling will products, like beams, 
angles, bars, rails, sheets, wire and tubes, aggregated 
1,425,270 tons, as compared with 1,179,329 tons in the 
first ten months of 1901. 

The total export of iron manufactures and of ma- 
chinery was 2,914,235 tons during the first ten months 
of 1902, as compared with 2,082,777 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1901. 

As already indicated, the works found it necessary 
to make serious sacrifices in order to develop exports, 
and that business has yielded only very small profits. 
In fact, a larger part of the tonnage was coupled with 
losses, and was taken only to keep the works going. 
Since the net returns on home business were generally 
light also, there has been a very sharp reduction in the 
earnings of nearly all the works. The Koelnische Zeitung 
has compiled the following table showing the earnings 
and dividends of a series of large works: 


Financial Results of Leading German Iron Companies. 


Share Gross profits. Dividends. 
eapital. Bonds. In 1000 marks. Per cent. 
In 1000 In 1000 1900- 1901- 1900- 1901- 
Companies. marks. marks. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 
Rhenish Westphalia: 


Bochumer Verein... .25,200 2,283 6,345 3,684 138.83 7 
Hérder Verein....... 27,028 9,800 5,877 2,048 10 0 
Rheinische Stahl werke27,000 5,967 4,630 38,209 10 5 
Risen-u. Stahlwerk...15,000 7.727 4,049 2.646 10 0 
Union, Dortmund....36,000 22,555 3,246 97 0 0 
Peek, TORE... 22s 30,000 .... 98,844 3,149 4 0 
Aachen Hiitten Act. 

ee ese ee 9,000 3,396 6,319 4,045 25 20 
Gutehoffnungshiitte. .18,000 ~-e- 7,953 7,490 20 20 


Upper Silesia: 
Konigs-u. Laurahiitte.27,000 12,055 8,831 6345 14 10 
Huldschins Ry’sche 


Hiittenwerke ...... 20,000 eer | 767 4 0 
Donnersmarckhiitte.. . 10,039 7,301 3,505 3,899 16 14 
Bismarckhiitte ...... 6,000 3,000 1,292 1,180 12 10 

Lorraine : 
Rombacher Hiitten- 
WN Ae aain cetksc we 20,000 16,000 3,384 3,173 10 5 
Aumetz-Friede ...... 20,800 13,203 .... 1,860 0 0 


These works represent a tonnage equal to more than 
one-third of the entire pig iron production of Germany, 
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aud yet their position has been relatively better, because 


nearly all of them possess their own collieries, a part of 
them their own ores, and all of them their own blast 
furnaces and steel works. The position was very much 
worse for those mills which are rolling mills exclusively, 
depending for their raw material upon the syndicates. 
Prices for this raw material kept fairly steady, and 
yet the product of these mills was not syndicated. As 
the uusatisfactory condition of the iron market devel- 
oped the fact became more and mere obvious that the 
entire development of the German iron industry is 
crowding in the direction of greater concentration. Thus 
works which consist of rolling mills alone have had the 
experience that they were the ones to receive the first 
blow during the reaction in the form of a sharp decline 
in prices of all their products. They could not equalize 
this decline by a corresponding reduction in costs, be- 
cause the prices for coal, coke, pig iron and steel were 
maintained by the corresponding syndicates. The re- 
sult has been the well-known disparity between prices 
of raw materials and prices of finished products, which 
has caused many a rolling mill, but 
even an upward tendency in the iron markets would 
bring ample profits to the rolling mills pure and simple 
for only a correspondingly short time, because prices for 
the raw materials worked by them would at once tend 
upward and thus again reduce the spread between 
values to a minimum. In other words, the rolling mill, 
pure and simple, and the blast furnace having no control 
of raw materials seem truly to have very littie oppor- 
tunity for existence in the present development of the 
iron industry. 


serious losses to 
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Foundry Development in Great Britain. 

Through the courtesy of W. C. Swift, East Orange, 
N. J., general agent for Europe of Henry E. Pridmore 
of Chicago, we have been favored with the following 
interesting statement relative to the foundry business 
of Great Britain, by J. W. Jackman & Co., London, who 
are reputed to be the Jeading foundry engineers of that 
country: 

During the last few years great strides have taken 
place in Great Britain in foundry practice. This has 
arisen from two causes: 1. The greater knowledge ob- 
tained by foundrymen here of the cheapness of pro- 
duction arising from American methods, and which 
has led to many foundrymen paying special visits to 
America for the purpose of seeing for themselves the 
development of foundry practice there. 2. Through the 
way in which American foundry equipment has been 
actively pushed and thoroughly brought before the 
notice of foundrymen in this country. 

Beyond these two causes the establishment of the 
new works of the British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company in Old Trafford has been an object lesson not 
without value, because in these works, to which access 
is freely given, may be seen a foundry equipment on 
the very latest and best lines. Object lessons like these 
have not been without effect on the British foundry- 
man, and he has at last awakened to the necessity of 
modern plant and modern methods. Among the Amer- 
ican foundry equipment which may now be found in 
many foundries in Great Britain may be mentioned the 
Whiting cupola, which has easily maintained in this 
country its great reputation in America, and also the 
leading types of American molding machines. Among 
these the most prominent are the Pridmore, the Far- 
well and Tabor machines. The first type of machine, on 
account of the great range of sizes made, is adaptable 
to all classes of repetition work, from the smallest to 
the very largest, and machines of this kind may now 
be found in all the best equipped foundries in the King- 
dom. The Farwell machine is largely used in the malle- 
able iron trade in this country, especially in the Black 
country district, where most of the foundries of that 
class are to be found. There is now hardly a foundry 
of any standing which has not a complete equipment 
of these machines. The Tabor machine, on account of 
its higher first cost, greater complication and smaller 
adaptability, is not so much used here, but for certain 
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classes of work it, too, has its advantages, and a num 
ber of these machines may be found among some of 


the large brass foundries. 


American methods of handling molten iron, molds 


and castings are now largely adopted here. Whiting 
air hoists are frequently to be found, and various forms 
of trolley track or electric overhead cranes are made 


to suit the requirements of each particular shop. 
The proper heating and ventilation of work shops is 


also receiving more consideration than of old. A few 
years ago it was a tradition that it paid best to keep 
the men cold, and that they would warm themselves 


by putting in harder work. Now it is generally recog 
nized that for a man to work his best he must work in 
a comfortable and equable temperature, and the re 
sult of this change of opinion has been the installation 
of a number of very large heating and ventilating plants 
on the plenum system in up to date works in this coun 
try. It is not necessary to mention more than a few. 
but among those that been installed the follow 
ing installations made by the Buffalo Forge Company 
in conjunction with the writer’s firm, will no doubt be 


have 


interesting: 'The British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company, Limited, Old Trafford, the largest installa 


tion in Europe; the British Thomson, Houston Company, 
Limited, Rugby; Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Limited. 
Elswick; Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Limited, Barrow-in 
I'urness. 

These four firms are only illustrations of many here 
which are well in the fore front of improvement, and 
there is no doubt that many American foundrymen 
would see foundry installations in these firms and of 
many other British firms of the same rank with much 
interest, and they would go back from their visit of in- 
spection feeling that the Old Country was not so very 
far behindhand in adopting the best and most up to date 


foundry metheds. 
——_—— 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company. 





The Pittsburgh Coal Company of Pittsburgh are pre- 
paring to enter the coke business and will establish a 
large plant at once on the Redstone branch of the Monon- 
gahela Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the 
Connellsville district. The Pennsylvania Mining Com- 
pany, who are the real estate department of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, have purchased the plant and 
properties of the Colonial Coal & Coke Company, at 
Smock, in Fayette County, on the Redstone branch, from 
T. S. Lackey, president of the People’s Bank & Trust 
Company of Uniontown, Pa., and other capitalists who 
were associated with Mr. Lackey in the Colonial Coal 
& Coke Company. The properties were purchased for a 
price approximating $300,000. The plant includes about 
90 acres of coking coal, there having been at one time a 
considerably larger tract held by the Colonial Company, 
but this is all of the coal that now remains, the re 
mainder having been made into coke. It also includes 
240 acres of surface land and 130 coke ovens. The de- 
cision of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, whose business 
has heretofore been strictly that of mining and selling 
coal, to enter the coke trade was not without careful 
consideration. In view of the fact that the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company are now out of the general market and 
that coke prices as a result now range between $4 and 
$5 per ton, compared to $2.25 per ton on yearly contracts 
made this time a year ago, it is seen that the coke busi 
ness is very profitable. The Pittsburgh Coal Company 
own a number of veins of excellent coking coal. Opera- 
tions will be centered at Smock, where the plant will be 
increased to probably 500 ovens. The Pittsburgh Coal 
Company have owned, since they were formed, the 
Smock coal mines at that point, which have, however, 
been operated only at irregular intervals, owing to the 
fact that they are so far removed from the coal mar- 
kets. In addition they own other large tracts of coking 
coal in the immediate vicinity. 

ee a 
The new “ Maine,” the large battle ship, which is one 


of the greatest fighting machines afloat, was put into 
commission December 29. 
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The Development of Steel Plate 
Manufacture. 


BY A. F. HUSTON, COATESVILLE, PA. 





Year by year we are rapidly increasing the total out- 
put. Just two years ago this month Charles M. Schwab, 
in conversation with the writer, expressed his belief that 
in five years’ time the consumption of steel plates in this 
country would be double what it then was, and if we 
judge by the progress made since then his prediction is 
likely to be fuifilled, although there will be less demand, 
apparently, for export work until some legislation is en- 
acted more favorable to it than at present, both for steel 
plates in their unworked condition, and also in finished 
articles, sucu as steamships, &c. The passage of a ship 
subsidy bill, long a crying need in this country, would 
stimulate shipbuilding and thus make a very greatly in- 
creased demand for plates. It is indeed strange this one 
industry has been so much negiected in the legislation 
at Washington. 

As to the increased uses for steel plates a great de- 
mand at present seems to come from the railroads, for 
bridges, locomotive boilers, tanks, cars, &c. The manu- 
facture of steel cars using steel plates largely has 
jumped into great prominence within the past few 
months, oue concern in Pittsburgh turning out upward 
of 100 steel cars every day, using somewhere from 1200 
to 1500 tons of plates per day. Besides this company 
there are at least three others now manufacturing steel 
cars, but as they have only recently started into this 
manufacture, it will take some months for them to fully 
de, elop the business. 

The steel plate industry seems to be the most active 
one in this country to-day, although only last summer 
structural shapes were the strongest. The introduction 
of the manufacture of basic open hearth steel bas made 
a greatly increased demand for plates, this steel more 
closely approximating charcoal iron than any heretofore 
made, being tough and ductile, yet not being so stiff as 
steel made heretofore. This renders it less difficult to 
work into the variouS shapes required, while the fact 
that it is made from cast ingots gives it a homogeneous 
character, and thus makes it much superior to the old 
charcoal iron. I well remember tke heart scalds and dif- 
ficulties 30 years ago when I first went into this busi- 
ness which were experienced in trying to make perfect 
plates out of charcoal iron. First,the ore had to be pure, 
of course, in making charcoal pig iron. Then it had to 
be carefully smelted in a properly working furnace, the 
difficulties of which might be dwelt upon at length. 
Still let me take a good cold blast charcoal pig as a 
starter. That iron had to be melted in a runout fire and 
east in chills. If this was not carefully and skillfully 
done the after results would be a failure. Then the iron 
was broken up and put into open forge fires with a sin- 
gle tuyere in each. It had to be carefully and regularly 
manipulated by the forgeman, in direct contact with the 
charcoal, and by the way, it was important to have good, 
clean charcoal. As the latter was made from wood piled 
on the open ground it was apt to get particles of gravel 
into it, notwithstanding all the care that might be exer- 
cived. These particles of gravel or dirt often were car- 
ried into the forge fire, were incorporated with the iron 
and made a defect in the bloom, which followed it 
through all its subsequent treatments and so was bound 
to make a defective plate in the end. But if good and 
suitable charcoal was used the quantity and character of 
the blast, together with the skill of the forgeman, were 
just as requisite to the production of good results. The 
ioop had to be drawn from the fire at the proper time 
and with a proper heat, and hammered under a tilt ham- 
mer. This required great skill again, for if the loop was 
not promptly and properly hammered it was impossible 
afterward to get good resuits. Finally when the bloom 


or slab was made it had to be heated carefully in a 
reverberatory furnace in the best of condition and by a 
skillful heater, to prepare it for rolling into tops and bot- 
toms, usually about 16 inches wide and 1 inch thick, be- 
ing cut into lengths of usually 2 to 4 feet. Two of these 
were taken in order to pile between the shearings or in 
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some cases bars. These piles were then charged into 
reverberatory furnaces and heated with the greatest 
care, in order to get a perfect weld, so that when rolled 
into finished plates there would be no blisters or defects 
of any kind. It was alinost an impossible task to make 
every stage of this process complete and satisfactory, so 
that the senior member of our largest locomotive works 
told the writer some years ago that the poorest steel they 
ever put into locomotive fire boxes gave them less trouble 
than iron. 

We went into the manufacture of steel plates some- 
thing over 20 years ago, and to-day make no iron plates 
whatever. Iron is used to some extent to-day, but only 
as a specialty for plates. The demand is for larger and 
heavier plates all the time. 


— Sa 
Buffalo Celebrates the Completion of Its Outer 
Harbor Breakwater. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y., gave a 
banquet at the Hotel Iroquois in that city on Monday 
evening, December 23, to celebrate in a fitting manner 
the completion of the magnificent breakwater and har- 
bor, which is now the largest of the kind in the world. 
The officers and members of the exchange and about 300 
invited guests were present. The principal speaker of 
the evening was Congressman Theo. E. Burton of Cleve- 
land, chairman of the River and Harbor Committee of 
the House of Representatives. Speaking to the toast 
“Our Commercial Future” he devoted a great deal 
of his discourse to Buffalo and its splendid harbor facili- 
ties. J. J. McWilliams, president of the exchange, acted 
as toastmaster, and toasts were responded to by Major 
Thomas W. Symons of the United States Engineer Corps, 
who has had supervision of the work on the harbor 
breakwater during its entire construction since its com- 
mencement in 1896; Hon. John Laughlin and Chas. W. 
Goodyear, president of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
road and of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron & Steel 
Company. 

In his speech Major Symons said that Buffalo to-day 
has the largest artificial harbor in the world. Next in 
size is the harbor at Cherbourg, France. The break- 
water there is 2000 feet shorter than the Buffalo break- 
water. It required 70 years to build it, and cost $15,- 
000,000. It required six years to complete the Buffalo 
breakwater and an expenditure of only $1,750,000. He 
said that a false impression prevailed that it is easier 
to build a breakwater in fresh than in salt water. A 
breakwater on the lake is subject to more wave action 
than any on the coast. Major Symons spoke favorably 
of Hughes Bros., the contractors who built the break- 
water, and referred to the Lackawanna Steel Works as 
a direct result of the advantages realized by such a 
harbor. The totai length of the breakwater is 25,411 
feet, or 4.8 miles. The total harbor area protected by 
it is 1600 acres, of which 900 acres are over 18 feet deep. 

During Congressman Burton’s visit to Buffalo he 
stated that the River and Harbor Committee are favor- 
ably disposed toward the construction of the proposed 
ship canal on the New York side of the Niagara River, 
which it is proposed to build. This canal will be 250 to 
500 feet in width, and will make the Niagara navigable 
for large ships as far as Tonawanda, extending through 
Tonawanda to within 2 miles of Niagara Falls. This 
canal would make Grand Island an immense shipping 
and manufacturing point, said Representative Burton, 
securing great manufacturing interests in this vicinity. 
The canal would be 16 miles in length, and would take 
in the Erie Canal; and its cost would probably be about 
$4,000,000. When the survey and estimate are finished 
the bill for the appropriation will be laid before Con- 
gress in the hope that it will be adopted. 


——— 


It is announced that the annual convention of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
will be held in New Orleans from April 8 to 10, inclusive. 
The St. Charles Hotel has been selected as the head- 
quarters. C. B. Carter, the secretary-treasurer of the 
association, whose headquarters are at 117 Gay street, 
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Knoxville, Tenn., adds the following statement to the 
official notification: “‘ The growth and development of 
our organization has been very satisfactory; in fact, the 
interest and enthusiasm displayed by the Supply and 
machinery dealers and their manufacturing friends has 
been most remarkable, and the success of the organiza- 
tion is now assured. When it is considered that our 
organization is as yet less than one year old, we can 
well flatter ourselves as to the ultimate importance and 
efficiency of the organization.” 


—— 
Straightening Rolls for Large Angles. 


There is now in operation at the Milwaukee works 
of the Lllinois Steel Company a machine for straighten- 
ing large angles—6 x 6 inches, 5-16 to 1 inch thick. 
This machine was made and installed recently by the 
Brodesser Elevator Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
following the satisfactory service of three smaller ma- 
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per hour. The total weight of the machine is approxi- 
mately 17 tons. 
<class 


The Russian Sugar Bounty Case. 


The Russian sugar bounty case, originating in Balti- 
more, was decided by the Supreme Court at Washington 
on January 5, the action of the customs authorities im- 
posing an extra duty being sustained. 

There is great complexity in the Russian system, said 


Justice Brown, but two facts stood out plainly: No 
sugar exported from Russia pays any tax whatever. 


Not a pound of sugar is permitted to be sold in the Rus- 
sian Empire which does not pay at least the normal 
excise tax of about 2% cents a pound. So that, what- 
ever it may be called, said the Justice, it is clear that 
what is in effect a bounty is paid on sugar exported 
from Russia. 


The litigation has occupied nearly two years. The 





THE BRODESSER STRAIGHTENING ROLLS FOR LARGE ANGLES. 


chines for straightening 1 to 4 inch angles. The straight- 
ener is self contained, and is mounted on a heavy cast 
iron frame. The side frame is a solid web casting to 
receive the five chilled rolls—three lower and two top 
rolls. The rolls, which are compounded with steel gears 
and have a speed of 150 feet per minute, are 20 inches 
in diameter and arranged for three passes. The top 
rolls are adjusted by the movement of hand wheels, each 
roll being adjustable, by a wheel, parallel to its fellow. 
One of the prominent features of the machine is the 
side adjustment, accomplished by a set of screws, which 
are easily accessible. Another valuable point is that 
the rolls may be replaced by removing the caps of the 
bearings. 

One important aim of the manufacturers has been to 
impart rigidity and solidity to the frame to insure the 
delivery of perfectly straight angles. At the same time 
the straightener has been designed to take up the least 
possible floor space. All bearings are easily lubricated. 
The machine may be adapted also for the straightening 
of bars of various sections. It may be either steam or 
electrically driven. The capacity of the large straight- 
ener shown in the illustration is 30 tons of heavy angles 


imposition of the countervailing duty was levied by di- 
rection of Secretary Gage in February, 1901. The im- 
portation made by Robert E.. Downs of Baltimore was 
assessed at the countervailing rates and was treated as 
a test case. Russian thereupon levied retaliatory duties 
on certain lines of American merchandise imported into 
the empire. At this juncture the National Association 
of Manufacturers engaged Ernest A. Bigelow to contest 
the validity of Secretary Gage’s order. 

The case was argued before the Board of Classifica- 
tion, and on April 19, 1901, an opinion was handed down 
written by Judge Somerville that Russia does bestow 
a bounty on sugar exported. The National Association 
of Manufacturers then appealed to the Federal Circuit 
Court at Baltimore. This tribunal, with the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., af 
firmed the Board of Classification’s ruling. The case 
then went to the Supreme Court, where it was argued 
on October 29 last. 

SS ee 

Continuous Rolling Applied to Angles.—In connec- 
tion with the Morgan Merchant Mills, illustrated else- 
where in this issue, it may be of interest to note that 
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a similar pair of mills has recently been turned on to 
angles with gratifying success. The angles rolled are 
3-inch and smaller by %& to % inch in thickness. They 
are rolled in very long lengths, practically the full length 
of the beds, 300 and 350 feet, respectively, up to the 
present weight limit of 1500 pounds. The uniformity 
of section from end to end is remarkable. 





The Fan Blower and Its Application 
to the Cupola Furnace.* 


As will naturally be anticipated, Nature’s force of 
gravity was first called upon to supply the cupola fur- 
nace witb air for combustion purposes. This means may 
possibly have been used only during an experimental 
stage. We find also that the steam jet has been em- 
ployed for creating a vacuum in the stack, thus inducing 
the flow of a larger volume of air as well as the veloc- 
ity of the air being increased. This device was, of 
course, very wasteful, and bas been discarded entirely 
for producing draft in any case where the question of 
economy enters. 

For a considerable period of time the blowing en- 
gine, as now used for Bessemer converters and blast fur- 
naces, was used for blowing the cupola; but the cost of 
an engine to supply the required volume of air was very 
great, and its place was supplied by the so-called rotary 
blower, or positive pressure blower. This machine held 
undisputed sway until the development of the centrif- 
ugal fan. The fan blower of the type known as the 
pressure blower has practically replaced the other de- 
vices previously used, its introduction having been made 
about 30 years ago by B. F. Sturtevant, the pioneer cen- 
trifugal fan manufacturer of this country and of the 
world; for in no other country is this class of machinery 
produced which can compare with our own product. 

It is true that the rotary blower is being used at the 
present time, but the records of the fan manufacturer 
and the conclusive testimony of the authorities upon 
foundry practice prove that its use is limited to a very 
small percentage of the whole; and even this small per- 
centage would undoubtedly be overcome by a clear and 
accurate conception of the underlying principles con- 
trolling the movement of air by the centrifugal blower. 

There are two general forms of fans for the move- 
ment of air: one is the propeller or disk wheel, discharg- 
ing its air in lines parallel to its axis, and the other the 
peripheral discharge fan with inclosing case. 

It may readily be seen that the disk wheel type is in- 
capable of moving air at high pressures or against great 
resistances, and is, therefore, valueless for use in con- 
nection with the cupola furnace; however, it has a useful 
field in moving large or small quantities of air against 
atmospheric pressure. 

The peripheral discharge fan is built as a volume or 
pressure blower, although one is simply a modification of 
the other. In either case the mechanism consists of a 
blast wheel of radial arms having floats fastened to'the 
end of the arms, presenting their flat surfaces for the 
movement of air. The blast wheel is inclosed in a case 
or housing having an outlet so placed on the periphery 
that will give easy distribution of air, avoiding unneces- 
sary bends in the piping. A blast wheel will move the 
maximum amount of air when it is not inclosed in a 
ease. This fact is frequently made use of when it is de- 
sired to move large quantities of air against moderate 
pressures and where there is plenty of space for the con- 
struction of a large receiving chamber into which to dis- 
charge the air. Thus the function of the housing is that 
of a reservoir for collecting the air that it may be de- 
livered at any desired point, and further to assist in 
maintaining the velocity of the air received from the ro- 
tation of the blast wheel. 

The distinction to be made between a volume blower 
and a pressure blower is that the former is designed to 
move a large volume of air at a low pressure, and the lat- 
ter is designed to move a relatively smaller quantity of 





*A paper read by R. B. Hayward. Pittsburgh representative 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., Wefore the 
Seeetey eeeraens Association, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 5, 1903. 
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air at higher pressure, which may be as high as 2U ounces 
per square inch. The points of difference in construc- 
tion between a volume blower and a pressure blower 
having the same diameter of wheel are that the volume 
wheel will be wider and the pressure wheel will have 
bridging pieces spaced at short intervals on the periph- 
ery between the extremities of the blast wheel arms, 
their use being to prevent the air from rolling back upon 
itself at high speeds. A pressure wheel is as narrow as 
it can be made consistently, with a given diameter, on 
account of the requirements for which it is designed. 

It must not be supposed that the pressure blower 
must be of heavier construction than a volume blower for 
the same diameter of wheel on account of the high pres- 
sures used. On the other hand, the volume machine 
may require more power to operate it on account of the 
larger volume of air moved, even though at a consider- 
ably lower pressure than the pressure machine is work- 
ing. We find, therefore, in two machines of the same 
wheel diameter, one a volume, the other a pressure blow- 
er, that they are designed to transmit approximately the 
same power. 

Turning to the forces acting when a fan is in opera- 
tion, the air is delivered from the tips of the blades tan- 
gentially by centrifugal force, and naturally air enters 
the center of the wheel to replace that removed by cen- 
trifugal action. ‘The rapidity with which these changes 
take place is, therefore, due to the speed of the fan. If 
the blast wheel is not incased.in a housing the force 
of the peripheral flow is soon lost by reason of the fact 
that the particles lose their identity as air in motion by 
free expansion in the atmosphere. This demonstrates 
further that the use of the housing with its inlet and 
connecting piping is that of a reservoir in which a pres- 
sure is maintained by the action of the blast wheel. 

This brings us to a consideration of the laws under 
which the forces produced by a fan in motion act. 
Stated briefly, the volume of air delivered by a given 
fan varies directly as the speed, the pressure as the 
square of the speed, and the power as the cube of the 
speed. That is to say, multiplying the speed by two 
multiplies the volume by two, the pressure by four and 
the power by eight. If these facts could only thorough- 
ly be impressed endless trouble would be avoided. For 
instance, a fan is purchased, and the buyer is told that 
under certain conditions and running at a given speed 
the fan will require so many horse-power to operate it. 
The data in regard to horse-power is very carefully 
noted, but the statement as to speed is forgotten, with 
the result that an armature is burned out, perhaps, and 
the unfortunate salesman who sold the fan has his repu- 
tation for veracity very sadly impaired. 

We have parallel cases in other kinds of machinery, 
especially in the case of the steam engine. A steam 
engine is frequently rated as a 50. 100 or 200 horse- 
power machine, when as a matter of fact it may be 
developing power at a considerable variation from its 
rated capacity due to differences in speed and steam 
pressure and to variable cut off in an automatic engine. 

Referring again to the fan with its housing and sys- 
tem of distributing pipe as a reservoir. we have the case 
of any reservoir filled with a fluid, as air may be con- 
sidered a fluid for the purpose of discussion. All fluids 
have their own peculiar properties: so has air different 
properties than water, for instance. 

A cubic foot of water at 62 degrees F. weighs 62.5 
pounds, while a cubic foot of air at this temperature 
weighs 0.0778 pound. Dividing one weight by the 
other, water is 803 times as heavy as air. <A cubic foot 
of water resting upon a square foot of surface, or 144 
square inches, exerts a pressure of 0.432 pound per 
square inch, and in order to have a pressure of 1 pound 
per square inch there must be a hight of 2.3 feet (by 
dividing 1 pound by 0.432 pound, the pressure obtained 
by the hight of 1 foot). Now since water is 803 times as 
heavy as air, the latter will require 2.3 ~ 803 = 1846 feet 
of hight or head to obtain 1 pound of pressure with air. 
in the case of water, of course, the real head may exist, 
but in the case of air the assumptions as to head are 
ideal; but by the employment of the assumptions it 
may be stated that the 1 pound pressure per square 
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inch would be the result of a cubie inch of either sub- 
stance falling freely through their respective hights, as 
determined above. 

Although these two freely falling bodies may exert 
the same pressure at the end of their respective falls 
the velocity of air will be much higher; determined by 
the use of the formule for falling bodies, which is 

Ve=V 2g 
in which V = velocity in feet per second; g = accelera 
tion due to gravity = 32.2, and h = head in feet. 

Substituting in this formula we have water at 13 feet 
per second velocity, giving 1 pound pressure, and air 
at 545 feet per second, giving 1 pound pressure. In this 
calculation air has been taken at 62 degrees F., whereas 
by increasing or lowering the temperature the velocity 
required for a pressure of 1 pound per square inch will 
be correspondingly increased or decreased owing to the 
change in density of air at varying temperatures. It is 
seen, therefore, that air at a given pressure escapes at a 
much higher velocity than water at the same pressure, 
due to the difference in density, but, on the other hand, 
the velocity is dependent upon the distance fallen, repre- 
sented by the head—that is, two bodies of equal dimen- 
sions will fall at the same rate of speed, demonstrated 
by the old experiment of dropping a wooden ball and an 
iron ball of the same diameter simultaneously, when it 
will be found that the two balls will reach the ground 
at the same time. 

The method of determining the velocity due to any 
given pressure has thus been explained, and by use of 
the same formula the pressure due to any velocity may 
be obtained in connection with the weights of air at 
different temperatures. This demonstrates that for the 
purpose of moving air it is the function of the blast 
wheel to create the velocity or pressure in the reservoir. 

From the discussion of the formula employed in fan 
design it may be seen that the pressure will vary as the 


square of the speed. The volume, of course, will in-: 


crease directly as the peripheral travel of the tan, or di- 
rectly as the number of revolutions. 

The work delivered by a fan is represented by the 
distance traveled by the effective area of the blast 
wheel and by the pressure or head against which the 
effective area acts. This gives a product in foot pounds 
which with the efficiengy of the machine determines 
the actual amount of power necessary to drive the fan 
under the given conditions. 

In operating fans it is necessary, therefore, to 
bear in mind the question of power’ required, and fans 
should be selected to give the maximum amount of air 
required at the lowest possible pressure to carry it to 
its destination; for we not only save in power at the 
low pressures, but, generally speaking, the efficiencies 
of fans at low pressures are much higher than at high 
pressures. Even if a fan is installed and some time 
later more duty is thrown upon it, it is far more eco- 
nomical to buy another fan of equal or one of double 
capacity, and in the latter case to stock the old fan, than 
to speed up the machine, which would multiply the 
power by eight instead of two and which would soon eat 
up not only the interest on the cost of a new fan, but 
the entire cost itself. 

It may seem unimportant to lay so much stress upon 
the matters of pressure and power, but it is readily 
excusable when one has observed practical engineers 
deliberately selecting fans with the idea that when 
future extensions are made the fans shall be forced up 
to high pressures to do the work. 

In designing a wheel to deliver a given number of 
cubie feet per minute at a certain pressure the first 
step is to determine the diameter from the revolutions 
per minute, indicated by whatever can be best obtained 
from the driving mechanism. Having determined the 
diameter, sufficient width is taken to deliver the volume. 
If, however, the width determined is too great in pro- 
portion to the diameter, the wheel is impracticable 
owing to the fact that it is impossible to give sufficient 
inlet area at either side of the wheel for the passage 
of the amount of air that the wheel is required to de- 
liver. 

Such a problem may be encountered in the design of 


fans for air blast transformers in large power stations. 
It is usually desired to run the fans with direct con- 
nected induction motors, which are subject to limited 
variations of speed. <A specified amount of air is re 
quired at a certain velocity, which is likely to be low; 
the motor speeds are likely to be high, compelling a 
small diameter of blast wheel to keep the pressure 
down. This increases the width beyond what is prac- 
ticable. The electrical engineer is then called upon to 
alter the motor as much as possible, to lawer the speed, 
Which gives the fan a little more respectability, and 
finally something is uesigned that will do the work re- 
quired of it, but which would not pass very far as a 
thing of beauty from an engineering point of view. 

In the case of the cupola, or pressure, blower the re- 
quirements are to deliver a comparatively small quan- 
tity of air against the resistance representea by the 
stock in the cupola, requiring therefore a comparatively 
high pressure. Consequently the wheel is of large 
diameter to obtain the required pressure with as low 
speed as possible and proper width to give the volume. 

Many users of fans are under the impression that 
the velocity of air in the discharge pipe will be increased 
by closing off the area with a blast gate, thinking that 
the same volume of air passing through a smaller area 
must necessarily have a higher velocity. The same 
volume of air is never obtained, and to a limited extent 
only will the velocity increase. The expressions “ with 
in the capacity of the fan” and “ effective area” have 
been used in previous discussions. It has been proved 
experimentally that a centrifugal fan inclosed in a hous- 
ing has the ability, when driven at a certain speed, to 
maintain the pressure corresponding to its peripheral 
velocity over an effective area, which is usually termed 
“the square inches of blast.” This area is a critical 
point. If the fan be provided with an outlet smaller in 
area than the square inches of blast the velocity will 
not be increased, even if such area be only a small 
percentage of the square inches of blast. If the area 
of outlet be. larger than the square inches of biast the 
velocity of air passing through the outlet will be lower 
than the peripheral velocity. 

As a rule fans are constructed with an outlet whose 
area is considerably greater than the square inches of 
blast, so that when making tests it is necessary to pro- 
vide a specially constructed temporary orifice of area 
equal to the square inches of blast. The flow of air is 
thus restricted, which condition is approached in ordi- 
nary practice by means of the friction and resistance 
of piping. 

The effective area, or square inches of blast, for 
various sizes of fans is a matter of experiment, and has 
been very carefully determined by the Sturtevant Com- 
pany with various proportions of machines; these values 
are subject to variation and must be used with judg- 
ment and discretion. However, an approximate measure 
of this area for a given wheel is one-third of the area 
obtained by the product of the diameter and width of 
wheel, or by employing a formula: 

DW 


XxX 
in which D diameter in inches, W = width in inches 
at the periphery and X = constant. 

The value of this constant, as stated above, may be 
assumed as three for ordinary calculations; although 
much depends upon the type of fan and design of casing. 

It is important that the area represented by the ef- 
fective area, capacity, or square inches of blast, as it 
may be called, should not be confused with the area of 
the outlet, which is alweys greater than the capacity 
area. The volume of air delivered through the standard 
outlet is always greater than the volume delivered 
through an outlet equal in area to the capacity area, 
although the pressure is lower. This fact may be real- 
ized by referring to the statement that a wheel will 
deliver its maximum volume when operating without 
any casing whatever. There are good and sufficient rea- 
sons for making a standard outlet larger than the capac- 
ity area; for at low pressures when the efficiency is not 
subject to rapid changes a larger volume may be ob- 
tained with the same fan; and at higher pressures the 
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system of piping carried out on the basis of the outlet 
area will tend to present a resistance to the flow of the 
air equivalent to the cutting down of the outlet to its 
capacity area; and the same conditions are approached 
in a system of piping as is presented in operating the 
fan on a short outlet equal to the capacity area. 

Briefly stated, it is the province of the cupola blower 
to furnish a volume of air necessary to the proper com- 
bustion of the fuel required to run a given heat; the 
required volume of air being at such a pressure as to 
insure its passage into the cupola against the resistance 
to its flow. 

The various authorities upon foundry practice state 
the amount of air required for the melting of a ton of 
metal, so that with a given cupola capacity a fan having 
a capacity fully equal to the maximum amount of air 
that may ever be required should be selected; as it is 
always economical to have a larger fan than may be 
actually required to do the work. By having a fan 
that is sufficiently large the condition is more likely to 
be present of the fan delivering air among the fuel 
and iron through a total free area that is equal to or 
less than the square inches of blast of the fan; consider- 
ing also the fact that the resistances of piping, wind 
box and tuyeres also do their share toward cutting 
down the effective area of the fan. This is the condition 
that should be approached, previously shown to be neces- 
sary for best results. 

In regard to the pressures at which air should be 
delivered to a cupola, the authorities on foundry prac- 
tice seam to agree more or less closely upon this point, 
as well as the great majority of foundrymen, the range 
being from 4 to 14 and 16 ounces, depending upon the 
size of the cupola, and may we say the skill or methods 
used in charging the cupola, although it is the province 
ol this discussion to deal only with the movement of air 
as touching foundry practice. 

The point at which the pressure is usually measured 
is, of course, in the wind box; at least the knowledge of 
what the pressure is at this point is of more value to the 
melter than what may be indicated at the fan; for. ow- 
ing to the losses due to transmission there is always a 
drop in pressure at a given distance from the fan. By 
a proper proportioning of piping this loss may be limited 
to the fraction of an ounce, so that to obtain a desired 
pressure in the wind box it is necessary, with properly 
designed piping, to speed the fan to a pressure of ap- 
proximately % ounce in excess of the desired pressure 
in the wind box. By reference to the Sturtevant cata- 
logue No. 99, in regard to steel pressure blowers, there 
will be found tables giving information upon~the pro- 
portioning of piping to accomplish the above results. 
There are also very strong injunctions as to the avoid- 
ing of sharp bends, and wherever it is necessary to 
change the direction of flow it should be made with as 
large a radius as possible. 

At an early point in this paper it was stated that the 
power required to operate a given fan varied as the 


cube of the speed, but on the other hand, the power: 


required to operate a given fan at a constant speed is 
proportional to the area of the outlet. This is in line 
with the statement that a blast wheel delivers its maxi- 
mum volume when not inclosed. If then the area of 
the outlet is reduced to nothing by closing the blast 
gate the power required to drive will be reduced to a 
friction load. The advantage of closing down the blast 
gate during the latter part of the heat when less volume 
is required, thereby saving power, is obvious. In this 
way the blast is under control of the melter at all times. 
In contrast with the positive pressure blower, so-called, 
the fan blower is automatic in its action. Instead of 
always delivering a fixed volume regardless of require- 
ments the fan blower automatically increases the vol- 
ume as the resistances decrease, and when a fan is 
working on an area in excess of its capacity and should 
the resistances increase the pressure will increase to 
overcome such a resistance. 

A pressure gauge ought always to be used on a cupola 
and the melter should thoroughly understand its use, it 
being necessary that the tubes conveying the pressure 
to the water or mercury in the glass be so arranged that 
they will show the true conditions inside the blast pipe. 
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To properly register the true pressure the connecting 
tube should enter the blast pipe and turn at right angles 
to its length, so that the air in the tube, which trans- 
mits the pressure to the mercury in the glass, will feel 
the full force of the air leaving the wheel at the velocity 
of the fan tips. If the tube enters the blast pipe at right 
angles to the flow of air and a fan is working on more 
than its capacity area the glass will show no difference 
in pressure, owing to the fact that the air simply sweeps 
by the end of the tube and imparts no force to the col- 
umn of air within the tube. However, close off the fan 
outlet and there will be a showing on the business end 
of the glass with the fan running at the same speed. 
This is true, because fluid pressure is transmitted 
equally in all directions, and as air is a fluid, the pres- 
sure caused by a resistance to flow naturally backs into 
the gauge glass tube and is transmitted to the liquid in 
the glass. Consequently, with improper arrangement 
the melter may think that the fan is doing no work 
whatever, while the belts are slipping and smoking, 
showing that the power is being consumed; there may 
be the desire to throw the fan through the charging 
door, when the simple truth of the matter is that the 
fan is too small. One other point in this connection is 
that there always exists a potential pressure equal to 
the velocity of the fan tips, notwithstanding that there 
may be no flow of air, as when the outlet is closed, and 
that the power consumed is at a minimum. 

Aside from the decided advantages in operation, 
which we have endeavored to make clear, the fan has 
other advantages over the rotary blower. It weighs 
far less, consequently costs less, requires no expensive 
foundations and is less subject to repairs. To take a 
practical example, a case may be cited which occurred 
during the past few months where three positive pres- 
sure blowers were used on one system of piping for 
blowing three large cupolas, each 9 feet in diameter in- 
side of lining. Satisfactory results were not obtained 
and the blowers were replaced with three Sturtevant 
pressure blowers connected to the same system of pip- 
ing, with the result that the melting capacity was 
doubled with far less power, and one of the positive 
blowers was sold at practically what the three Sturte- 
vant fans cost. 

The considerations that have been presented have 
dealt particularly with the fan applied to the cupola, 
and it is hoped that some facts have been made suffi- 
ciently clear to be cf value. The fan is used for many 
other purposes, with the field for its use rapidly increas- 
ing. Manufacturers are recognizing this and are every- 
where availing themselves of the advantage of its 
merits and peculiar adaptability to various lines of work. 


oe 


The Drawback on Steam Pumps, 


The Treasury Department has rendered the follow- 
ing decision: 

On the exportation of steam pumps manufactured 
by the International Steam Pump Company of New 
York City, in the manufacture of which are used in 
stated fixed proportions pig iron imported as_ such, 
“sprues ” containing at least 40 per cent. of such iron, 
and domestic pig iron, a drawback will be allowed equal 
in amount to the duty paid on the imported material so 
used, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

The preliminary entry must show separately the 
marks and numbers of the shipping packages and the 
contents of the same, described, when practicable, by 
kind, size and designation, as described in the manu- 
facturer’s illustrated catalogue, a copy of which shall 
be filed for the information of the collector’s office. 
Each package shall be marked to show the commercial 
designation of the pump contained therein, and in 
ease a number of packages are required for the ship- 
ment of a single pump, such packages will be so marked 
as to enable the inspecting officer readily to identify 
them as containing parts belonging together. Each 
package will be marked to show its gross, tare and net 
weight, which also shall be shown in the preliminary 
entry. 

The drawback entry must show the total number of 
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pumps of each size and description exported, the net 
weight of each pump and of the rough castings used in 
the manufacture of the same, together with the percent- 
age and quantity of imported pig iron consumed in the 
manufacture and claimed as the basis for allowance of 
drawback. The said entry must further show, in addi- 
ticn to the usual averments, that the kinds and propor- 
tions of materials used were as set forth in the manu- 
facturer’s sworn statement, dated November 22, 1902. 

The manufacturing record must show the date and 
number of the melt or melts represented wholly or in 
part by the exported castings, the percentages and 
quantities of the materials used in each melt, and the 
weight and manufacturing order number of castings in 
the rough on which drawback of duties is claimed. As 
a prerequisite of liquidation a sworn abstract from such 
record shall be filed, the oath to which shall set forth 
that it is a correct transcript from the record and that 
the facts therein stated are just and true. 

In liquidation the quantity of imported pig iron 
which may be taken as the allowance of 
drawback may equal the quantity consumeu as de- 
clared in the drawback entry, but in no case shall it 
exceed 52 per cent. of the weight of the castings in the 
rough, officially verified, as ordered by the collector. 


basis for 





The Machinery Market on the Rand. 


In a series of articles on South Africa a special com- 
missioner of the London Engineer reviews as follows. the 
position of different countries in the Rand machinery 
market: “On the Rand it would appear that England 
nas practically the whole of the trade in boilers, and 
these are nearly all of the multitubular and water tube 
types. We do also nearly all the skips and stamp mills, 
and tool steel, and at least our share of the winding 
gear. The Germans latterly have been cutting into our 
trade with trucks of a very cheap class, but it is antici- 
pated that this is only a temporary loss, as the German 
trucks do not give satisfaction, and the life of a mining 
truck is of far more importance than its first cost. In 
rails England shares the market about equally with the 
Continent. In the larger pumps America is coming to 
the front, doing probably three-fifths of the total, while 
we do the balance. We. hawe, however, recently taken 
over nearly the whole of the market in boiler feed pumps 
and air pumps. In compressors, steam and other en- 
gines, pipes and belting, England and America divide 
the market about equally. In wire ropes and machine 
tools we still have rather more than half the total. Ger- 
many, however, is cutting into the American machine 
tool trade by cheap and inferior, though very faithful, 
copies of the American tools. She is also encroaching 
on our market for shoes and dies, our price being from 
23 to 26 shillings per 100 pounds, and hers 19 shillings 
for a fairly good article. America has quite captured 
the market in conveyors and oils. In rock drills she is 
ahead of us. Belgium does nearly all of the cyanide 
tanks and accessories. In electrical plant our position is 
a very critical one. I believe we do from 35 to 40 per 
cent. of the total, as far as the actual machinery is con- 
cerned, if we include the steam engines for generating 
the power. In switchboards, lamps and other accessories 
we are entirely out of the market, owing to the fact 
that our Continental competitors make an equally good 
thing for, in some cases, only half the money. To revert 
to the question of electrical machinery—i.e., motors and 
dynamos—we have been steadily losing ground in these 
to Germany and the United States. And the reason 
for this is that our older and better known manufactur- 
ers have failed to keep pace with the times. Every ef- 
fort has been made by the local merchants here to con- 
tinue to do business in their machinery, but their prices 
are altogether too high, and their machines are said to 
be no better, and their range much more limited than 
those turned out by our foreign competitors. Switzer- 
land and Germany have cut us out in electrical acces- 
sories; Switzerland, Germany and the United States are 
cutting us out in electrical machinery. With regard to 
this last item, however, there appears to be one hopeful 
sign. There is, I am told, a younger set of manufactur- 
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ers of electrical plant springing up in England—a new 
school, if one may use the expression. These firms, who 
have started with new plant and new ideas, have been 
able to protit by the object lessons set by our foreign 
competitors, which the older firms have not always 
troubled to ‘The result is that British made 
inachines, in every way equal to those made elsewhere, 
and at prices which will enable them to compete in the 
open market, are beginning to find their way to this 
country. There are many people here who hope that 
these firms may save the situation for British electrical 
plant. It is to be hoped, too, that when our older firms 
have grasped this fact they will follow suit, and aid in 
the re-establishing of a trade in a class of machinery 
which has been steadily slipping out of our hands.” 
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The Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company’s 


improvements. 
The Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., are establishing a department for the 


manufacture of wire rope, which will be located at the 
company’s plant at Palmer. James B. Stone, for many 
years the superintendent of the wire rope department of 
the Washburn & Moen Works, at Worcester, has re- 
signed to become the superintendent of Wright & Col- 
ton’s new department, and Alfred Waites, former gen- 
eral sales agent of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Com- 
pany and later in the sales department of the Washburn 
& Moen department of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, will be the sales manager for the new rope busi- 
ness. All kinds of wire rope will be manufactured 
from the smallest sash cord, three thirty-seconds of an 
inch in diameter, to 24-inch rope. The product will in- 
clude elevator, transmission and street railway cable, 
dredge and derrick cable and ships’ rigging and hoist- 
Both steel and iron rope will be manufac- 
tured. 

An extension has been built to one of the Wright & 
Colton Company’s buildings at Palmer, making it a mod- 
ern mill building, 60 x 180 feet, two stories high, with 
full basement. Everything about this structure is up 
to date, including a complete electric plant. A separate 
spur track has been put in by the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road for the particular use of the wire rope department, 
which will occupy all of the building. At present pow 
er will be received from the company’s big engine, but 
t is planned to install a separate engine for this depart- 
ment. 

The company have a complete wire mill at Palmer. 
although the main plant is at Worcester. There was no 
available land at Worcester, otherwise the new depart- 
ment would have been located there. Special furnaces 
will be installed at Palmer to produce high grade cruci- 
ble steel rope wire. Only four other concerns have fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of high grade rope wire. 
They are the American Steel & Wire Company, at San 
francisco and Worcester; the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, and Trenton Iron Company of Trenton, N. 
J., and the Hazard Mfg. Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The new rope machines, or, more technically, the rope 
laying machines, are being built at the Wright & Colton 
machine shops, under the direction of J. B. Stone. There 
will be at least six types of these machines, and four 
are already approaching completion, including one mon- 
ster which will carry 10 tons of wire on its reel. The 
spooling machinery is contracted for outside, to save 
time. Work is being rushed, and it is expected that the 
department will be doing business early in the year. 

J. B. Stone is one of the veterans of the wire rope 
business. He went to Washburn & Moen’s from St. 
Louis years ago, large inducements being offered him be- 
cause of a reputation already acquired in the designing 
of wire rope machinery. Alfred Waites is another Wash- 
burn & Moen veteran, having been connected with the 
office force for 30 years, a part of the time as general 
sales agent, with wire rope as his own particular depart- 
ment of the sales. 

The Wright & Colton Company will occupy a portion 
of the room vacated by the sale of their wood screw de- 
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partment for an extension of their wire cloth business, 
new looms for which will soon be in operation. 


ee 


Should Analysis Be Included in Steel Specifi- 
cations? 


Herr Knaudt has an article in Stahl und LZisen on 
the above subject, from which we extract the following: 

In Germany specifications call for tensile, bending 
and drop tests, but of late for foreign shipments the 
chemical composition has, in many cases, also been speci- 
tied. Hitherto, when this question has been brought up 
manufacturers have taken the stand that analyses for 
various reasons could not be used, but there has always 
been a respectable minority desiring to use them, so 
that in all probability the question will be brought up 
again before long, when America will be cited as an 
example. Among the various reasons brought forward 
against their use is the assertion (strongly contested by 
the opposition) that the present status of chemical 
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to three of the largest steel works, which will be desig- 
nated as A B and C. Each of the laboratories deter- 
mined the carbon, sulphur and phosphorus in each sam 
ple. The results are shown in the following table and 
diagrams: 


Carbon. Sulphur. Phosphorus. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Analysis made by F. K, F. K. F. Kx. 


Dr. Hausdorff of Essen....0.117 0.154 0.030 0.037 0.028 0.037 
Swiss Polytechnic, Zurich. .0.112 0.146 0.020 0.035 0.035 0.044 
Royal Testing Laboratory, 


NE ais 65 a de wee Sal 0.13 0.16 0.04 0.06 0.035 0.044 
Royal Technical High 

School, Munich.... ...0.11 0.16 0.041 0.059 Trace Trace 
Biesl Works A... ws ecccccs 0.136 0.174 0.046 0.066 0.028 0.040 
ee 0.14 0.20 0.04 0.05 0.04 0.05 
Died ee Ck 5K cS 0.137 0.175 cise “sues ROSS 3S 


A glance shows that the results do not by any means 
agree with each other. Leaving out of consideration 
the sulphur determinations of Munich and those for 
carbon made at steel works B, the lines of the dia- 
gram are nearly parallel. If they were entirely so it 
would show that the various laboratories worked rela 
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Chemical Analyses Plotted. 


science is not high enough to insure that work carried 
out in different laboratories shall agree. To prove this, 
Professor Bach recently published analyses from three 
laboratories on five different materials, the result of 
which shows that chemists ‘are still a long way from 
working with such certainty that the results of their 
labors are beyond dispute. The three laboratories, being 
all of an official character, do much work besides analy- 
ses of iron and steel, and the thought naturally arises 
that steel works laboratories, who do nothing else, would 
give more reliable results in this line than those from 
public institutions, polytechnics, &c. To determine the 
truth of this supposition, the Schultz-Knaudt Plate Mill 
Company of Essen proceeded as follows: 

From a slab ingot 11% x 15% inches in area and 21% 
inches long, weighing 705 pounds, was rolled a plate 
31% x 63 x 25-32 inches, weighing 485 pounds. From 
each end of this transverse test pieces were cut about 
23 inches wide, which were designated F and K. Ten- 
sile tests cut close by gave an ultimate strength of 
54,300 and 59,000 pounds, with an elongation of 30 and 
26 per cent., respectively. 

From F and K borings were made, packed in small 
boxes and sealed by Dr. Hausdorff, a chemist of Essen. 
One set of tests was investigated by Dr. Hausdorff him- 
self, three more were sent to the official laboratories of 
Zurich, Berlin and Munich, and three others were sent 


tively correctly, in spite of the fact that their absoluie 
values differed. That circumstance also accounts for 
the fact that manufacturing may be successfully con- 
trolled by analyses which are incorrect, because the re- 
sults are available for comparison. It is also manifest 
that the work of public laboratories is in no way behind 
that of the steel works. It can therefore be stated with 
certainty that the present position of chemical science 
in Germany is not such that its results can be used in 
the steel trade to justify the acceptance or rejection of 
material, and that if the question of specifications should 
be raised again the analysis should not be incorporated 
until these conditions are improved. That an attempt 
is being made in this direction is proven by the existence 
of a commission appointed by the Verein deutcher Eisen- 
huettenleute, which is to report upon the introduction 
of standard methods of analysis. 

In the light of the fact that in America chemical 
analysis has been used for some time for the purpose in 
question, only two conclusions can be drawn; either 
American chemists are ahead of their German col- 
leagues, or in the inspection of material the specifica- 
tions are not so conscientiously adhered to as is fortu- 


“nately the case in Germany. The reader can take his 


choice. 
On the above remarks, Stahl und Risen comments 
editorially by saying that they agree that the analyses 
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given will cause no astonishment in practical circles, 
and they mention numerous other cases in which similar 
discrepancies have been brought to light. They main- 
tain, however, that the position of chemical science in 
Germany is so incontestably high that its representatives 
need not defend themselves against the reproach con- 
tained in Herr Knaudt’s remarks. Further, that there 
can be no doubt that metallurgical chemists have made 
such progress that the limits of error of certain meth- 
ods can be kept very narrow. The practical use of these 
methods is, however, hampered by sundry difficulties, 
such as lack of uniformity in the material and the im 
possibility of obtaining samples which are above sus 
picion. 

They agree with the view of Mr. Knaudt that chem 
ical analyses should not be used in the inspection of 
rolling mill products for the reason that the primary 
object of such inspection should be to ascertain if the 
material possesses those properties which are necessary 
for its intended use. Among such properties, however, 
chemical analysis finds no place. 

In the following number of Stahl und Fisen Professo1 
Martens disputes Herr Knaudt’s assertion that the 
present status of chemical science is not sufficiently 
high to justify the use of analyses in the inspection of 
iron and steel products. His reasons for this are, firstly, 
want of proof that the test material was obtained as it 
should have been, and, secondly, that the whole method 
of procedure was unconvincing and incomplete. He 
thinks that in order to find out how far various labora- 
tories agree, the most important thing is to ascertain 
how near they come to similar results in repeated tests 
made at different times on a test material free from all 
suspicion. He suggests that representatives of various 
interests should collect really representative samples of 
several kinds of iron and send them in sealed and num- 
bered packages to various laboratories at different times 
in such a way that each institution analyzes each mate- 
rial at least three times without knowing it. 
this sufficient data should be accumulated to enable one 
to judge fairly as to the accuracy of the work turned 
out by different institutions. 

Herr Knaudt replies to these criticisms by firstly let- 
ting Dr. Hausdorff, in whose presence the samples were 
obtained, describe minutely his methods, remarking that 
undoubtedly much more care was used that would ordi- 
narily be the case. Further, that the method suggested 
by Professor Martens is not calculated to clear up the 
question as to whether analysis should be used or not, 
whereas his (Knaudt’s) procedure showed that the re- 
sults from different laboratories on the same material 
differed too much to allow the use of analysis in buying 
material. His article showed his belief that these diver- 
gences were due to varying methods of analysis, and 
he even remarked that the results were relatively cor- 
rect and therefore useful, although the absolute values 
were incorrect. He contends that the professor’s sug- 
gested procedure would simply show how correctly the 
same operators work the same methods, conditions 
which are impossible in practice. 


——————_ ea — 


A notable event the past week was the transmission 
of the first message by cable between the Hawaiian 
Islands and the main land. It was sent from Honolulu 
to San Francisco on the evening of New Year’s Day, 
within an hour after the completion of the landing of 
the cable. The difference in time between the two cities 
is 2 hours and 22 minutes, and the distance is 2089 miles. 
This is the first section of the submarine cable of the 
Commercial Cable Company which will shortly con- 
nect the United States with the Philippine Islands and 
the continent of Asia. Honolulu is 4917 miles from 
Hong Kong, China. 


The Cataract Auxiliary Company of Hamilton, On- 
tario, have been granted a charter by the Province of 
Ontario for the purpose of manufacturing, selling and 
dealing in electric power. The capital is $1,000.00" 
The provisional directors are Hon. J. M. Gibson, James 
Dixon, J. R. Moodie, W. C. Hawkins and J. W. Suther- 
land. The company are an allied interest of the Cat- 
aract Power Company, whose plant is located at De 
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Cew Falls, near St. Catharines, Ontario. It is intimated, 
but not officially, that the Hamilton company have been 
organized for the purpose of protecting the Cataract 
Company’s interests in transmission in and about Ham- 
ilton, for the big companies who are developing power 
at Canadian talk of extending 
mission lines to Toronto via Hamilton. 


Niagara their trans 
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The Microscope in Crucible Steel Manufacture. 


BY JAMES J. MAHON. PITTSBURGLHI, PA 


The technical journals in the past 
devoted considerable space to the microscope and its 
relative value in the manufacture of fine steel. Prac 
tically all the experiments made and illustrations shown 
indicate that the microscopic examinations have been 
made after the steel has been subjected to some form of 
treatment. 


few years hav 


The writer’s opinion is that the microscope 
in order to be of any practical assistance to the manu 
‘acturer of fine steel, should be used on the ingot imme 
diately after it is cast. The manufacturer of good cruci 
ble steel must in the first place use the best of ma 
terials, principally good iron. steel cannot be 
made from poor iron, even with the assistance of the 
microscope. 


Good 


As soon as the ingot is cast, it is then 
either good steel or bad steel, and its qualities shou'd 
be determined right ther and there. If the ingot shows 
that the refining process has been incomplete and con- 
sequently the elements not properly combined, there is 
only one treatment which the ingot should undergo and 
that is to cut it up and melt it over again. While we 
hear and read a great deal of the results of different 
forms of heat treatment, we must still bear in mind that 
while good steel can be spoiled by bad treatment, bad 
steel cannot be converted into goou steel by any kind of 
treatment except by remelting it. Consequently the 
time to determine the quality of the steel is immediately 
after it is cast. The microscope has demonstrated one 
fact, and that is that it is impossible to determine 
whether an ingot has been properly melted by an ex- 
amination of the fracture with the naked eye. The most 
essential thing in connection with the manufacture of 
high grade crucible steel is the amount and quality o7 
iron which the mixture contains. The quality of the 
iron cannot be determined by chemical analysis alone, 
as some makes of iron, although very low in both phos 
phorus and sulphur, do not make as fine a quality of 
steel as other makes of iron which contain double the 
amount of those impurities. Although at the present 
time there are many ways of determining the qualities 
of iron for melting purposes, at the same time it is the 
writer’s opinion that the microscope can be of consid 
erable assistance to the manufacturer in selecting iron 
which will have the capacity to withstand the strains 
and work put upon it after it has been converted into 
steel. The next essential thing is to properly refine or 
melt the charge which the crucible contains. The tem- 
perature required to do this depends upon what the mix- 
ture is composed of. The old process of “ killing” is ali 
right so far as it goes, but-what is more essential than 
the “ killing” or the length of time it takes to perform 
the operation is the temperature of the metal during the 
operation. In fact, it is possible that the mixture may 
be composed of such materials that they cannot be com- 
bined into a homogeneous state in a single operation. 
The next question to consider after the ingot is cast is 
whether the refining process has been complete, whether 
the ingot is practically homogeneous or not. Until that 
point can be determined, why go any further and waste 
time and money without getting any positive results? 
specially is this so when conducting costly experiments 
with steel made from different combinations. It is not 
much satisfaction to find out with the assistance of the 
microscope after the tests are all over that some of the 
steel had not been properly melted. The microscope 
can be of great assistance to the steel manufacturer, no: 
as an instrument to be used at the post-mortem exami- 
nation to determine the cause of death of the patient, but 
rather as an instrument to detect the source of the ail- 
ment while the patient is still in a curable condition. 
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The Automobile Industry and the 
Machine Tool Trade. 


BY CHARLES E. HADLEY, NEW YORK. 


The ultimate mission of a machine tool plant is not 
often easy to predict in these days of reorganization 
and expansion. This uncertainty always adds to the 
weight of responsibility of those upon whom devolves 
the task of organizing a machine plant for the produc- 
tion of a new article. 

There is the probability not only of the necessity of 
radical changes in the design of the product in the 
earlier stages of its development, but also the prospect 
always imminent of something new in the machine tool 
line peculiarly fitted to the requirements of the new in- 
dustry. 


Bicycle Machinery in Automobile Building. 


For the past 15 years the manufacture of bicycles 
has absorbed a large share of the product of tool build- 
ers in the equipment of great factories all over the coun- 
try, and now that many of the plants are either idle or 
devoted to other work, the looming up of the automobile 
industry with promise of gigantic growth suggests the 
question of how successfully will the superfluous equip- 
ment for the former apply to the needs of the latter? 
What proportion will be entirely superseded and thrown 
out of use, and what will be required in the matter of 
new machinery to satisfy the new demand? 

That the automobile associates itself in our minds 
with the bicycle is probably due to the fact that the 
features which made the bicycle possible—namely, ball 
bearings and rubber tires—stimulated a second attempt 
at what had been tried in a small way years before with 
nothing but the combined traditions of wagon and loco- 
motive experience as an inspiration; and not because of 
any great simularity between them to-day beyond the 
fact that both are horseless vehicles on wheels. 

Five years ago, however, they were more closely re- 
lated than to-day, as the bicycle builder, naturally in- 
terested in any new form of light transportation, was 
with perhaps one exception the first in the field and 
applied more extensively than is the rule to-day the de- 
tails of bicycle construction which he had so success- 
fully developed. 

Influenced moreover by his desire to utilize to the 
fullest extent his established equipment he has, in a 
number of instances, made a specialty of light vehicles 
under which ball bearings, pneumatic tires and wire 
wheels satisfactorily fulfill the requirements. 

Outside of the line of light pleasure vehicles the car- 
riage has superseded bicycle construction in the heavier 
gasoline cars, in electric carriages for more than two 
passengers and wagons for freight in the running gear. 
Wood wheels have displaced wire ones, and in general 
pneumatic tires and ball bearings have been replaced 
by solid rubber tires and regulation carriage wheel 
boxes, with the exception that pneumatic tires are still 
applied to the high speed gasoline passenger vehicles. 

Bicycle Machinery Development. 

During the 15 years or more of the tool development 
for bicycle construction in this country a very complete 
system of machinery and special mechanical appliances 
has matured. In addition to a continuous and heavy 
demand upon makers of standard machine tools for their 
goods, the perfecting of plants for economical produc- 
tion of interchangeable parts called for a great variety 
of special machinery, which was continually being modi- 
fied or superseded as the exigencies of the trade de. 
manded. 

In the beginning, as is usually the case, inventive and 
engineering talent was applied to the design and im- 
provement of the product rather more intently than to 
the devising of ways and means of economizing in pro- 
duction. 

Plants were at the outset composed of the standard 
machinery of the day and of that inherited from older 
plants as a nucleus, to which was added, from time to 
time, the special devices which the peculiar character 
of the work suggested. The volume of business was 
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such that the number of parts to be duplicated easily 
warranted the expense of special machinery, which ulti- 
mately made each detail of the construction a practically 
Staple article of hardware, so to speak. Every fad in 
design that survived a season was liberally provided 
with special tools for its construction. No class of 
manufacturers were more open handed in providing the 
most approved refinements regardless of expense. And 
not the least interesting department of some large 
bicycle plants was the museum of special appliances 
retained as much for sentimental reasons as for any 
hope that they would ever again be useful. 
Little Bicycle Machinery Retained. 

In the general concentration of a few years ago much 
that was standard in addition to the special machinery 
was rendered for the time superfluous, owing to the 
elimination of a large number of plants. <A portion of 
this machinery is now doing duty in automobile plants. 
Another portion has been distributed through the agency 
of dealers far and wide for miscellaneous purposes. 
Tools for use in the construction of wheels, such as 
rim drilling machines, coiling machines and truing de- 
vices, are hardly applicable to automobile work, because 
even where the wire wheel is still used the larger dimen- 
sions of those required for the latter would demand radi- 
cal changes in the proportions of the tools. This may 
also be said of the hub drilling tools, the machinery for 
swedging, threading and heading spokes and the various 
automatic machines for making spoke nipples. 

As to the tools for frames, except those for machining 
the connecting pieces, drill presses or chucking machines 
in the case of forgings or punch and drawing presses 
for sheet steel connections, comparatively little comes 
under the designation machinery, although composing 
an important part of a bicycle manufacturing plant. 
The department in which frames, forks and handle bars 
were assembled for brazing was well equipped with 
fixtures and jigs which would in no case apply to the 
uses of automobile construction. In a large brazing 
room a small proportion of the forges might apply and 
much space for enameling be converted to other uses. 

Aside from departments like those for steel ball and 
chain making, which have of late been largely special- 
ized and separated from the bicycle plant, and those 
already cited, the departments for the production of 
machined parts are readily convertible to the uses of 
automobile manufacture. 

The large machine shops or tool rooms of bicycle 
plants, in some instances employing at times as many 
as 75 to 100 men and fitted with a well chosen assort- 
ment of standard machine tools, come in very nicely as 
a foundation for any kind of an automobile plant. And, 
in fact, in the present status of the new industry it has 
become, in a number of cases, the machinery plant of 
the system. 


Special Machinery in Automobile Plants. 


Special machinery will be added with caution to the 
automobile plant for two reasons: 1, Because the num- 
ber of parts of a kind to be produced in a day will not 
warrant a heavy investment in that line, and, 2, because 
the list of standard tools to-day covers a much wider 
field than formerly. It includes screw or turret ma- 
chines embodying almost the freedom of adjustment of 
the engine lathe, wherein the cost of setting up for a 
small lot of parts does not absorb what a screw machine 
operation might save. It includes heavy turret lathes 
with all the automatic feeds of the engine lathe, in which 
the operator can take a number of cuts on an awkward 
casting without the necessity of rechucking, and mul- 
tiple spindle drill presses adjustable to almost any ir- 
regularity of position and spacing between a straight 
line and a circle, with belt power and strength of frame 
sufficient to drill six or eight holes simultaneously up 
to any size demanded in automobile construction. And 
finally, it includes a variety of pneumatic tools, whose 
flexibility of application has wonderfully simplified 
operations in awkward places on large work. 


The Outlook. 
While fairly heavy sales of machinery have already 
been made in the equipment of automobile plants there 
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has been as yet no such feverish activity in the ma- 
chine tool market as existed in the palmy days of the 
bicycle industry. There is little doubt that the manu- 
facture of vehicles—electric, steam or gasoline—will be- 
come a great industry. It will be one, however, in 
which the investment for machinery will be a smaller 
proportion of the total investment than it was in the 
case of the bicycle. This is especially true in regard 
to the electric vehicle, which type has held its own in 
spite of the slow development of the storage battery. 

A very large plant for the manufacture of this last 
hamed type requires but a small machine shop force. 
The product is more of a carriage than a machine. There 
is a tendency to treat the elements of the combination 
as distinct units, to be purchased from those who have 
made specialties of the various articles required. And 
it is suggested here that a complete vehicle represents 
too many distinct arts to be economically manufactured 
by any one organization. 

The modern tendency to specialize has not been killed 
by great industrial combinations, and regardless of the 
many millions which may be lumped in a few automo- 
bile enterprises or perhaps into only one monopoly, it 
will still be true that chemical, electrical, mechanical 
and the fine arts will not economically mix. 

The machine tool builder will make his influence felt 
in all these departments, as his work touches at some 
point everything in the line of manufacturing. He 
will find himself catering in some instances through 
very devious channels to the needs of the vehicle indus- 
try, which as a result may not get full credit for the ac- 
tivity in the machine tool market which it causes. 

The cost of an automobile is high, and the margin of 
profit is narrow as a rule in the present state of the art. 
A considerable decrease in the cost of construction will 
have to be accomplished as development progresses. 
The necessities of the case, together with the infinite 
promise in this fertile field, will focus the attention of 
inventive specialists upon the various elements of the 
combination and upon the ways and means for their 
production. And whether this be in the line of batteries, 
motors, controllers or running gear of electric vehicles, 
in the matter of engines, speed gearing, carburetors or 
ignition systems of those propelled by internal combus- 
tion or of engines, boilers, bufners or pumps for steam 
carriages, the machine tool builder will be a very im- 
portant agent of the success which is bound to material- 
ize in this movement. 

The product of any one vehicle manufacturer may 
not warrant a very elaborate refinement of tool plant. 
But in the factories where many of the details are al- 
ready practically staples the increased demand will be 
the foundation for labor saving devices, whose benefits 
will be felt later in lower prices for the vehicles, whose 
numbers are regularly increasing in our streets. 

Already in these early days of the trade this special- 
ization is appearing. Electric manufacturing companies 
have added to their plants facilities for the production of 
vehicle motors and controllers. Makers of gasoline en- 
gines have expanded their equipment to enable them to 
cater to vehicle builders’ requirements, as they have al- 
ready done for yacht and stationary service. 

The advertising columns of the trade papers are filled 
with cuts of all sorts of vehicle details, from an oil cup 
to a complete running gear all ready for the suspension 
of the carriage or wagon body, and this all means ma- 
chinery and tool equipment, some of it old, passed down 
the line from sewing machine shops even; much of it 
new, because good second-hand machinery is generally 
scarce, and further because the persistent keenness of 
manufacturing competition compels the installation of 
facilities embodying the latest improvements. 


——_—_——_—_—_—_—_eE————— 


The Gorjainoff Steel Process.—At the new Bogolowsk 
Works in the Oural, Russia, a steel process is in use 
which has some interesting features. It is the inven- 
tion of two brothers, Gorjainoff. The plant consists of 
four charcoal furnaces and four basie open hearth fur- 
naces of 15 tons capacity. There is first charged into 
the furnace iron or acid lime, or briquettes made of a 
mixture of three-quarters ore and one-quarter lime. Af- 
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ter melting down pig iron is charged either in the fluid 
or in the solid state. The reaction is exceedingly active. 
The proportion of ore to pig is about one to five, and 
about 60 to 70 per cent. of the iron contents of the ore is 
extracted. Ferromanganese of 80 per cent. and ferrosili- 
con of 12 per cent. are added, the quantity being about 
2 to 3 per cent. of the weight of pig iron charged. When 
using liquid iron the charge is made in about five hours. 
nee 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company Win an Im- 
portant Suit, 


In the case of the Berlin Iron Bridge Company 
against the American Bridge Company, tried recently 
in the Connecticut Superior Court before Judge Ralph 
Wheeler, a decision was filed December 29 rendering 
judgment for the former. Judge Wheeler’s memorandum 
of decision is as follows: 

“It does not appear that all the members of the Com- 
mittee of Appraisal took part in the appraisal of the 
contracts, or that all the members were present at the 
meeting or meetings held to take action in regard to the 
contracts, or that all the members were notified to be 
present at such meeting or meetings. It is held that the 
action in fact taken was not a legal or valid compliance 
with the terms of the contracts between the parties. 
The term ‘shop cost’ includes labor, material and gen- 
eral shop expense, f.o.b. cars at the works of the Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company only. Shipments from Youngs- 
town, however, are to be regarded as shipments from 
the Berlin plant. The term excludes shipments direct 
from mills to the site of erection, and all sub-contracts 
are restricted to structural iron and steel work, and in- 
clude freight, drawings, material, f.o.b. shop, paint, shop 
labor and general shop expense. General shop expense 
includes such general expense of the shop, exclusive of 
transportation and erection, as cannot be classified or 
distributed, including power, &c., and general adminis- 





‘trative expenses of every kind, all of which must go in 


by a general average or percentage. As the contracts 
in question had been taken by the Berlin Company, any 
administrative expenses connected with a contracting 
department must be excluded in determining the general 
shop expense of the American Bridge Company in the 
performance of the contracts. 

“Waste may properly be regarded as a part of the 
cost of material rather than as a part of the general 
shop expenses, and in view of the price of materials at 
Youngstown and all the evidence it is found that it was 
so regarded and treated at that plant. The amount of 
the expenditures actually made by the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company upon the contracts assumed by the 
American Bridge Company, after deducting moneys re- 
ceived by the Berlin Company on account of such con- 
tracts prior to May 12, 1900, was the sum of $30,568.29. 

“The evidence, I believe, justifies the following gen- 
eral approximate statement of accounts: Total receipts 
by the American Bridge Company, $655,741.85; total ex- 
penditure, $599,792.62; net profit in performance of con- 
tract, $55,949.23; total shop cost of performing the con- 
tracts, $259,636.43. 

“It is found that there was a clear net profit to the 
American Bridge Company of more than 15 per cent. of 
the shop cost of performing the contracts as guaranteed 
by the Berlin Iron Bridge Company. 

“There is due the Berlin Iron Bridge Company from 
the defendants the sum of $30,568.29, with interest from 
September 27, 1901. Judgment is rendered in favor of 
the Berlin Iron Bridge Company against the defendants / 
for the sum of $32,860.91 and costs of suit.” 





a 
Charles Wessell, a well-known metallurgist, died 
suddenly on December 30, at the age of 68 years, from 
a stroke of apoplexy, while riding in an elevated railroad 
car in New York City. Mr. Wessell was returning home 
from a business trip to Philadelphia when death over- 
took him. He was one of the best known metallurgists 
in the country and had invented a number of alloys. 
He was metallurgist for the Riverside Metal Company 
of Riverside, N. J.; the International Smelting & Refining 
Company, and the Nickel Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 
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The Requirements of Machine Tool Operation 
with Special Reference to the [lotor Drive. 


The following extracts are from a paper presented 
at the meeting of the New York Electrical Society, 
December 17 last. It was read by Charles Day of the 
firm of Dodge & Day, modernizing engineers, of Phila- 
delphia, by whom all the data were compiled: 

I want you to feel that I am constantly speaking in 
reference to the motor, the course of reasoning pursued 
naturally leading to electrical transmission, but opposed 
to the hasty and illogical advocacy usually put forth. 

In the machine shop of a short time since, in fact in 
many of to-day, no one can be found who knows any- 
thing of cutting speeds of which different brands of tool 
steel will permit, the size of cuts that the various ma- 
chines will pull, the feeds that are or should be used, and 
so on. In a shop of this character one usually finds the 
tool steel and machines ordered through a purchasing 
department, by men who do not understand the first 
thing about the requirements to be fulfilled or the rela- 
tive merits of different machines. It has never occurred 
to such men to study or analyze the conditions, and 
what seems to be economy to them in many cases repre- 
sents a most extravagant policy. 

Intelligent analysis is the only method to pursue in 
work of this kind, but we must ever keep before us a 
broad view of the subject, that the relative importance 
of the various factors be evident. It is easy to become 
so interested in a given detail—the motor drive as an ex- 
ample—that its true position in the general scheme is 
entirely lost sight of and our judgment, as a consequence, 
is of little value. 

Cost Distribution. 

This fact has been impressed upon us so often when 
aiming at more efficient production, analyzing the con- 
ditions in the shop and studying the various methods 
employed, that I feel we may dwell upon it here. As 
example, we will consider a plant composed of foun- 
dry, machine shop and office, manufacturing complete 
machines from the crude material. The only way the 
relative data can be quickly grasped is by presenting 
it graphically to the mind; the chart, Fig. 1, may be 
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Fig. 1.—Graphical Distribution of Selling Price. 


taken as the distribution of cost of the finished product 
of the plant in question. 

When the data can be compared in this way the rela- 
tive importance of each factor can be realized at a 
glance, the advisability of an expenditure of energy 
or money in any direction readily determined. In this 
connection I wish to refer to the indirect savings for 
which we must ever be alert. For example, a con- 
cern manufacturing a standard article may, by a reduc- 
tion in first cost, make possible a large increase in sales, 
while in a works of different character no such advan- 
tage would be gained. 

The value of the graphical method of presenting data 
of all kinds is too well understood to need further com- 
ment here; it may be of interest, however, to some of 
you to know that we have frequently found it advan- 
tageous to lay out executive charts or the course the 
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mail pursues in passing through the departments of a 
large organization in this way. 

Referring again to the graphical distribution of the 
selling price, the part that is of interest to the shop 
manager is the prime cost; it should be his object at all 
times to lower this figure. It is impossible by guess to 
determine what course to pursue, thorough study of all 
conditions of the particular case in hand being abso- 
lutely essential if we desire to approach an efficient 
result. 

The fact that a shop exists is proof that the articles 
manufactured are needed, and it must always be the 
first consideration to fulfill this need to the best advan- 
tage. In other words, we must not enforce economy 
in the shop by sacrificing vital features in the product. 
I can call to mind half a dozen of the largest plants in 
this country, establishments noted the world over for 
their product, whose shops are most inefficient as far 
as equipment and organization are concerned, but 
through exceptionally clever design or selling ability the 
inefficiency of the shop is outweighed many times. This 
is no excuse for these: conditions, and such concerns 
may, under changing conditions, be seriously affected 
by the inefficiency to which we refer. It is proof, how- 
ever, that very few noted establishments have more 
than a few lines developed to the high pitch demanded 
by present conditions, the final result being that one 
will average with another, but from widely different 
causes. 

Shop Conditions. 


We will now devote our attention to shop conditions, 
and, if necessary, it would be easy to analyze still fur- 
ther the fixed charges, labor and material shown above. 
‘ine former can be divided into insurance, depreciation, 
repairs, power, &c. Labor may be subdivided into pro- 
ductive and nonproductive, and material into proportion 
of steel, cast iron, brass, &c. The more subtle factors, 
such as sanitary conditions and light, must also be con- 
stantly borne in mind. Of all these factors we will con- 
sider only the equipment and means which may be 
necessary to enable the workman to use it to its full 
capacity. 

We must start in the pattern shop or forge depart- 
ment, and see that everything is done to facilitate future 
handling and machining. A lug on a heavy casting to 
make it easy to catch hold with the crane, or in some 
cases additional metal to remove, to prevent the possi- 
bility of working too close to the chilled scale, will fre- 
quently effect more saving than is possible by other 
means. I wish to be understood that my remarks from 
now on will relate to shops doing a general class of 
work, as it is much easier to arrive at a high standard 
where parts are duplicated in large numbers. In the 
latter case we can profit by experience, while in the for- 
mer we must anticipate each move. In one instance 
machines are designed for a given duty, while in the 
second they must be adapted to a certain class of work, 
and as a result seldom handle any job to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Referring again to the example under consideration, 
we will suppose the castings have been received in the 
shop and the method of machining determined upon. 
A certain amount of metal has to be removed and a 
definite finish is required, our object being to accom- 
plish this result in the least possible time, or rather at 
the least expense. Instead of taking any given example, 
I will now endeavor to outline the course of reasoning 
which must be applied before we can intelligently an- 
swer this question. 

Tool Steel. 


The tool steel is the keynote to the situation, and a 
complete knowledge of its characteristics and possibili- 
ties forms the starting point for all further work. Carbon 
steel will give a finer finish on steel than the air harden- 
ing variety, and for form cutters is still largely used. 
Where heavy roughing cuts are possible air hardening 
steel has unquestionably replaced it; and, in fact, the 
recent developments in the processes of hardening have 
been the direct means of revolutionizing old meth- 
ods of machine tool design and so-called shop practice. 

We must ever bear in mind that best shop practice 
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should mean 


cost,” 


“arriving at the desired result at the least 
and can be used in a relative sense only. We 
constantly hear machinists condemn a means of arriv- 
ing at a result irrespective of its merits, their reason be- 
ing that ‘‘it is not good practice” If drilling with a 
feed of 1-16 inch per revolution gives the desired fin- 
ish in much less time, it is certainly good practice, and 
if under these conditions we find a sharp point on the 
drill is not essential, so much the better. I have cited 
this particular instance as it recently came under our 
notice, when experimenting with some twist drills, 
which continued to do good work when pronounced as 
ruined by several machinists who were watching the 
tests. 

Self Hardening Steel. 


The influence of the Taylor-White process has been 
so revolutionary in character that I feel justified in 
dwelling upon it for a few moments. The underlying 
principle of this discovery is clearly shown on the ac- 
companying curve, Fig. 2, which is plotted from values 
of cutting speeds and temperatures. It will be seen 
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Fig. 2.—Curve Showing Principle of Taylor-White Process of 
Treating Tool Steel. 


that this curve rises from the zero point until 1550 de- 
grees are reached, when the cutting values suddenly 
fall off, this representing the full extent of our knowl- 
edge when the experiments at Bethlehem were under- 
taken. The most interesting and valuable fact, that these 
values again increase if the hardening temperature is 
carried beyond the breaking down point, was the re- 
sult of work just referred to, and the superiority of steel 
treated in this way as compared with Sheffield Mushet 
—which was probably equal to any air hardening steel 
on the market at that time—may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 

Mushet. Taylor-White. 


DN es ee Nae te eae Kae Ne wee 1.0 2.2 
TT SOTTO CT ORT eT CET 1.0 3.5 
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These figures are the result of a series of tests con- 
ducted by the Franklin Institute and represent the facts 
as nearly as they could be determined. There are now 
a number of makes of steel in the market treated along 
the lines explained above, which give equally as good 
results. 

An exact knowledge of the cutting speeds of which 
these tools will permit when machining different ma- 
terials and the power to pull various cuts under all 
conditions are absolutely essential if we wish to prop- 
erly design machine tools, or use them to their full 
capabilities in actual service. The value of this in- 
formation is now being realized by several of the ma- 
chine tool builders, and the results are already being 
felt in the shop in the form of much more efficient 
machine tools. The motor drive makes the measure- 
nent of power so simple that we may arrive at these 
results with comparatively little difficulty. We have 
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recently conducted in the shops of our clients, the Link- 
Belt Engineering Company, series of experiments to 
determine the best air hardening steel for use on east 


iron. A portion of the results obtained are 
the table. 


presented in 
One hundred and twenty-five tests on vari- 
ous tools were made in this series of experiments, the 
depth of cut and feed being kept constant and the speed 
varied so that the tool would last just 20 minutes. A 
few experiments will prove of little value, as the fac- 
tors are so variable in character. The uniformity of 
the tool must be determined, then the cutting speed for 
material of all kinds, and finally the relations between 
these quantities should be ascertained and empirical 
formule derived. This has been done for certain con- 
ditions by Carl Barth. With the present light on the 
subject, it seems strange indeed how machine tools 
could have been designed in the past, and it is not 
strange that we can now criticise the course pursued. 
We do feel, however, that the manufacturers of such 
apparatus are slow in adopting the proper course, al- 
though in every instance we have found them open to 
conviction and glad to discuss the problem from the 
present standpoint. 


Experiments on Outting Speeds 
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To those who have not given the subject close study 
this statement nay seem te be without foundation, but 
it matters not what type of tool we consider, its short- 
comings can be readily pointed out. The feeds on the 
average drill press are ridiculously low, the power sup 
plied and rigidity of the frame on machines using mul- 
tip.e cutters are out of all proportion to the work we 
should be able to absorb at the cut, and so on. 

Reference was made above to several tool builders 
who are breaking away from preconceived ideas of ma 
chine design; the roughing lathes made by Lodge & Ship- 
ley and the Bullard Machine Tool Company and the 
Bickford radial coming to my mind in this connection. 
The Lodge & Shipley reducing lathe was designed to 
pull, if I remember correctly, cuts aggregating in cross 
section 3 inches deep and 1-16 inch feed, the cutting 
speed being 50 feet per minute, and material 50 C. steel. 
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The belt will deliver 50 horse-power at the tool post, and 
the construction of the bed is such that this power can 
be utilized without undue vibration. 

I think we are now in a position to consider the 
method of driving machine tools, the requirements to be 
met being the following: A machine having been de- 
signed for a given duty, its maximum and minimum 
speeds are limited by the character of the work it will 
do; the number of speeds is determined by the char- 
acter of the metal machined and the uniformity of the 
tool steel, and the power required is fixed by the most 
severe conditions it must meet. 

For the average machine tool we do not think pres- 
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has been fully exemplified by Mr. Taylor at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Works, and I imagine most of you are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the story of the development 
of this plant while under his direction. 

The cutting speed for steel is determined by the ten- 
sile strength and elongation, while for cast iron the 
problem is still more complex. The hardness is not only 
affected by the chemical composition, but the method 
of cooling and size of the casting, so that we seldom 
find two castings that will permit of machining at the 
same speed. It is possible, however, by careful observa- 
tion and experiment, to ascertain approximately for a 
given shop the cutting speeds of which various jobs 
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Fig. 3.—Table of Circumferential Speed for Work of any Diameter. 


ent conditions demand a closer speed regulation than 10 
per cent., as no good means has yet been reached for 
determining the character of the metal, and in the 
average shop little is understood about the relations 
existing between feed, speed and depth of cut for vari- 
ous materials. 

Cutting Speeds. 

For certain classes of work, slide rules based upon 
the empirical formule referred to above seem to us to 
be the only solution to the problem. By means of these 
most ingenious rules it becomes possible to instruct 
the workmen how to do the work to insure maximum 
efficiency, the feeds, speeds and cuts all being dictated 
indirectly by the positions of the various handles and 
gears controlling these factors. 

These slide rules must be in the hands of a force of 
men who are perfectly conversant with machine shop 
work and able to lay out the course any particular piece 
should pursue in going through the shop. The value of 
these rules—if surrounded by the proper organization— 


will permit, so it is absolutely essential to have some 
good means of determining it. It is impossible to judge 
the speed by eye, even where a man works on the same 
tool continuously; nor will the character of the chip 
when cutting cast iron indicate the proper speed. 

As a means of remedying this difficulty we have used 
charts (see Fig. 3), which enabled the men to ascertain 
the cutting speed from a knowledge of the diameter 
of the work and location of belt and gears. We have 
found great difficulty in making the men sufficiently 
familiar with these charts to use them to advantage, and 
now feel that the explanation necessary largely offsets 
their value. 

A much better scheme than the charts is the use 
of tables designating the spindle speed for each point 
of the controller or position of the belt, as feeds are 
frequently enumerated on lathes, &c. When slide rules 
are not used a “ speed tally ” on each machine would be 
the only proper way of enabling the workman to know 
the speed at all times. No skill is required in its use or 
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A tachometer suitable 
for this work has not yet been placed upon the market, 
but on a recent visit to Milwaukee I had the pleasure of 
seeing one that has been developed and patented by A. 
P. Warner of the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company of 
Madison, Wis., and which I[ think will meet all require- 


time lost in making the reading. 


ments. 
Motor Drive. 

The motor is a poor investment if, after its introduc- 
tion, the shop is run along the same old lines, and for 
this reason an understanding of its possibilities is most 
essential. I refer, of course, to the motor on individual 
tools, and, although my remarks are general in charac- 
ter, it is understood that we do not for a moment ad- 
vise its use on every machine, our views on this sub- 
ject being rather conservative. The accompanying 
chart, Fig. 4, was made by us some months ago to show 
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age apparatus, one sketch showing a three-wire system 
and the other two four-wire systems, the voltages be- 
ing arranged in geometrical and arithmetical progres- 
sion respectively. In the first instance but two voltages 
are used, while in the latter cases six are possible. 

Intermediate speeds are obtained by inserting re- 
sistance in the field, 100 per cent. variation being neces- 
sary in the three-wire systems, as compared with 30 
per cent. in the four-wire. In either case the horse-pow- 
er that the motor can develop satisfactory is directly pro- 
portional to the voltage. 

A comparison of the underlying principles of these 
systems is clearly shown by the accompanying curves, 
Fig. 6. It is interesting to note the relative sizes of mo- 
tors required to obtain a given range, but in this con- 
nection we must not form a hasty conclusion, as the 
cost for a given horse-power depends upon the system 
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Fig. 4.—Methods of Driving Machine Tools and Advantages. 


at a glance the different methods on the market for mo- 
tor driving machines, and may prove of interest here. 
The constant speed motor, particularly of the alternat- 
ing type, is so simple in character we naturally turn to 
it as a possible solution to the problem. Itlacks, however, 
the two great essentials, ease of handling and speed reg- 
ulation, and all attempts to supply these shortcomings 
by mechanical means have so far proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The induction motor is a source of power, just as the 
line shaft, and the principal advantages resulting from 
its use are clear overhead room, independent location 
and possibly a saving in power. 

The variable speed countershaft would seem to be a 


natural solution, and in this connection I think I can. 


safely say we have tested all the principal designs on 
the market. Speaking generally, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that all such devices that depend upon pow- 
er transmission through frictions are unsatisfactory 
for general adoption in the shop, and in most cases the 
method of handling is not comparable with the multivolt- 
age systems that I will describe later. 

We feel that a variable speed countershaft that is to 
meet with the success anticipated by some engineers 
must be handled from a master control, and, in fact, do 
everything that is possible with the highly perfected 
electrical systems that are now being installed. 

Having made up our minds that the ease of handling 
and close speed regulation cannot be efficiently obtained 
with the constant speed motor, we will direct our at- 
tention to the variable speed type. 

I shall not attempt to fully discuss the relative mer. 
its of the various systems, as it would be essential to go 
into details involving a paper equally as long as the 
present one. Fig. 5 shows the schemes of voltages 
adopted by the principal manufacturers of multiple volt- 





adopted. That is, with the three-wire scheme there may 
be a variation in speed of 150 per cent. by field weaken- 
ing alone, a special field winding being necessary. 

The satisfactory operation of these systems can only 
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Fig. 5.—Voltages for Three and Four Wire Systems. 


be ascertained after experience with the apparatus in 
the shop, so we can readily see how many considera- 
tions must be looked into before a final decision as to 
their relative merits can be reached. In a desirable sys- 
tem standard motors should be utilized, the controller 
operated by a single handle, and the entire range of 
speeds passed over while the work continues. 
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range of motor speeds is a most important fac- 
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Fig. 7.—Train of Driving Gears, Bullard Boring Mill. 


ent upon it. 


It is impossible to lay down any fixed rules 


to base our discussion on, as each machine is a different 
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problem, and must be treated as such. 
chine shop work we have found that a range of 4 to 
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1 to 6 to 1 adapts itself to all conditions fairly well, 
but in every case where old tools are being equipped 
we must be satisfied with a compromise. Thinking that 














Fig. 8.—Table of Gear Data for Fig. 7. 


simplify the explanation. The example I have chosen 
is a 37-inch Bullard boring mill, Fig. 7 showing the 
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Curves Covering Principal Data Relative to Driving Mechanism of Fig. 7. 
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train of gears from the motor to the table. The first re- 
duction is fixed by the slowest table speed required. 
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Which in turn depends upon the tool steel, the maximum 
swing and metal machined. 

rhe horse-power is first figured from the maximum 
cut to be removed, but as the machine is frequently too 
weak to stand this work it is always essential to inves 
tigate the gears and other details. The gear strengths 
are based upon Wilfred Lewis’ formula and the weakest 
gear is readily determined when the data is gotten into 
such shape as is shown in Fig. 8. For a given cutting 
speed the least cross section of cut that can be removed 
is at the slowest spindle speed of each reduction; the col- 
umn shown to the right represents the pressure on the 
tool that can be exerted at this point. 

The curves, Fig. 8, cover the principal data relative 
to the driving mechanism, and show at once the cuts 
that can safely be removed on any diameter at any 
speed. The motor horse-power is also plotted and the 
overload that the gears are subjected to is clearly shown. 

I will not enter into further detail along these lines. 
having only introduced the data to show how many fac- 
tors must be considered if the correct result is to be ar- 
rived at. I am afraid my remarks so far have dealt in 
generalities to such an extent that the most important 
question of all—viz., When is the saving sufficiently large 
to justify the expenditure—has not been satisfactorily 
answered. I have frequently said that we have en 
deavored to show by exact figures when it pays to use 
individual motors, but such reasoning has always proven 
most unsatisfactory. 

We must study present conditions, and in each case 
see how much they will be bettered by the use of a mo- 
tor. Crane service alone may be ample reason for its 
adoption, or, again, where the intelligence of the men or 
facilities offered make it possible to run each tool to its 
limit. We must ever remember that the belt drive, as 
applied to most machines, does not permit of running to 
the tool limit on the average job, while the motor, if 
properly installed, offers the opportunity. It can do 
nothing more. If we cannot accurately figure before- 
hand what economy will result from the use of the mo- 
tor, it may at least be of interest to investigate the rec 
ords of shops who have made such installations. 

We must, however, be very careful not to draw too 
hasty conclusions as to the merits of the apparatus from 
such investigations, as the equipment is utterly useless 
without the management and organization behind it. 

In the shops of the Link Belt Engineering Company, 
an accurate record, extending over five years, gives the 
pound cost of machining, and the reduction in this fig- 
ure during this period gives a more accurate gauge of 
the economy affected than any other method. These fig- 
ures were compiled by a disinterested party, and after 
taking into account every detail which might in any way 
introduce an error, and allowing the men a decrease of 
10 per cent. in time, with the same wages per week, a 
clear saving of 30 per cent. on the entire labor bill was 
shown. 
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Notes on Central America. 
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such an irritation 


SAN JosE, C. A., December 24, 
crisis in Venezuela has brought on 
against Great Britain and Germany, in every one of 
these Spanish-American naticns, that I am certain no 
better time could be found for active canvassing for 
business on the part of our manufacturers. <A good 
portion of the people in Central America have declared 
that they will buy no more English or German goods, 
and as they are greatly swayed by sentiment, I believe 
they will do as they say. 

The Nicaraguan Government intends to continue the 
Silico railway, and for this purpose large contracts will 
be made for steel rails and rolling stock. It is probable 
that a branch line will be run to the Chantales gold and 
copper mines, as a number of Americans own valuable 
properties in there, but cannot transport modern mills 
and machinery over the present roads, which at best 
only allow of mule travel, and no mule can carry a 
piece of machinery weighing over 200 pounds on such 
steep, jagged mountain paths. 

The traction railroad to the Matagolpa district is 
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working well, and the next coffee crop will be exported 
tional railway Corinto on 
lake hns been completed 
now 


over this route. The Na from 


the Pacific to Managua on the 





and is in good working crder. Thus the route is 
open by rail to Granada on the San Juan River, the prin 
of the Nicara Canal. 

The recently Aramecius Hon 
duras are now producing upward of $100,000 a month. 
An American syndicate are shortly to begin work on 
the Agathea iron and copper mines. The iron ore is 
magnetite and is found on the surface in huge blocks. 
This district is so large that no one in the country has 
ever cared to work them. San Juancito is putting in 
new machinery and has an output of $80,000 to $100,000 
per month. 

The Ulna Company are now surveying for a road 
which will tap the celebrated Olancho gold mining dis- 
trict. It is believed that the line can reach Olancho 
within two years. The Interoceanic railway across 
Honduras is doing nothing at present, the British bond- 
holders of the original company having set up claims 
against the Government. 

The disasters through earthquakes and the voleanic 
eruptions at Mazatenango and Quezaltenango have had 
the effect if letting big contracts for iron and _ steel 
frame buildings to replace those lately lost, which were 
mostly of adobe and brick. Many of the bridges on the 
railroad have also been damaged, so that repairs of con- 
siderable moment will soon be made. 

Electrical machinery is coming into Honduras 
(" sta Rica in quantities, and the mines at Tres Amigos 
and Buena Vista will soon be run entirely by electricity. 

It is understood that the Northern Guatemala Rail- 
road in the low country will need rebuilding, and steel 
rails are found to be the only ones to resist tropical con- 
ditions. J. C. 
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Business Opportunities in Italy and Sicily. 

A correspondent of the Electrical Worid, traveling in 
Italy and Sicily writes as follows: 

Italy, especially in its northern parts, abounds in pow- 
erful water falls; on the other hand, every pound of 
coal has to be imported, and, as a consequence, electric- 
ity is, in comparison with other continental countries, 
making greater progress in Italy than anywhere else in 
Europe. Even on the Island of Sicily electricity is be- 
ing more and more introduced. Though the electrical in- 
dustry in Italy—I mean the manufacturing industry—is 
steadily growing, the imports of all kinds of electrical 
machinery, appliances and supplies are not only large, 
but continuously increasing. Germany and Switzerland 
get a good share of this trade. The United States is 
fairly represented, especially in Northern Italy (Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont, Liguria, &c.), but there is very little, 
if any, American machinery to be found in the south of 
Italy, or on the Italian islands. 

I think there is a good opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of electrical appliances on the Island of Sicily for 
power, light and transportation. The sulphur mining 
industry offers an especially good field. I have visited 
quite a number of the principal mines, and was sur- 
prised to see how electricity had made progress. There 
are in Sicily in the neighborhood of 650 sulphur mines, 
of which some 400 are being exploited. Of these 400 
about 40 are worked’by means of modern machinery, 
and these are, in the first place, the mines which offer a 
market for electrical enterprise. German and Swiss, and, 
to some extent, Austro-Hungarian firms, are doing a 
pretty good business in Sicily. When in Palermo I vis- 
ited the Esposizione Agricola, where some space was de- 
voted to agricultural and industrial machinery. The 
only American firms, represented with a few small ex- 
hibits, were the Enterprise Mfg. Company of Philadel- 
phia, the Buffalo-Pittsburgh Company of Buffalo and 
the McCormick Harvesting Company of Chicago. Cor- 
respondence should be carried on in Italian or French: 
catalogues and all printed matter should be in either 
language. It would be waste of time to address these 
gentlemen in English. 

Business in heavy machinery can be done direct with 
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the mines, or by means of local agents. The latter are 
not easily to be found. German and Swiss manufactur- 
ers have their own,offices in Italy. For the sale of small 
supplies for power, telephony, &c., electric novelties, 
lamps and so on, correspondence may be opened with 
Sicilian firms interested in such branches. 


a 


United States Steel to Share Profits. 


Circulars to Stockholders and Employees Set 
Forth the Plan. 


The United States Steel Corporation, through George 
W. Perkins, chairman of the Finance Committee, have 
issued two circulars dated December 31, 1902, setting 
forth a scheme of profit sharing which is to be put in 
effect at once. The work of preparing this plan is 
stated to have extended over six months. It has been 
approved by all the directors and committees, as well as 
the presidents of the subsidiary companies. The pur- 
pose of the scheme is to keep the employees interested 
in their work and to retain their services. The first 
circular is addressed to the stockholders and is as fol- 
lows: 

Circular to Stockholders. 


Gentlemen: Inclosed you will find copy of a circular 
letter this day issued to the employees of the United 
States Stee! Corporation and its subsidiary companies. 

This circular sets forth two plans by which it is 
hoped to accomplish the following objects—viz.: 

1. To interest a large number of the employees of the 
corporation and its subsidiary companies in becoming 
permauent stockholders. 

2. To engage on a profit sharing basis the services of 
tLe presidents, officers, managers,isuperintendents and 
all others charged with responsibility in managing the 
affairs of the corporation, thus making these men actual 
partners with you in the ownership and management 
of the corporation. 

At the time of the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation many of the subsidiary companies 
were managed, to a greater or less degree, by men who 
had a very large personal pecuniary interest in them, and 
naturally gave to the direction of the affairs of their com- 
panies a large part or all of their time. 

The aim of the Steel Corporation has been to devise 
some plan by which to maintain this same important in- 
centive, but in place of having it center in compara- 
tively few men, so to distribute its effect throughout the 
corporation that every man, in his place, would feel that 
he had become a partner in the business and would 
work from that point of view. 

A profit sharing plan of some kind has seemed to be 
the only way of reaching this most desirable end, and 
since the corporation was organized two years ago the 
Finance Committee has given much thought to the con- 
sideration of such a plan. 

The plan now announced is one that has met with 
upanimous approval and it will be tried. After the test 
of use improvements can doubtless be suggested and 
all such suggestions will be cordially welcomed and, if 
practicable, adopted 

One of the main purposes has been to devise some 
plan that with equal fairness would apply to every man, 
from the president of the Steel Corporation itself to the 
man with pick and shovel working for one of the sub- 
sidiary companies. 

In addition it was desired to accomplish the follow- 
ing objects: 

1. To interest the large number of young and able 
employees in the work of more closely organizing and 
systematizing the business in all its branches and rami- 
fications, not only in connection with their own local 
concerns, but as an integral part of the Steel Corpora- 
thon as an harmonious whole. 

2. To interest these men in reducing the general ex- 
penses as well as the particular cost of manufacture. 

3. To offer to these men an inducement to remain 
permanently in the corporation’s service. ; 

4. To avoid the tendency of a profit sharing plan per- 
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taining solely to a constituent company to build up the 
profits of that company to the possible detriment of 
the broadest and best interests of the corporation as 
an harmonious whole, and therefore to base the plan 
on the profits of the corporation itself. 

5. To devise a plan by which, in the apportionment 
of money for the improvement and development of 
plants, Company A, for instance, would be interested in 
what Company B was doing, and Company B in what 
Company A was doing, constituting, as nearly as possi- 
ble, automatic regulation against unnecessary duplica- 
tion of appropriations. 

The Finance Committee realizes that the accom- 
plishment of all the above desirable results will severe- 
ly test any one plan, and the plan recommended may 
fall short of our expectations. It has, however, been 
canvassed very carefully with the presidents of all the 
subsidiary companies, and it has met with their unani- 
mous approval. 

It is believed that at the very beginning the plan 
will interest a substantial number of the most thrifty 
men, and that eventually it will interest many of them. 

It will be noted from the inclosed circular that of the 
stock which is offered for sale the workingmen have been 
allowed to subscribe for a much larger,amount than the 
officers can subscribe for. This is because at present 
it is impossible to devise a plan for sharing with the 
laboring men profits based on their daily wages; but 
it is believed that profits can be shared with these men 
based, so to speak, on stock held by them, and especially 
with such men as shall continue permanently in the 
corporation’s service. This plan will embrace a large 
body of men who have no part in the direct manage- 
ment of the corporation’s affairs, are not directly re- 
sponsible for results, and are not able, in any direct 
way, to affect the cost of manufacture or the net profits 
as a whole, and yet who, by their faithful service, are 
able to contribute much to the general gain of the cor- 
poration and should be recognized in some substantial 
manner. 

In round figures, it requires $75,000,000 to pay the 
interest on the corporation’s bonds, dividends at the 
rate of 7 per cent. on its preferred stock, dividends at 
the rate of 4 per cent. on its common stock, and to make 
sinking fund deposits. 

At this date there are about 55,000 stockholders. 
These stockholders, of course, own the vast properties 
of the United States Steel Corporation. It is believed 
that they and other possible investors in the corpora- 
tion’s bonds and stocks would feel a special sense of 
security in the continued earning power of the corpora- 
tion if they knew that the officers and the managing 
men generally of the entire organization were willing 
to enter into a contract by which part of their, compen- 
sation for services rendered skall be paid ofily after 
the realization of $80,000,000 of profits; in other words, 
after interest on bonds, dividends on preferred and 
common stock, and sinking funds shall have been 


‘earned and paid or set aside. 


It has been and still is intended, therefore, to make 
such an adjustment of salaries as shall seem proper in 
order that every man in the employ of the corporation 
or of any of its subsidiary companies will feel that he 
is receiving a fair and reasonable compensation for his 
services, and that over and above such sum he shall 
have an opportunity each year to earn a substantial 
extra sum of money, provided he and his associates 
shall have been successful in earning for the stockhold- 
ers a substantial surplus over and above interest, divi- 
dend and sinking fund charges. The basis of this is out- 
lined in the accompanying circular. 

In the matter of adjusting salaries, we have gone far 
enough to know that on and after January 1, 1903, we 
will have in the employ of the Steel Corporation and of 
all of its subsidiary companies not to exceed 12 men 
with salaries of $20,000 a year or over. This includes 
the salary of $100,000, which is fixed as belonging to the 
office of president of the corporation itself. There will 
be not to exceed 50 men who will receive from $10,000 
to $20,000 a year. There will be about 200 men who 
will receive from $5000 to $10,000 a year, and something 
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over 1500 men who will receive from $2500 to $5000 a 
year. 


We believe that the profit sharing plan proposed in 
connection with the men receiving these salaries will 
materially quicken the interest of a large number of our 
men in the general success of the Steel Corporation, and 
that it will retain them permanently in its service: that 
it will stimulate individual effort all along the lines, 
giving us an increasingly solid and compact organiza- 
tion working for one common end, and enabling us to 
get general support for all plans promising further 
economies in manufacture and in administration. In 
this way more than in any other not already adopted 
can we provide a guaranty of the continued success of 
the corporation. 

An immediate, important, and far reaching result of 
thus welding together the men of all the subsidiary 
companies and of interesting them in working for one 
common object is obtained through the following im- 
portant arrangement for making appropriations for 
maintenance, alterations and extensions of plants dur- 
ing the year 1903. 

In the past, if any subsidiary company desired an 
appropriation for any purpose the president of the com- 
pany made his recommendation to the officers of the 
Steel Corporation, who investigated it fully and referred 
it to the Executive Committee, which considered the 
matter from every point of view, and if approved passed 
it on to the Finance Committee for final action. 

Now that we are to interest the presidents and the 
other officers of each subsidiary company in the profits 
of each of the other subsidiary companies, through a 
profit sharing plan of the Steel Corporation as a whole, 
it will be found entirely practicable and highly ad- 
vantageous to have the president of each subsidiary 
company give his opinion as to the advisability of a 
contemplated improvement or expenditure on any one 
of the plants, and to this end regularly to call the presi- 
dents of the subsidiary companies together as a manu- 
facturing committee for conference. At such confer- 
ences all questions of contemplated expenditures and 
improvements on any plant will be discussed by the 
presidents of all the companies, and their recommenda- 
tion will then go to the officers of the Steel Corporation 
and to the Executive Committee and ultimately to the 
Finance Committee. 

In the same way questions of purchasing supplies, 
and other questions of common interest, will be taken 
up at these presidents’ meetings and will be dealt with 
from the broad point of view of the success of the Steel 
Corporation as a whole. In short, the idea, as far as 
possible, is to administer the interests of the Steel Cor- 
poration by committee work, and to impress on every 
one in authority wherever possible and of advantage 
to the corporation as a whole the importance of making 
such plant supplement, and co-operate with, every other 
plant of the United States Steel Corporation. 


The Profit Sharing Pian. 


The second circular, giving details of the plan, is ad- 
dressed to the officers and employees of the corporation 
and subsidiary companies, and is as follows: 

Gentlemen: For several months the Finance Commit- 
tee has been engaged in perfecting a plan which, in its 
opinion, would make it your common interest to become 
permanent holders of the preferred stock of the cor- 
poration. 

The Finance Committee has been endeavoring also 
to devise some comprehensive plan under which those of 
you who are charged with the responsibility of managing 
and directing the affairs of the corporation, or of its 
several subsidiary companies, shall receive compensa- 
tion partly on a profit sharing basis. 

The committee has not been willing to adopt any 
system that shall not include every employee, from the 
president of the corporation itself to the men working 
by the day in the several subsidiary companies. 

A plan which, in the judgment of the Finance Com- 
mittee, will accomplish. these results, was submitted to 
the Board of Directors at its December meeting, and by 
unanimous vote the Finance Committee was authorized 
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to proceed to perfect and to promulgate the plan. It is 

now submitted to you, in the hope and belief that it 

will receive from all of you the same hearty approval 

that was given to it by the presidents of the several 

subsidiary companies, who were freely consulted while 

the plan was being thought out and put into shape. 
The plan is divided into two parts: 


Part One. 


From the earnings of the corporation during the year 
1902 there will have been set aside at least $2,000,000, 
and as much more as is necessary, for the purchase of 
at least 25,000 shares of the corporation’s preferred 
stock for the purpose of making the following offer to 
all the employees of the Steel Corporation and of its 
subsidiary companies: 

At the present time there are in the service of the 
corporation, and of its subsidiary companies, about 168,- 
000 employees, whom we propose now to divide into six 
classes, as follows: 


Class A will include all those who receive salaries of $20,000 a 
year or over. 

Class B will include all those who receive salaries of from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year. 

Class C will include all those who receive salaries of from 
$5000 to $10,000 a year. 

Class D will include all those who receive salaries of from 
$2500 to $5000 a year. 

Class E will include all those who receive salaries of from 


$800 to $2500 a year. 
Class F will include all those who receive salaries of $800 a year 
or less. 

During the month of January, 1903, the above men- 
tioned stock will be offered to any and every man in 
the employ of the corporation, or any of its subsidiary 
companies, at the price of $82.50 per share; subscriptions 
for this stock to be made on blanks obtainable at the 
office of the treasurer of any subsidiary company. 

Every man can subscribe for as much stock as he 
chooses, not to exceed the sum represented by a certain 
percentage of his annual salary, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Any man who belongs in class A, as indicated in the 
preceding classification, will be allowed to subscribe 
for an amount of stock represented by a sum not to 
exceed 5 per cent. of his annual salary: 


Class B, 15 per cent. 
Class F, 20 per cent. 


Class B, 8 per cent. 
Class C, 10 per cent. 
Class D, 12 per cent. 

If, on this basis of subscription, more than 25,000 
snares shall be subscribed for, 25,000 shares will be 
awarded to the several subscribers in the order of the 
classes beginning with the lowest or class F, the upper 
classes to receive only in case any stock shall remain 
untaken by the class below, and each class to receive 
ratably in the amount left for that class if there be not 
enough to satisfy the full subscription of that class, but 
each subscriber will be allotted at least one full share, 
even though this might make it necessary for the 
Finance Committee to purchase more than 25,000 shares. 

Payment of the subscriptions for the stock must be 
made in monthly instalments, to be deducted from the 
salary or wages of the subscriber, in such amounts as he 
may desire, not to exceed 25 per cent. of any one month’s 
salary or wages. 

A man may take as long as he chooses, not exceed- 
ing three years, to pay for his stock. 

Dividends on the stock will go to the subscriber from 
the date on which he commences to make payments on 
account of his subscription. 

Interest at 5 per cent. will be charged on deferred 
payments on the stock, 

In case a man shall discontinue payments before his 
stock shall have been fully paid for, he can withdraw 
the money he has paid on account of principal and may 
keep the difference between the 5 per cent. interest he 
has paid and the 7 per cent. dividend he has received on 
the stock; and thereupon his subscription and all inter- 
est on the stock to which the same relates shall cease 
and determine. 

As soon as the stock shall have been fully paid for, it 
will be issued in the name of the original subscriber and 
the certificate will be given to him, and he can then 
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sell it any time he chooses. But as an inducement for 
him to keep it and to remain continuously in the em- 
ploy of the corporation or of one or another of the sub- 
sidiary companies, and to have the same interest in the 
business that a stockholder or working partner would 
have, the following offer is made—viz.: 

If he will not sell or part with the stock, but will 
keep it and in January of each year, for five years, 
commencing with January, 1904, will exhibit the cer- 
tificate to the treasurer of his company, together with 
a letter from a proper official, to the effect that he has 
been continuously in the employ of the corporation, or 
of one or another of its subsidiary companies during the 
preceding year, and has shown a proper interest in its 
welfare and progress, Le will, during each of such five 
years, receive checks at the rate of $5 a share per year. 
For example: If a man buys one share of this stock in 
January, 1908, he will undertake to pay $82.50 for it. 
If after paying for it he keeps it for five years he will 
ip each year have received dividends at the rate of 7 
per cent. on the par value of the stock, and also will 
have received each year an extra dividend, so to speak, 
of $5; this latter sum being paid him as special com- 
pensation for rendering continuous faithful service to 
the corporation or to one or another of its subsidiary 
companies, as shown by the exhibition of his certificate 
together with a letter from a proper official showing 
that he has worked to promote the best interests of the 
company in which he has thus become practically a 
partner. 

If he shall remain continuously in the service of the 
corporation or of one or another of its subsidiary com- 
panies for five years, at the end of the fifth year the 
corporation intends that he shall receive a still further 
dividend, which cannot now be ascertained or stated, 
but which will be derived from! the following source 
—viz.: 

All who subscribe for stock in January, 1903, and 
commence to pay for it, but who discontinue at any 
time during the five years, of course will not receive the 
$5 per share for such of the five years as remain after 
they discontinue. The corporation will, however, pay 
into a special fund each year the $5 payments that 
would have been made to such subscribers had they 
continued. This fund shall be credited with 5 per cent. 
annual interest, and at the end of the five years’ period 
the total amount thus accumulated will be divided into 
as many parts as shall be equal to the number of shares 
then remaining in the hands of men who shall have con- 
tinued in such employ for the whole five years, and the 
corporation will then by its own final determination 
award to each man whom it shall find deserving thereof 
as many parts of such accumulated fund as shall be 
equal to the number of shares then held by him under 
this plan: 

Provided, however, that if a subscriber shall have 
died or shall have become disabled while faithfully serv- 


ing the corporation or one or another of its subsidiary . 


companies, during such five years’ period, the money 
theretofore paid by him on account of the stock he was 
purchasing, or, if he has fully paid for it, the certificate 
of stock may be turned over by the corporation to his 
esiate or to him, together with a sum equal to $5 per 
share for each of the five years not then expired. 

If this plan shail be received favorably and shall 
meet with success, it is intended at the close of next 
year to make a similar offer, excepting, of course, that 
the price at which the stock then will be offered can- 
not be guaranteed now; it is, however, the intention to 
offer it at about the then market price, and in all other 
respects to make the terms of the offer similar to those 
now submitted. 

The continuation of this policy would make it poss!- 
ble for a man to buy one or more shares of the stock 
each year under a contract with the corporation upon 
terms offering a safer and more profitable investment 
than he could possibly find for his savings anywhere 
else. 

Part Two. ‘ 


During the vear we bave been and are now engaged 
in making changes and adjustments in the salaries of 
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tne men who occupy official and semioflicial positions 
und who are engaged in directing and managing the af- 
fairs of tbe corporation and of its several subsidiary 
companies in all the various branches of the depart- 
ments of mining, manufacturing and transportation. 
We have been making these changes preparatory to 
inaugurating, on January 1, 1903, a plan by which all 
the men who are thus directly and indirectly charged 
with the responsibility of managing and operating these 
vast properties, will share with the stockholders in any 
profits made after a certain amount of annual net earn- 
ings shall have been reached, and to this end the follow- 
ing plan has been adopted: 
In round figures it requires about $75,000,000 to pay 
ihe interest on the bonds of the corporation and of its 
several subsidiary companies, the dividends on the pre- 
ferred and common stock, at the rates now being de- 
clared, and to make sinking fund deposits. 
The Board of Directors has approved the recommen- 
dation of the Fiaance Committee to the effect that 
Whenever $80,000,000 and less than $90,000,000 is earned dur- 
ing 1903, 1 per cent. shall be set aside; 

Whenever $90,000,000 and less than $100,000,000 is earned dur- 
ing 1903, 1.2 per cent, shall be set aside; 

Whenever $100,000,000 and less than $110,000,000 is earned 
during 1903, 1.4 per cent. shall be set aside; 

Whenever $110,000,000 and less than $120,000,000 is earned 
during 1903, 1.6 per cent. shall be set aside; 

Whenever $120,000,000 and less than $130,000,000 is earned 
during 19038, 1.8 per cent. shall be set aside ; 

Whenever $130,000,000 and less than $140,000,000 is earned 
during 1903, 2 per cent. shall be set aside; 

Whenever $140,000,000 and less than $150,000,000 is earned 
during 1903, 2% per cent. shall be set aside; 

Whenever $150,000,000 and less than $160,000,000 is earned 
during 1903, 24% per cent. shall be set aside. 

It is intended that not only the presidents, officers, 
managers and superintendents shall share in these 
profits, but they shall be shared in as well by all other 
men charged with responsibility in managing the affairs 
of the corporation, and the final selection of the men 
who shall sbare is to be made by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Steel Corporation. 

The question of what constitutes profits and all other 
questions shall be determined solely and finally by the 
Finance Committee, and as this committee will have no 
interest whatsoever, directly or indirectly, in the profit 
sharing plan, its rulings must be accepted by all as fair, 
impartial and conclusive. 

We may not, in the first year, get an equitable ap- 
portionment, but it is not the intention to make per- 
manent the above schedule or the apportionment of the 
same. The programme is hereby announced as the plan 
for the year 1903, and the Finance Committee reserves 
the right to modify any apportionment that is made at 
the end of each quarter during the year, and reserves 
the right to announce this or any other plan as a substi- 
tute for this, at the end of 1903 for the year 1904, 

Any profits distributed under the above schedule 
and to the above classes of men will be paid out as 
follows, for example: If $80,000,000 be earned during the 
year 1903, then $800,000 would be the sum set aside for 
distribution. It is proposed to distribute one-half of this 
sum in cash quarterly during the year; reserve the other 
half until the end of the year; and then invest it in 
preferred stock; divide the amount of stock thus pur- 
chased, distributing one-half to the employees who are 
entitled to it, and holding the other half in the hands of 
the treasurer of the corporation, giving each man a cer- 
tificate for his interest, the certificate to recite among 
other things: 

1. That if he remains continuously in the service of 
the corporation or of one or another of its subsidiary 
companies for five years, the stock shall be delivered 
to him and he may do as he likes with it. 

2. That if he dies or becomes totally and permanently 
disabled while in the employ of the corporation, or of 
one or another of its subsidiary companies, the stock 
will be delivered to his estate or to him. 

3. That he can draw the dividends declared on the 
stock while it is held for his account and he remains in 
the employ of the corporation or of one or another of its 
subsidiary companies. L 

4. Thai if without previous consent voluntarily he 
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shall have quitted the service of the corporation or of 
its subsidiary companies, he shall forfeit all right to this 
stock, and in such case it will be held in a fund which 
ut the end of five years will be divided among such em- 
ployees as shall have complied with all the conditions. 

Thus 25 per cent. of all the money set aside in this 
prefit sharing plan will be held for five years and will 
be given to such only as at tie end of that period shall 
be in the employ of the corporation or one or another 
of its subsidiary companies from and since January 1, 
1908. 

As the value of the interests of the United States 
Steel Cerporation in the several subsidiary companies 
necessarily will be enhanced by everything that tends 
to increase their efficiency and earnings, this offer in- 
cludes their employees as well as those of the corpora- 
tion itself. 

Se 


The Terms of Union Steel Company Purchase. 


Last week at Pittsburgh a letter was issued by the 
Sharon Steel Company, setting forth the terms under 
which the properties of that concern were acquired by 
the Union Steel Company, and by which the properties 
of the two concerns were later taken over by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The letter, which is signed 
by. George W. Darr, William Flinn, John Stevenson, 
Jr., and J. P. Whitla, all of the Sharon Steel Company, 
in full, is as follows: 

“On November 2, 1902, the undersigned entered into 
a written agreement with A. W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon 
and W. H. Donner, whereby said parties agreed to com- 
plete the organization of the Union Steel Company 
(hereinafter called Union) and to vest in it certain prop- 
erties as therein set out, and the undersigned agreed 
to sell and transfer to Union at least the majority of 
the capital stock of the Sharon Steel Company (herein- 
after called Sharon), and to accept in payment there- 
fore stock of Union. The amount to be received in case 
we should deliver all of the capital stock of Sharon was 
$13,500,000 in stock of Union, and to be reduced pro- 
portionately in case we should deliver less than the full 
amount of said stock. The amount of stock of Union 
to be received in payment for the stock of Sharon. how- 
ever, was further dependent upon the result of an audit 
of the books of the company as to its cash investments 
and net assets, which provisions of said agreement so 
far as they relate to the amount to be paid for the stock 
of Sharon are as follows: 

“*The parties of the second part, William Flinn, 
George W. Darr, John Stevenson, Jr., and J. P. Whitla, 
guarantee that Sharon has a cash investment, including 
net profits in its plant and properties and excluding all 
expenditures on or for ore properties, amounting to 
$11,000,000, less 5 per centum commission paid for the 
sale of its bond issue of $3,000,000. 

“*The valuations so fixed are subject to verification 
by auditors to be appointed by the parties hereto, each 
party hereto selecting the party or parties to audit the 
books of the other party. 

“*The amount of stock to be received by the parties 
of the second part and their associates shall be increased 
or diminished by the amount of the investment in 
Sharon, ascertained as above provided, as shall be found 
by the auditor to exceed or fall short of the sum of 
$11,000,000. 

“*It is further understood that each party hereto 
hereby guarantees to the other that the assets herein 
described are net assets after providing for the pay- 
ment of all current liabilities.’ 

“Since the making of this agreement, however, the 
plan has been materially changed by a further con- 
tract, whereby all the parties to the said agreement of 
November 20, 1902, have agreed with the United States 
Steel ‘Corporation that the Union Steel Company shal! 
be organized and continued substantially as provided 
in said original agreement, and shall acquire the prop- 
erties therein mentioned, including at least a majority 
of the capital stock of the Sharon Steel Company, and 
that thereupon all of the capital stock of Union shall 
be sold and transferred to the United States Steel Cor- 


poration in consideration of that company guarantee- 
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ing $45,000,000 bonds of Union. Under this latter agree- 
ment and a correction thereof dated December 22, 1902, 
we are to receive for all the stock of Sharon $12,887,000 
in bonds of the Union Steel Company, the payment of 
both principal and interest of which bonds is to be 
guaranteed by the United States Steel Corporation b) 
a guarantee indorsed upon each bond. If we deliver 
less than the full amount of Sharon stock, the amount 
of bonds to be received is to be reduced proportionately. 

“This agreement, however, further provides: ‘ The 
provisions of the agreement of November 20, 1902, for 
the ascertainment of the cash investment in Union and 
Sharon, and the provisions whereby each party guar- 
antees to the other that the assets therein specified are 
net assets, shall be adhered to and carried out. The 
venders, the undersigned and R. B. Mellon, A. W. Mel- 
lon and W. H. Donner, shall furnish the Steel Company 
copies of the reports of the auditors appointed under 
said agreement, showing the result of their examina- 
tion of the books of the Union and Sharon, and there- 
after the Steel Company shall have 15 days within which 
to examine and verify the same, for which purposes it 
shall have full access to the books and papers of said 
companies.’ 

“It is further provided in said agreement that all 
disputes as to questions of fact arising thereunder shal! 
be settled by arbitration. 

“The audit of the books of Sharon, provided for by 
the original agreement, is now being made, but has not 
yet been completed. We are, therefore, unable to say 
whether the cash invested and the net assets will turn 
out exactly as guaranteed by us in said agreements, but 
according to our best information each stockholder of 
Sharon turning in his stock will receive for stock of the 
par value of $1000, approximately, two $1000 bonds 
and scrip redeemable in bonds to the amount of $100. 
Scrip will be issued only for fractional parts of bonds 
to which depositors may be entitled. 

“The bonds of Union above referred to are part 
of a total issue of $45,000,000, to be made by said com- 
pany of 50-year 5 per cent. gold bonds, free of tax, to 
be secured by a first mortgage and collateral trust deed 
to the New York Security & Trust Company of New 
York, as trustee, covering the property and franchises 
of the company, including the shares of stock of Sharon 
acquired by it. The mortgage will also contain pro- 
visions requiring Union to pay 2 per cent. per annum 
on the total amount of bonds outstanding into a sinking 
fund for the further security of the bonds, and the bonds 
are to be redeemable after December 1, 1907, at 110 and 
accrued interest. All of said bonds not required to pay 
for the properties acquired by Union can be used only 
for the acquisition of additional properties by Union, or 
the making of improvements upon properties of Union. 
Payment of the principal and interest of all of said 
bonds is to be guaranteed by the United States Stee! 
Corporation. 

“ All stockholders of Sharon desiring to dispose of 
their stock upon the same terms as are received by us 
may do so by depositing their certificates of stock with 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh on or before 
January 8, 1903.” 


—  — - 


James W. Arrott, one of the best known business 
men of Pittsburgh, died at his home at Osborne, near 
that city, on Monday night, December 29, from the 
effects of a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Arrott was a native 
of Ireland, having been born in County Donegal, and 
came to this country when a young boy. His first em- 
ployment was in a Philadelphia mercantile establish- 
ment. In 1859 he came to. Pittsburgh and started an 
insurance agency, in which business he had since main- 
tained an interest. In 1875 he was interested in the or- 
ganization of the Standard Mfg. Company, and when 
this concern were absorbed in 1899 by the Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Company, who were then coniposed of 
the six largest manufactories in the United States of 
sanitary goods, Mr. Arrott was a prominent factor in 
this transaction. Shortly after that time he severed his 
connection with the company and later organized a com- 
pany who are erecting an independent plant. 
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The Eight-Hour Law. 
Further Protests. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 1903.—The Govern. 
ment departments and the leading contractors for Gov- 
ernment work of various kinds have already begun to 
feel the effect of the pending eight-hour bill. In antici- 
paction of its possible enactment manufacturers in all 
parts of the country are serving notice upon the Depart- 
ments that should the bill become a law they will de- 
cline to bid on Government work either as contractors 
or subcontractors. In cases where manufacturers have 
continuing contracts involving tenders at fixed or open 
market prices, notice is being given that should the bill 
become a law such tenders will be withdrawn and the 
contracts canceled. The Navy Department, in particu- 
lar, is receiving a number of such notices, and the fact 
has been made very clear to the Secretary of the Navy and 
his aides that the Department would be most seriously 
embarrassed should the bill pass either as reported in 
the House or in the Senate. 

But the indirect effect of the measure upon the Gov- 
ernment is likely to be even more important. Subcon- 
tractors in a variety of trades are serving notice on their 
principals that they cannot continue to handle Govern- 
ment work if the eight-hour bill becomes a law, and 
that tenders of standard materials and supplies will be 
made hereafter with the distinct understanding that 
none of such material is to be used for Government 
work in the event of the passage of the bill. A sig- 
nificant case in point is that of the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, who are in 
receipt of the following communication from the Amert- 
can Steel Casting Company of Chester, Pa.: 

“ Referring to our tender of July 26 (M-1824) cover- 
ing price on steel castings which may be required in 
the construction of United States cruisers, authorized by 
last Congress, we beg to advise you that our tender as 
quoted in the letter of the date and number mentioned 
in the foregoing will be invalid in the event of the Eight- 
Hour Labor act, as applying to Government work, be- 
coming a law.” : 

Another prominent Government contractor has ad- 
vised one of the Government Departments that here- 
after all contracts to which he is a party must contain, 
in addition to the usual strike clause, a stipulation that 
the contract shall be canceled in the event that Congress 
passes an eight-hour bill. This communication raises 
the very interesting question as to whether the bill, if 
enacted, could be constitutionally made to apply to 
plants working on contracts executed before the passage 
of the law. It goes without saying that the contractors 
would be heavy losers, but none of the advocates of the 
bill in Congress have considered this phase of the ques- 
tion, nor are they willing to express an opinion upon 
the point at this time. 

No industry is taking a more active part in the effort 
to prevent the enactment of this obnoxious legislation 
than the large producers of iron and steel and other 
metal manufacturers. Many significant communications 
have been received from these manufacturers by leading 
Senators on both sides of the chamber, extracts from a 
few of which are presented below: 

Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago (Engines, &c.).— 
The exactions of the proposed bill are mandatory, and 
to conform to them would necessitate a reduction in 
hours from the existing schedule now covering our shops 
as regards that particular work and which, if done, 
would serve to greatly disorganize our forces. It is 
quite impossible to work a portion of our crews on one 
schedule and the balance on another, and any regulation 
affecting hours would extend to our whole forces of 
nearly 5000 employees. It would as well furnish an 
opening for them for the discussion of the mooted ques- 
tion as to what should constitute a day’s work, and 
from which dissatisfaction and discord is sure to follow. 
It would lessen the output of the shop, and consequently 
the cost of manufacture would be increased proportion- 
ately. This same applies to subcontractors who @re like- 
wise affected, so that it would simply occasion consider- 


able increase in price on Government work over that 
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which it would pay under present conditions. We have 
now on hand contracts for furnishing pumping engines 
for the District of Columbia, amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars, which were taken under conditions 
existing at the time, and were this bill to be retroactive, 
we would not be able to furnish the plant without much 
loss. Having works in several States, we respectfully 
protest to you against passing the bill, which, as pro- 
posed, is decidedly prejudicial to our interest, and if 
passed would not accrue benefits to the public compen- 
satory to the damage it would do. We are and have 
been at all times glad of the opportunity to compete for 
work for the Government, but we would be reluctant 
to do so if the above bill became a law. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, 
Md. (Machine Tools).—If the proposed bill became a 
law, we would not bid for any Government work. If 
the eight-hour bill became a law it would mean the 
employment of firemen, engineers, &c., an equivalent 
number of hours at the same pay that they are now 
receiving for nine hours’ work. To a plant working 
on a nine-hour basis this means an increase in the cost 
of production of about 12% per cent. To the increased 
cost of production, by reason of the change from nine 
to eight hours, the employer must add the increased 
interest on the plant, due to the decreased production of 
the same. In our opinion, general trade conditions will 
not stand this increased cost. A radical step such as 
this contemplated eight-hour bill would,in our judgment, 
seriously handicap the American manufacturer in com- 
petition with the manufacturers of other countries. 
Unless every manufacturer in all States worked on an 
eight-hour basis it would seem that we could not in any 
way compete, and, therefore, our industry could not 
exist. 

Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Steel Cast- 
ings, Forgings, &c.).—We regard this as one of the most 
vicious and dangerous bills that has ever been offered in 
Congress. It is contrary to the principles of economics, 
and would be a great injury to both employer and em- 
ployees. We believe that the union leaders who are 
urging the eight-hour movement are doing it, if sincere, 
on very shortsighted and selfish motives. We believe it 
is absurd to expect that the laborer can earn as much 
in eight hours as he can in ten, measured by the pur- 
chasing power of his wages; but the argument largely 
used by the leaders is that the workman can get as much 
for eight hours as he can for ten hours. In fact, where 
the demand for the eight-hour day is made it is always 
coupled with a demand that there shall be no reduction 
in the wages paid for the longer day. This is a union 
movement strictly, and as the unions comprise only a 
small percentage of the labor of the country, it is evi- 
dently a movement on their part to get something at the 
expense of nonunion labor. From the manufacturers’ 
standpoint the bill is, of course, exceeding objectionable, 
as it would cut down the product of his establishment 
20 per cent. if worked on single turn, and if worked on 
double turn it would be necessary to employ three shifts 
of men where there are now only two. It would be im- 
possible, under present conditions, in many cases, to find 
the required number of men, and it would render it im- 
possible to meet conditions where a few hours’ overtime 
would suffice to turn out the work without the necessity 
of working double turn. 

American Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn. (Hardware, &c.).—The Government assumes to 
dictate to manufacturers in all parts of the United 
States how they shall conduct their business, when, in 
fact, the local conditions determine especially the hours 
of labor, and we do not understand it to be one of the 
functions of the Government to dictate to a private in- 
dividual how he shall conduct his business. It is ab- 
solutely impossible for a manufacturing corporation to 
conduct its business and furnish material on an eight- 
hour day while the general run of the product is made 
on a ten-hour basis. A law of this kind would very 
largely increase the cost of all supplies which the Gov- 
ernment may use. I am aware that it is argued by la- 
bor leaders that a man can do as much work in nine 
hours as he does at the present time in ten hours, and in 
eight hours he can do as much work as in nine hours, brt 
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by own experience in manufacturing—extending over the 
past 25 years—with a ten-hour day and with a nine-bour 
day proves conclusively to my own mind, that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, workmen do not no nine-tenths as much work 
in nine hours as they do in ten hours; that the decrease 
in production is greater than the decreased number of 
hours. 

Link-Belt Engineering Company, Nicetown, Pa. 
(Link Belting, &c.).—Should this bill, limiting the hours of 
daily service of laborers, &c., employed on Government 
work, be enacted into law, manufacturers who under- 
take Government contracts in addition to other work for 
the open market will be at a manifest disadvantage in 
competing with those manufacturers who do not bid upon 
work for the Government. Again, under a law as pro- 
prosed, workmen who have any part in construction of 
Government work will be limited to eight hours’ labor 
in each day on which they take any part in such work. 
The operation of such a law would, in our judgment, be 
as antagonistic to the real interests of the industrious 
workman as to those of the employer, and it is, therefore, 
in no spirit of selfishness that our objection to the pro- 
posed bill is laid before you. 

Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
(Iron and Steel Plates, &c.).—No person with a Govern- 
ment contract, under penalty for completion within a 
limited time, could arrange to work overtime, even by 
paying extra wages, in order to complete the contract 
as contemplated, even though delays creep in entirely 
beyond the-control of the contractor. It would seem 
that this law, if passed, would be unconstitutional, be- 
cause of class legislation, inasmuch as it proposes to 
exempt railroads and transportation companies; and 
why should not any workman be permitted to work 
overtime, especially if double wages per hour are given 
him, if he sees fit? Why should the free agency of any 
man be taken from him? Then, too, the ownership of 
material manufactured by any company remains with 
that company until the Government has finally accepted 
it at the completion of the contract, and should not have 
any say in matters such as this; it is entirely outside of 
their prerogative. Our export trade would be a thing 
of the past, furthermore, were this bill to pass. It is 
dwindling down to pretty small proportions at the pres- 
ent time as it is, in view of the failure to pass a suitable 
shipping bill to encourage the export of our manufac- 
tories. Why cut it off altogether by passing such a Dill 
as this? 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. (Brass 
Goods).—We desire to enter an emphatic protest against 
the so-called Eight-Hour bill. We are constantly en- 
gaged in fulfilling contracts for manufactured material 
for the United States Government, and it is very rarely 
that there are no such contracts in process of completion 
in our mills. The nature of our business is such that 
it would be impossible for us to make a separation be- 
tween work done on account of the Government and 
that done for private account, without completely de- 
moralizing and possibly destroying the organization of 
our business. The passage of the measure above referred 
to would leave us with but one alternative, to either 
refuse all Government orders, contract our business, and 
throw large numbers of our employees out of work, or 
else cut down the working time of our entire establish- 
ment to eight hours per day. This latter action would, 
under present conditions, be impossible, as it would 
necessitate either the abandonment of our business or 
the reduction of the wages of our employees to an amount 
which would actually be a hardship to them. We hope 
that your committee will realize the serious results to 
manufacturers of the passage of such a bill as proposed. 

Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Structural Iron and Steel, &c.).—It is extremely vital 
that every manufacturer should have the right to em- 
ploy such labor and work such number of hours as seems 
best for the manufacturer and satisfactory to the men. 
It would be impossible for us to do Government work 
if compelled to adhere to the eight-hour day. Our men 
are now willing to work overtime if necessary to assist 
us in getting out rush orders, thereby pleasing our cus- 
tomers and helping themselves. 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn. 
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(Heavy Machinery, Chilled Rolls, &c.).—In the first place 
we do not believe the bill is constitutional. Secondly, 
we are doing more or less work for the Government 
from time to time, and have just taken a contract within 
a week. If this law were in force we should simply 
have to decline to bid, as it happened to be on rolls, and 
all the other roll manufacturers are running nine or ten 
hours a day, to say nothing of overtime. The inevitable 
result would be that the Government would have to 
make its own rolls, and as the Government only uses a 
very few thousands dollars’ worth in the course of the 
entire year, the result would be that the cost of these 
rolls would be increased probably five to ten fold, as 
much experience is required in making this product. 
Indeed, if the Government got out of it for five times 
what it costs them now it would be exceedingly lucky. 
We give this reason because it hits our own business 
and because we are acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and because we know what we are talking about 
in this particular instance. The trouble and expense to 
which the Government would be put in making a few 
hundred or thousand dollars’ worth of chilled rolls would 
be very great, and while they might be justified in it 
if any great principle were at stake, they certainly 
would not be in this case. If the Government should 
try to legislate as to the number of hours, why should 
it not legislate on the question of a minimum wage? 
The only ground on which it can legislate is that it is 
for the public good. Doubtless many people will be 
found who will claim that a $5 a day minimum wage 
would be a good thing. Others might put it higher. 
Another reason may be given—that it is strictly class 
legislation. As we understand it, railroads and trans- 
portation companies are left out. Ww. L. C. 
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Cultivating the Good Will of Employees. 


Alexander BE. Outerbridge, Jr., of Philadelphia, relates 


the following in a paper contributed to the Annals of 


the American Academy of Political Science: 

About 14 years ago I began a series of metallurgical 
investigations in the establishment with which I am still 
connected that resulted in a considerable change, an 
absolute change in fact, in the character of the metal 
operated upon by some of the machinists. These men 
were, at that time, inclined to be suspicious of any 
change, and there was a theory ever since the days of the 
machining of iron that it was impracticable to do what 
we were attempting; it met with great incredulity, and 
when several very large castings thus treated were sent 
to the machine shop to be planed and drilled to make 
finished machines opposition began immediately to 
come from the mechanics, who were not interested in 
anything that might go on in the foundry department. It 
was necessary for me, therefore, to walk around through 
the machine shops every day to examine these castings 
so as to find out whether the new treatment had inter- 
fered in any way with the work of the machinists; and, 
as I have naturally a genial feeling for my fellow man, 
I would always say “ Good morning” to the mechanics 
tending the machines. I found that this salutation was 
a surprise to these men, for they were not accustomed 
to it; some of them had been there for 40 years or more 
and had rarely heard “‘ Good morning” said to them by 
any one in authority. It was not the custom, but I was 
not aware of that. One man replied to me: “ What did 
you say?” and I said again, “ Good morning.” Well, in 
the course of time these workmen began to realize that 
the new metallurgical method was not interfering in any 
way with their wages; that it did not take any longer 
to finish up the work, and that was what they were in- 
terested in, as they were paid by the piece. So, after a 
while, I began to notice a change in the faces of these 
operatives when I said 300d morning,” and a good 
many said “ Good morning” to me; but one man had 
told me in the beginning that I was going to take the 
bread out of the mouths of his wife and children, and 
having once said that, he was not a man to take back 
his word as long as he could help it. Time went by, 
and never did I get any answer from this man to my 
morning salutation, although all the others had forgotten 
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their original objections and had become most friendly. 
until one day when I came along he muttered some 
oaths, and then, to my surprise, I noticed a smile steal 
ing over his countenance, and he said: “It isn’t any use 
trying to make you mad; here’s my hand.’ That was 
very amusing to me, but it was a conquest after years 
of patient waiting, and to this day we are good friends. 
This shows that little things count, and that social 
amenities in business life are not to be despised. 





Notes from Mexico. 


Senor Limantour’s Budget. 


DuRANGO, December 22, 1902.—Sefior Limantour, the 
Minister of Finance, a statesman whose views upon 
questions affecting Mexico’s commercial and financial 
status always command the highest respect on account 
of his long experience in the important office which he 
holds, and his able services in contributing to the na- 
tion’s fiscal rehabilitation, has just presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies bis estimates for the year 1903-4. 
The minister’s review of the business situation con- 
tained in his budget statement has been received with 
much satisfaction. It is an able and exhaustive review 
of all the factors which affect the country’s prosperity. 
The deductions which Sefior Limantour draws from the 
array of statistics embodied in his statement, while 
“autious and conservative, are entirely free from alarm- 
ist or even disquieting apprehension in regard to the 
immediate future. He estimates the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year named thus: 


PE MOODS. cksieieawan'e dwt vasceeee sean $67,959,000.00 
ID ciao wc: a wield ho 04 GEE R904 04 So one weer 67,597,097.21 
Excess of revenues........... tv ebithhacnved $361,902.79 


Commenting upon this presentment, the finance min- 
ister says: ‘‘lt may perhaps appear that the executive 


has yielded to optimistic tendencies in estimating the- 


revenue of the coming year at the figure given above 
at a time when a considerable depression has cecurred 
in the value of the white metal, which will assuredly 
exert an adverse influence upon the yield of various 
taxes, and particularly on the yield of the import duties. 
it is true that the economical situation of the country 
has been suddenly confronted by a danger which 
threatens to check for sume time its growing prosperity; 
but seeing that we cannot forecast the duration or in- 
tensity of this recent occurrence, the wisest course for 
the present seems to be to content ourselves with leav- 
ing a wider margin than usual between future dis- 
bursements and revenue without being influenced by 
an exaggerated spirit of despondency in estimating col- 
lections.”’ 

Some of the figures given in the statement submitted 
to Congress will be of interest to readers of The Iron Age. 
Here, for example, is the exhibit of imports for four 
fiscal years, the total value in gold being given, followed 
by the aggregate value in silver, showing the increase 
in silver value on account of the higher rate of ex- 
change: 





Gold Silver 
Fiscal years. valuation. valuation. 
PIPE OL do sietes cwhsbtan sce $65,083,000 $133,021,000 
ee ee 64,660,000 147,610,000 
Differences......... wahnkats 423,000 — +$14,591,000 





* Decrease. + Increase. 
In the statistics relating to exports, these figures ap- 
pear: 


Copper. Lead. 


Fiscal years Metric tons. Metric tons. 


SE bas ns bs ee a al ore ee 20,367 58,514 
et) | Ae ees es! 65,004 
8 eee ee eee ee 28,266 68,481 
NE 6 Sect ins i coon eae eee 33,351 84,959 
SU sn sk chika hs Kina kel eae ee 44,972 98,254 


Although optimistic in its general tenor, there are 
here and there expressions in the minister’s statement 
which clearly show his appreciation of the danger lurk- 
ing in the downward movement of silver, notwithstand- 
ing the little effect such movement has so far had upon 
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the volume of the imports. This note is apparent in the 
following extract: 

“The truth is, and it may be taken as a demon- 
strated fact, that, as long as the interior commerce of 
the republic is prosperous and the dealings in domestic 
products are active, the consumption of foreign mer- 
chandise is but little affected by the rise in exchange. 
This reflection must not, however, be taken in an abso- 
lute sense, for, though there would not be much reason 
for apprehension with regard to importations, though ex- 
change were to remain for some months at the rate 
which it has attained, there is no doubt that in the long 
run, and especially if silver were to depreciate still fur- 
ther, the ability of consumers to purchase foreign goods 
would be affected by the heavy increase in prices.” 


Shorter Credits. 


One result of silver’s fall will cause joy rather than 
sorrow to many United States exporters. It relates to 
credits. Advices from the City of Mexico say, “ The 
wholesale merchants have met here, and on account of 
the great depression in silver and the continual fluctua- 
tions in exchange, have resolved to cut down the time 
of credit given to retail dealers from six to four months. 
It is understood that the retail houses will also, in turn, 
reduce the time of credit to their customers.” Nothing 
is said about foreign accounts and their settlement, but 
the inference seems to be obvious, and an illustration of 
the proverb that “it’s an ill wind,” ce. 


Industrial Notes. 


Coal mining is becoming an important industry in 
Mexico, and there is promise that the activity in this 
line of mine development will before long greatly di- 
minish the fuel shortage in the republic. Anthracite 
coal is being mined in the State of Sonora by California 
capitalists, who control an extensive area of coal de- 
posits. At present very little of this coal is being used 
in Mexico, the greater quantity being shipped from 
Pacific coast ports. Bituminous coal is being extensive- 
ly mined in Mexico in several localities; the latest enter- 
prise of this class is situated near Guadalajara, and C. 
R. Bucheit, a capitalist of Pittsburgh, is actively inter- 
ested in it. 

Under the title of the Monterey Coal Company, with 
a paid up capital of $1,000,000, and in which the governor 
of the State of Campeche and shareholders in the Monte- 
rey Lron & Steel Company are interested, an enterprise 
was set on foot in Monterey early in the month with the 
object of exploring and developing a large body of coal 
lands in the State of Coahuila. 

The search for petroleum continues with activity. 
A new concern, the Compafiia Petrolifera del Pacifico, 
S. A., capitalized at $1,500,000, were recently organized 
in the City of Mexico, “‘ to explore and operate petroleum 
lands in the district of Pochutla, on the Pacific coast 
of the State of Oaxaca.” Sefior Enrique C. Creel, the 
rich banker of Chihuahua, and other prominent capi- 
talists are interested in the company. 

Workmen brought from Europe are continually ar- 
riving at Monterey to man the new steel plant. They 
will be a force of diverse nationalities, France, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Sweden and other coun- 
tries having been drawn upon for labor. 

A foundry under United States capitalists’ auspices 
is to be established at Gomez Palacio, in this State. 

Monterey Iron & Steel Company shares are in active 
demand. As much as $134 has been paid for them. The 
original value of these shares was $100, of which $65 per 
share has been assessed. 

The new glass works at Monterey will soon be ready 
for operation. Glass blowers in Germany are under con- 
tract to work at the plant and they will soon be imported. 

In November last the National Tube Company of 
New York shipped to this country over 1200 tons of mer- 
chant pipe. 


eee — 


Albert Huessener, who was very prominent in the 
development of the by-product coke oven in Germany, 
died at Essen, on November 27. He was born at Won- 
growitz, Posen, in 1837, and was a mining engineer. 
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The Steel Corporation’s Profit-Sharing Plan.” 

The announcement made last week by the United 
States Steel Corporation of a plan by which the em- 
ployees can become participants in the profits of the 
company is of more than ordinary interest. So far as 
the mere idea is concerned of sharing profits with em- 
ployees, it is by no means new. Employers have shared 
profits with their workmen for a great many years in 
various branches of trade. We have quite recently had 
instances in this country in which important corpora- 
tions employing very large numbers of workmen have 
announced plans having this purpose in view. But at- 
tention is specially attracted to this matter by the com- 
manding position occupied in the industrial world by 
the United States Steel Corporation. No other manu- 
facturing concern on the globe employs such an im- 
mense number of workmen and turns out such an 
enofmous quantity and variety of manufactured prod- 
ucts. Every movement made by such a gigantic com- 
pany is therefore invested with a great deal more im- 
portance than a similar movement by a smaller enter- 
prise. 

A careful study of the scheme, which is set forth in 
full detail in another part of this issue, shows that it is 
one of the most comprehensive and far-reaching ever 
devised for a purpose of this character. Indeed, in this 
respect it may be said to be absolutely original and 
unique. While the details are quite involved, they will 
be found to work out in every case to the advantage of 
the employee who continues regularly in the service of 
the corporation. 

It will be found that two distinct propositions are 
stated. One enables employees, no matter in what ca- 
pacity they may be engaged, to become owners of pre- 
ferred stock. The other contemplates the division of a 
share of the profits among the men charged with respon- 
sibility in managing the affairs of the corporation, in- 
cluding of course the subsidiary companies. 

Under the first proposition, any workingman who se- 
cures stock in the manner prescribed not only receives 
the dividend, but is also given $5 per share each year 
that he holds the stock and continues in the employ of 
the corporation, up to five years. At $82.50 per share, 
the basis fixed for the present distribution of stock, his 
income for the first year or so will be governed by the 
period he takes to pay for it, but will not be less than 
$8.25, or 10 per cent. on the cost of the stock as charged 
to him. After he has paid for the stock in full, still con- 
tinuing in the service of the corporation, he receives the 
dividend and the extra $5 per year, which brings his in- 
come from this source up to $12 per year, or 14% per 
cent. on his investment, for the remainder of the five 
years. But his special income from this source does not 
stop here, as he also has coming to him after five years 
a share in the fund accumulating from the forfeiture 
of their rights by those who quit the service of the cor- 
poration during the five years. 
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Under the second proposition, an officer or other em- 
ployee of the corporation in a responsible position, in 
addition to acquiring a certain amount of stock, on the 
same favorable terms, receives a share of the profits de- 
pending on the total amount shown by the results of the 
year’s business. Estimating the number of employees 
admitted to this privilege to be 1800, whose total sal- 
aries are about $9,750,000, and assuming that they share 
pro rata, on a basis of $90,000,000 earnings each man 
would receive about 10 per cent. of his salary as his 
share of the profits, and on a basis of $130,000,000 he 
would receive about 25 per cent., half of which would 
be paid to him in cash quarterly and the other half dis- 
tributed on a plan requiring him to remain in the serv- 
ice of the corporation five years to receive all of it. 
There may be more or less than the number we have es- 
timated who will participate in this division of profits, 
as the exact qualifications entitling a man to be ad- 
mitted to this class of employees have not been made 
public. ‘The method of division may not be pro rata, as 
that also is not stated, but we have merely made the 
estimate to show that the additional salary to come 
from this source will be quite sufficient to stimulate 
men in positions of responsibility to put forth their best 
efforts in the interest of the corporation. 

The scheme, of course, enables those who earn large 
salaries to participate to a much greater extent in profit- 
sharing than the recipients of daily wages. Neverthe- 
less, it should be attractive to the ordinary workingman, 
who has limited facilities for learning how he can best 
invest his savings so as to secure a fair rate of interest. 
It will be seen that the investment by the workingman 
in the preferred stock of the company will bring him a 
great deal more than the ordinary rate of interest in a 
savings bank. If he continues in the employment of the 
corporation for five years his returns on the money he 
has invested become still greater. The inducement to 
continue steadily in the service of the corporation is 
therefore made much stronger by virtue of this feature 
of the plan. This consideration naturally excites the 
professional labor element, who see in it a sinister 
scheme to impose a virtual contract on those men who 
subscribe for stock to continue in the employ of the cor- 
poration for five years. It would certainly not be un- 
pleasant for the corporation if an arrangement of this 
kind could be secured by any plan which they could 
adopt. Inasmuch as any employee is able to withdraw 
at any time the full amount he has paid on his stock, 
this would certainly seem to prove that no such sanguine 
expectation was entertained in getting up the scheme. 
It seeks, however, to carry out the opinions entertained 
of great industrial consolidations by some of the most 
profound thinkers of economical and sociological ques- 
tions which were advanced when industrial consolida- 

tions were first launched. They took the view that 
through the formation of large corporations whose stock 
could be purchased in the open market every working- 
man would have an opportunity to become a part own- 
er in the company employing him, and would thus not 
only have a direct interest in its operations, but would 


also receive benefit from the profits which might be 
made. 


OS 


Public and Private Financial Relief. 





Congress shows no disposition to reform the currency 
system, and Secretary Shaw says he expects no action. 
The inconveniences and occasional dangers incident to 
a currency inadequate and inelastic must be endured 
for another year. 
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But if the effect of liberalizing the currency laws 
were to provide an additional supply of money to pro- 
mote speculation, the remedy would aggravate the diffi- 
culty. The Government ought to authorize credit in- 
stitutions to provide an adequate credit currency, but it 
is none the less the duty of the credit institutions to 
avoid inflation and the encouragement of speculation, 
and this permanent obligation on the banks is especially 
pressing when it is certain that the annual stringency 
will recur next fall, and the menace of a panic will again 
hang over the country for two or three months. 


The pendulum illustration of the alternations of pros- 
perity and adversity is misleading. There is no law of 
gravity that demands this shifting of commercial con- 
ditions. Speculative periods are followed by depressions, 
if not panics, because losses are incurred during them, 
and losses disable men from investment and deter them 
from lending. So far as prosperity consists of a large 
volume of business and good—not abnormally great— 
profits, there is no economic law entailing a reaction. 
But so far as prosperity consists of advancing prices, it 
must come to an end, for at some point in the rise of 
prices of materials consumption will be checked, and at 
some point in the rise of the prices of securities the 
publie will realize that the returns will not justify the 
purehase. A large amount of capital has been seeking 
investment, which has run up prices and run down re- 
turns in gilt edged securities. But besides this, there 
has been a great deal of buying simply in expectation of 
a further advance, and there is bound to be a last buy- 
er in the series, who cannot even get his money back 
because belief in a further advance has subsided. 

Periods of prosperity are generally followed by ad- 
verse conditions because they are accompanied by spec- 
ulation, which results in losses. Securities rise above 
their real value, capital is invested in unprofitable en- 
terprises, and credits are extended to persons or corpo- 
rations who are unable to repay. Since the recovery 
from the late depression money has undoubtedly been 
lost, though the fact is not always realized yet, by the 
purchase of securities at too high prices, and the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing plants which will cease to be 
remunerative when consumption abates. But, happily, 
the boom has been checked at intervals, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the losses have been serious on 
the whole. Speculation was more moderate in 1902 than 
in 1901, which is a remarkably favorable circumstance, 
for speculation usually grows till some great failure 
shakes the whole structure of credit, and discloses losses 
incurred long before, but concealed or not recognized. 
The comparative statistics of bankruptcies are highly 
encouraging as to the soundness of business. 

But there is no doubt about the existence of specula- 
tion, the sales of stocks of problematical value, and a 
very large expansion of loans, while the higher prices 
rise the less room there is for them to advance still 
higher, and the rigidity of the currency system renders 
a tight money market as inevitable as the recurrence of 
the harvests. The era of abnormal profits is at or near 
its end, because prosperity has percolated through the 
community till it has reached the wage earners. With 
the decline of profits to a normal point there will be a 
relative decrease in capital seeking investment. The re- 
establishment of an equilibrium need not result in dis- 
aster; it may merely resolve a period of extraordinary 
prosperity among capitalists into a prolonged period of 
good business for every class. But this will depend in 
considerable measure upon the conservatism of the dom- 
inant interests in the financial world. 
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The Taff Vale Decision and the British Unions. 


The protracted litigation in England growing out of 
the strike on the Taff Vale Railroad, and involving the 
liability of a trade union on a claim for damages re- 
sulting from injuries inflicted by the officers and meim- 
bers of such union in the effort to make a strike ef- 
fective, has ended in a verdict for the plaintiffs, the 
railroad company, on every count of the complaint. 
According to a curious procedure, which is, we believe, 
unknown in American jurisprudence, the questions sub- 
mitted to the jury were divided into several specific 
interrogatories, which might be answered yes or no, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the jurors, and the judgment 
was rendered by the court in accordance with such find- 
ings. In this instance the questions and answers -con- 
stituting the verdict of the jury were as follows: 

“Q.—Did the three defendants conspire together to 
molest and injure the plaintiffs by unlawful means? 
A.—Yes. 

“Q.—Did they or any and which of them unlawfully 
persuade the men, whose notices had not expired, to 
break their contracts? A.—Yes; all of them. 

“Q.—Did they or any and which of them authorize 
and assist in carrying out the strike by unlawful means? 
A.—Yes; all of them.” 

Under the decision of the House of Lords on an in- 
terlocutory motion involving the question of the liability 
of unions for the acts of their members committed in 
furtherance of the objects of such union, this verdict 
was equivalent to affirming the right of the plaintiffs to 
the damages claimed. However, the amount of the in- 
jury suffered by the plaintiff corporation, as a measure 
of the damages to be awarded, was left to the court, and 
will be assessed when the case is reached next term. 
We presume there may be an appeal taken from the 
amount of damages assessed, but not from the question 
of liability, the decision of the Law Lords having de- 
cided that beyond further contention. 

The reckless riding of the trade unions has ended, as 
might have been expected, in what in the hunting field 
would be called a “nasty cropper.” For a great many 
years the unions claimed the right to exercise power 
without responsibility. Recognizing what was frankly 
admitted in the trial of the Taff Vale case, that no strike 
could succeed unless means were taken to make it ef- 
fective which would be in violation of the law if adopted 
by an individual, they ordered, or, at least, encouraged 
and profited by, acts grossly illegal and tyrannical. 
When an attempt was made to call them to account 
they would deny any accountability. If it was shown 
that their officers and members committed crimes they 
would reply, in effect: “ Well, seek the damages you 
claim from the persons committing the alleged offenses. 
They are not responsible to the extent of a brass farth- 
ing as individuals, and if the union was good for a 
million sterling not a penny of it could be reached until 
voted out of the treasury by the members.” This view 
of the limitations of common law liability was found 
to have been a mistaken one. The management of the 
Taff Vale Railroad, which had suffered tangible damage 
to the extent of some thousands of pounds from the 
acts of the officers and members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, determined to test the 
question whether the injury suffered could not be ad- 
judicated, and a judgment, if obtained, satisfied from 
the overflowing treasury of the union. They have found 
that it may be, and the victory is extremely significant. 

The specific complaint of the railroad company was 
that the secretary of the Amalgamated, the organizing 
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secretary for South Wales and the West of England, and 
the trustees of the society had formed a conspiracy to 
carry op a strike by unlawful means. The details are 
practically the same as might be cited in the case of any 
stubbornly contested strike. It began with an order 
withdrawing some 1200 men from work at a date fixed 
by the ofticers. 
under what they considered irresistible pressure from 
the union. Not a few did so because threatened with 
serious physical injury if they did not come out with 
the others. Then followed the persecution of “ black- 
legs,” illegal picketing by armed guards, who were ready 
and willing to maim and if necessary murder men who 
might seek employment as strike breakers, acts of vio- 
lence, the destruction of property and the far reaching 
evils of the boycott. The acts charged were not seri- 
ously disputed. In view of the evidence this would have 
been useless. The effort of the defense was directed 
to showing that none of the acts charged were com- 
mitted by the persons named, and that they had dis- 
couraged and discountenanced them. However, they 
were all part of the scheme to declare and win the 
strike, and were means to the end in view from which 
the defendants directly profited. The man who starts 
and maintains a bonfire in the midst of his neighbors’ 
haystacks may not intend or wish to burn them, but 
if he does burn them, with great resulting damage to 
persons and property, his plea of irresponsibility does 
not usually count for much. As Mr. Justice Wills said in 
presenting the case to the jury: “ Law courts deal with 
realities and not with shams. All these ingenious 


Many of these men broke contracts 


sophistries and shuffling of the cards and attempts to 
evade responsibility count for nothing in a court of jus- 
tice.” And so the issue proves. 

How this decision is regarded in England warrants 
the conclusion that it is a disastrous blow to the present 
system of strike management. The London Times says: 
“The trade unions have again had a bad fall. The de- 
cision is one of several tending to banish cant and un- 
realities which long stood between the unions and the 
consequences of their policy.” The Telegraph says: “ It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
the verdict. We are glad to see the powerful unions 
reminded by this action that there are limits beyond 
which they cannot pass with impunity.” The Chronicle 
says: “The law as now decided and administered 
makes it impossible for unions to strike at all without 
the gravest pecuniary risks. The decision inflicts the 
most serious blow upon the unions as fighting bodies.” 
indeed, there is no difference of opinion as to just what 
the decision means, and the only way of nullifying it is 
that taken by the labor leaders, who, through counsel, 
have drafted a bill for presentation to Parliament plac- 
ing the unions in the position they thought they occu- 
pied before the House of Lords held otherwise. It 
may be possible to crowd such a measure through the 
House of Commons as an act of political expediency, 
but it would seem to have about as much chance in the 
Lords as a bill making Yiddish the court language and 
the authorized medium of British diplomatic intercourse. 
Experience has shown that the unions are not to be 
trusted with power divested of the ordinary common 
law responsibility. They abused it when they had 
it, and before their request for its restoration is heeded 
they will have to win a much larger measure of public 
confidence than they now enjoy. 

It is impossible that the courts would be permitted 
to take any unfair advantage of the right to grant judg- 
ments satisfiable from the funds in the union treasuries. 
This would not be tolerated for a moment. If, however, 
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the unions continue to have faith in a system of adjust- 
ing labor disputes in which success is impossible unless 
the laws are violated, and deem it consistent with their 
interests to trample,upon the most obvious rights of 
those who oppose them, they should not plead the 
“baby act” when held to the same accountability as 
others in like case. 

How the Taff Vale precedent will influence the course 
of judicial thought in this country is an interesting sub- 
ject for speculation. Suits are already begun in which 
the same issues are involved, but they have not reached 
the stage of final adjudication, and probably will not 
until one of them reaches the United States Supreme 
Court of Appeal and is decided on constitutional 
grounds. 





The United States Geological Survey’s Minne- 
sota Reports. 


DULUTH, MINN., January 2, 1903.—Final reports on 
the Vermillion and Mesaba iron ore regions by the 
United States Geological Survey are in the hands of the 
printers and will be ready for distribution some time 
after the new year. It is understood that when ready 
for the public an announcement will be made giving 
information where and how copies may be obtained. 
Requests made at present cannot be acted upon and 
may possibly be overlooked later. 

The two monographs are separately published. Each 
will contain 400 or 500 pages of manuscript and each 
will be accompanied by general and detailed maps of 
the districts. That of the Vermillion will contain large 
scale details showing actual outcrops and drillings all 
along the explored portions of the range. That of the 
Vermillion has been written by Dr. J. Morgan Clements, 
assisted by C. R. Van Hise, C. K. Leith and W. S. 
Bailey as authors of the maps. Mr. Leith prepared the 
Mesaba monograph and maps, assisted as much as pos- 
sible by resident Van Hise. Mr. Leith has spent some 
five years in the Minnesota iron ore regions and has 
studied the Mesaba and mapped the Vermillion with 
the greatest care. The other members of the survey 
engaged in this work have been occupied for several 
years in a careful and detailed examination of both 
districts. That this work is in the highest degree im- 
portant and of the utmost value, not alone from a scien- 
tific standpoint, but from its practical benefit to the 
explorer in the field, is conceded. I think it is recog- 
nized that in the preparation of its reports the United 
States Geological Survey is setting a model for similar 
work elsewhere, and the indications are that these forth- 
coming reports on these most important iron ore regions 
are not behind their predecessors. These reports continue 
the series begun with the publication, in 1892, of “‘ the 
Penoke Iron Bearing Series,’ by Messrs. Irving and 
Van Hise, continued in 1897 by the “ Marquette Iron 
Bearing District,” by Messrs. Van Hise, Bayley and 
Smyth, and in 1899 by the “ Crystal I‘alls Iron Bearing 
District,” by Clements and Smyth, and will be as full 
and complete as those. 

Actual outcroppings of areas of the Soudan—the ore 
bearing formation—will be materially changed from 
those of the preliminary report, a~ then noncontinuous 
but neighboring croppings of jasper along the strike of 
the formation were connected, though noted as includ- 
ing areas of Ely greenstone. The results of work done 
upon the range will be shown quite fully. The Mesaba map, 
a proof of which 1 have just seen, will extend from Birch 
Lake, in T 60 R 12, to and beyond to the Mississippi 
River, in T 55 R 25, a distance of about 90 mues. What 
is generally regarded by mining men as the valuable 
area is from the easterly side of T 59 R 14 to the west 
side of, perhaps, I 56 R 22, though there are some ex- 
plorations still further west that may, of course, come 
in later. East of T 59 R 14, however, the formation is 
largely of magnetitic and actinolitic rocks that have not 
been known to carry merchantable ores wherever found. 
At the extreme westerly end of the mapped area the 
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ores are very siliceous and spread out to a considerable 
width without muck concentration of high grade ferric 
oxide. As to this I speak quite generally anu without 
reference to any particular work, and some properties 
may exist in that district that will be found not to have 
these disadvantages. Nor do I quote from the survey 
report or from any member thereof. While in the for- 
mer map of the survey the contact of the underlying 
granites and quartzite with the ore bearing formation 
was shown quite closely, there was less definite in- 
formation as to the overlying slate. In consequence 
locations along the strike of the range where slates had 
been found were frequently and of necessity hypotuetic- 
ally connected. Since the issuance of that map, a year 
ago, there has been the most active exploration all along 
tue range, and the localities that then were somewhat 
indefinite have now been settled pretty closely. It is 
understood that the new map will show a _ material 
change from the general uniformity that characterized 
the upper contact in the former issue. This close map- 
ping of the slate will be of the highest assistance to 
many explorers and should have a direct bearing on the 
prosecution of work to the south. Sections where the 
new map will perhaps differ more materially from for- 
mer issues are in T 58 and T 59 R 15, in the Biwabik 
section, and around Hibbing. The nomenclature of ore 
properties is also much changed and the number of 
these is very much enlarged, mainly on account of new 
finds since the former map. An examination of this map 
on the part of those who have not followed closely the 
progress of exploration and development on the Mesaba 
will be of the utmost interest and will undoubtedly give 
rise to considerable astonishment. 

In this latest report to be issued by the survey the 
amount of ore in sight upon the Mesaba has been put 
at provably fro: 500,000,000 to 700,000,000 tons, with 
the prevailing estimate about midway between these 


extremes. D. E. W. 
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Indianapolis Industrial News. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 30, 1902.—A review of 
the year’s. work in the iron and other industries shows 
that they have shared in the general prosperity, and the 
increase in the volume of business over that of 1901 
ranges from 10 to 20 per cent. A few Indianapolis indus- 
tries have been prevented from getting all they could out 
of the good times by a lack of capital to make necessary 
extensions. They are preparing to overcome that diffi- 
culty next year, which they expect to be as favorable to 
them as the year now closing. These concerns have 
necessarily had to turn down orders. So far as can be 
learned there have been no failures among the manufac- 
turers here this year, and there has been about 5 per 
cent. increase in the number of factories. 

The output of the Ailas Engine Works was about 20 
per cent. greater than in 1901, and the number of men 
employed increased from 1138 the first week in January 
to 1630 the last week of December, notwithstanding de- 
lays caused by the physical reorganization of the plant. 
The capitalization was reorganized early in the year, 
$300,000 of outstanding preferred stock was taken up 
and $1,000,000 new preferred issued, making the total 
capitalization $2,000,000, including $1,000,000 of ccm- 
mon stock. The increase was for covering an extensive 
plan of improvements then in progress. At that time 
a large boiler shop and a forge shop had been com- 
pleted, and since then there has been built and put into 
partial or complete service foundry No. 2, for boiler 
fittings; foundry No. 3, for engine beds and heavy 
wheels; machine shop No. 8, for engine parts; pattern 
and storage house No. 3; erecting floor No. 3, for Corliss 
engines; building for cleaning castings; addition to tu- 
bular boiler shop; central power plant, and storeroom 
for parts. There is under construction another very 
large building. of which the first floor is to be used as 
warehouse and loading room and the second for an addi- 
tional sheet iron shop. All these buildings are of stone 
and brick. most of them two or three stories and cov- 
ering considerable area. During the year the company 
purchased more than 20 acres of additional land, some 
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of which is already built upon. New equipment to the 
value of nearly $200,000 has been installed. 

The Ewart Chain Mfg. Company have increased their 
output about 15 per cent. over last year. The beginning 
of the year found the company partly in their own plant, 
having for years occupied a part of the property of the 
Indianapolis works of the National Malleable Castings 
Company, who make the castings for the chain company. 
But it became necessary during the year to enlarge, and 
n four-story brick addition was built. The machinery 
from the old plant sufficed for the new one, little being 
added except a $4000 Bayley heating plant. Of the 2000 
kinds and sizes of link chain belting made by the com- 
pany, the latest is the silent or noiseless chain for high 
speed. It has been on the market only a year and the 
present capacity of the plant for making that particular 
chain is altogether inadequate to fill the orders for it. 
A chain that has been run 1200 to 1500 feet-a minute dur- 
ing a year’s work in the company’s own shop shows no 
perceptible wear. The line of chains made by this com- 
pany ranges frorc the smallest bicycle chain to chains 
carrying 500 horse-power. With the vacation of a part 
of their property by the Ewart Chain Company the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Company are now using every 
foot of their 15 acres of ground in Indianapolis. This 
branch of the castings company was really an out- 
growth of the chain company whose business grew so 
large that the Chicago malleable plant could not handle 
it. Now the Indianapolis branch of the castings com- 
pany has outgrown its parent, the chain company, the 
lutter taking only one-third of the volume of output of 
the foundry. 

The Monarch Gas Engine Company will probably be 
reorganized early in the new year, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, and will add to their line the making of 
automobiles. As the principal stockholders live at 
Bloomington, Ind., it is probable the plant will be moved 
there and large buildings erected. The company get 
their chief trade from the farmers on engines from 2 
to 15 horse-power. 

The Parry Mfg. Company, the largest buggy makers 
in the world, will continue to move their plant during 
the coming year to the new location west of White 
River, where they have 26 acres near the tracks of the 
Belt, the Big Four and the Vandalia railroads. The 
company have plans for 20 brick one-story buildings of 
uniform size, about 90 x 400 feet. The Connersville 
wheel plant was moved here first, then a storeroom 
and paint shop for the wheels was built. This storage 
house for wheels is said to be the only one of its kind 
in the country. Its capacity is 100,000 wheels. A tire 
setting room has been just completed and put in opera 
tion. It is electrically equipped. The wood working de- 
partment will be moved to the new site the coming year 
and in 1904 it is hoped to complete the removal of the 
old plant. The company employ now about 1200 hands. 
but it is their ambition to increase the number to 5000 
when the new plant is in full operation and to turn out 
1000 buggies, or 40 carloads, a day. 

With the Jenney Electric Mfg. Company it has been 
altogether a question of capacity this year. This condi- 
tion has prevailed to a greater or less extent since the 
reorganization of the plant five years ago. It is expected 
to result in an early increase of the capital stock and 
an enlargement of the plant that will double its capacity. 
The company have within a year or two developed a 
specialty, the motor equipment for printing, engraving 
and allied concerns. They put in 50 motors for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, 50 large motors for the United States 
Printing Company, 60 for the United States Lithograph- 
ing Company and 250 for the United States Playing 
Card Company. The Atlas Engine Works’ order for this 
year was 70 motors, of which three were of 30 horse- 
power and eight of 15 horse-power. Owing to the crush 
of domestic orders the export trade has been left to take 
care of itself, but Australia sent for 50 motors of the 
smaller sizes and a fair trade was done in England. 

The Indianapolis Belting & Supply Company have 
found 1902 to be the best year for business since they 
began, 14 years ago. Three of their largest recent or- 
ders were $500 jobs for the Hoosier State Flour Mills. 
Indianapolis; the Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company 
and the Montgomery Lumber Company. Crawfordsville. 
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Indiana is the company’s principal territory. The company 
say that manufacturers think a long time before aban- 
doning leather belting for other kinds in plants already 
equipped. Prices continue high. 

The Lindsay-Russell Company have met with gratify- 
ing success since their organization in June last. They 
took the main floor of the new brick building at South 
and Missouri streets, which gave them floor space 40 
x 200, but business increased so rapidly that they have 
leased the second floor also. They manufacture automo- 
bile rear axles and complete running gears for electric 
and gas wagons. There are few, if any other, factories 
in the West making parts and gears exclusively, and 
the idea has taken well. The company have established 
trade already in Ohio, New York, [llinois, Minnesota, 
California, Canada and Australia, as well as in their 
own State. They turned down orders from Japan and 
Brazil because of the weight of the gears ordered. The 
company’s standard gear for gasoline wagons weighs 
450 pounds, and for electric wagons 400 pounds, though 
they make the latter as light as 280 pounds without the 
tires. They also build complete runabout wagons, but 
give this department little attention. The orders got 
beyond their capacity. The additional machinery needed 
has not yet been purchased. 

The Indianapolis Staple & Tack Company will go 
into new and enlarged quarters at Alabama and South 
streets February 1. The company were organized in 
March by Frank Latty and Geo. H. Evans, and began 
manufacturing in May. They make single and double 
pointed tacks and staples, the double pointed being their 
largest output. The capacity on these is 2% tons a 
day. Beginning with four machines they doubled the 
number and will add 15 new ones. Their double point 
tack machines are their own invention and make. They 
have not closed contracts for the other machinery needed, 
including a few special nail machines. The company 
claim to be the largest makers of these goods in the 
West and make a specialty of filling orders for odd 
sizes. Their product goes into the Western States, Cleve- 
land being the furthermost eastern point served. 

The M. E. Howard Machine Works, making small 
vertical engines their specialty, report progress in their 
trade, in harmony with the general advance throughout 
the country. The leader is an 8 horse-power engine, 
but 5 and 15 horse-power are also made largely here. 
Mr. Howard began his business 15 years ago, when he 
could afford to buy material for only one part at a time. 
In addition to the home trade orders have been filled 

-recently for Yokohama and Canada. Some of the en- 
gines went into the Alaska gold fields, the freight being 
double the original cost of the engines. The capacity 
of the plant is 150 engines a year. Mr. Howard feels 
the trend of events in the division of industries in that 
he has given out his first order for a part of the engine 
—connecting rods. Heretofore he has made in his shop 
every part of‘the engine. 

The Enterprise Foundry & Fence Company, the new 
name for the firm of Ellis & Helfenberger, made the 
unusually large increase of 60 per cent. in their busi- 
ness in 1902, over the preceding year. This was partly 
due to general conditions and partly to specially ener- 
getic efforts. Their public work—cemetery, college, 
court house and school fences—exceeded their private 
work. Their court house fence trade is mainly in the 
West and South, the other is well scattered over the 
entire country. The company enlarged their foundry 
during the year. Of six to eight similar plants in this 
city in the booming fence times, six or seven years ago, 
the Enterprise is the only one left. It is the largest in 
the State, although its competitors are few. The com- 
pany find an unexplainable difficulty in closing foreign 
contracts. The Iron Age brings a multitude of requests 
for catalogues and other communications from foreign 
countries and from exporting agents at New York. They 
figure low on prospective foreign jobs, but get few of 
them. The company would like to know what is the 


matter with the foreign buyers. 
i 


J. Van Vleck has retired from the firm of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., New York, owing to ill health. 
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Central Pennsylvania Industrial News. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., January 3, 1903.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company are working with a limited supply 
of fuei, aud there is a possibility of the entire works, 
employing over 8000 men, being closed next week unless 
coal arrives. The company have plenty of coal at the 
mines, but are unable to secure its prompt delivery at 
the works, and during the year 1902 two whole months 
of idleness were experienced on this account. The out- 
put for the works at Steelton during 1902 was 452,500 
tons of steel, 287,500 tons being Bessemer and 215,000 
tons open hearth. This breaks all records for production 
at these works. Ten years ago the mills produced in 
12 months only 229,291 tons of steel. Large orders have 
been received which will keep the company busy during 
1903, and will increase the output. 

President Fleming of the Harrisburg Foundry & 
Machine Company has started the new year with un- 
usually large orders. The Pittsburgh Coal Company 
have ordered two 400 horse-power engines. This is the 
twenty-fourth order from the Pittsburgh Company. The 
Carolina Steel Company of Burlington, N. C., have or 
dered one 250 horse-power engine, and Smith & Nixon, 
piano makers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 200 horse-power 
engine. President Fleming said, in a forecast of the 
coming year: “ Unless all signs fail 1903 will fully main- 
tain, if not surpass, the year just passed, which was by 
far the best we ever experienced. The foundry and 
machine works has already orders to keep all hands 
busy for four or five months. The installation of new 
machinery during the next two or three months will 
greatly increase the capacity of the plant and enable us 
to handle all orders promptly.” 

Boll Bros., manufacturers of metal beds and bed- 
ding, this city, on December 30 put in operation a new 
foundry for the making of all the brass and iron cast- 
ings to be used by the local works. 

The capacity of the Lucknow Forge, west of Harris- 
burg, has been increased by the addition of one heating 
furnace and two forge fires. The forge had a larger 
output last year than during any year of its history, save 
one. 

The Chesapeake Nail Works of Harrisburg have been 
closed since before the Christmas holidays, on account 
of a scarcity of coal. The works will resume operations 
some time next week, it is expected. 

During 1902 the Cliff Locomotive Works, a _ sub- 
sidiary company of the American Locomotive Company, 
at Scranton, turned out 122 locomotives, and orders on 
hand indicate the the coming year’s business will be 
even greater. 

Several departments of the Standard Steel Company, 
at Lewistown, Mifflin County, were closed this week, on 
account of lack of coal. 

The Wrightsville Hardware Company, at Wrights- 
ville, have been closed for a week and a half taking 
account of stock and making preparations for an en- 
largement of the plant during the coming year. The 
company have had a very prosperous year and broke all 
records for production. Three months’ orders have been 
booked for the new year. 

The Aurora Furnace at Wrightsville has been banked 
on account of shortage of coke. The company have but 
little iron on hand and many orders unfilled. 

The fuel situation among the industrial establish- 
ments at Reading has reached an alarming stage, and 
if a supply of coal is not soon received many of the 
plants will be compelled to suspend. During the busy 
season there has not been a furnace in the district that 
has not been compelled to lay off from one to three weeks 
on account of lack ‘of fuel. The Sheridan Furnace was 
to have started this week, but the management were un- 
able to make a contract for coal. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company have pur- 
chased 35 acres of land in North Lebanon township for 
$29,375, to add to their Colebrook Furnace plant. 

Robert C. Neal of Harrisburg, a director of the com- 
pany, made an inspection of the Eleanor iron plant at 
Hollidaysburg this week, and it is reported will recom- 
mend its enlargement during the coming year. 
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The Altoona Citizens’ Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Company have awarded a contract to the Erie City 
Boiler & Machine Company for the engines and boilers 
to be used in the equipment of their new plant. The 
contract calls for four tubular boilers of 300 horse-power 
each and three engines of the four-valve type of 350 
horse-power each. 

Charters were issued at the State Department during 
the past month to the following corporations: 

The Williamsport Gas Engine Company, Williamsport; cap- 
ital, $21,000. Directors: H. D. Brown, C. V. Brown, C. E. Long 
and John K. Hayes, all of Williamsport. 


The Newlin-Knight Hardware Company, Philadelphia; cap- 
ital, $60,000. Directors: T. C. Nesbitt, Jr., George Greening, W. 
E. Dowler, Philadelphia: H. R. Knight, Jenkintown; W. H. 


Jones, Norristown. 

The Hayward Foundry & Machine Company of Monongahela 
City ; capital, $2500. Directors: James B., George, Harry, 8S. L. 
ond J. B. Hayward, Jr., of Monongahela City. 

The Chambers Hardware Company, Oil City; capital, $50,- 


-000. Directors: Fred. A. Chambers, O. H. Strong, H. M. Nich- 


ols, E. V. D. Sellers, J. F. Weaver, S. Reed Bennett and F. G. 
Parks of Oil City. 

The Economy Pressed Steel Feed Company of Pittsburgh ; 
capital, $10,000. Directors: A. R. Bingham, T. H. McFeeters, 
O. E. Hallem, J. O. Bair and W. G. Carkwright of Pittsburgh. 

The J. H. Johnson, Jr., Company of Philadelphia, for manu- 
facture of iron products; capital, $300,000. Directors: Israel 
H. Johnson, Joshua R. Johnson, Washington B. Gilpin, Howard 
Casper Johnson and Robert P. Ross, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

The Pittsburgh Safe Company, Pittsburgh; capital, $1000. 
Directors: A. B. Gaehler, Charles G. McKee and E. G. Wolfram 
of Philadelphia. 

The Custer Beam Works of Philadelphia; capital, $5000. 
Directors: Charles L. Weishelt, George S. Stewart and William 
S. Atchison of Philadelphia. 

The McCoy-Sinn Iron Company of Bellefonte; capital, 
$20,000. 8. 


The Great Lakes Engineering Works. 


Announcement is made that the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Company, Detroit, Mich., will reorganize under 
the name of the Great Lakes Engineering Works with 
a capital of $1,500,000 and a bond issue of $500,000. 
The company propose to begin at once the erection of 
a large shipyard for the construction of modern steel 
vessels at a site just below the city on the Detroit River. 
Another important undertaking contemplated is the 
construction of an immense floating dry dock large 
enough to handle the biggest vessels now afloat on the 
lakes. 

The plant will occupy a tract of 85 acres on the river 
front, with a frontage of 1400 feet. There will be four 
shipbuilding berths 600 feet in length, and the yard will 
be equipped to build simultaneously four of the largest 
vessels ever planned for the lakes. It is expected that 
the buildings and docks will be completed by spring. 

The officers of the company are Antonio C. Pessano, 
president and general manager; George H. Russel, De- 
troit, vice-president, and John R. Russel, secretary and 
treasurer. Among the principal stockholders are H. W. 
Hoyt, second vice-president of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Chicago; H. B. Ledyard, president of the Michigan 
Central Railroad; W. G. Mather, Cleveland, president of 
the Cleveland Cliffs Mining Company; I. W. Frank, 
Pittsburgh, president of the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company; O. P. Letchworth, president of the Pratt 
& Letchworth Company, Buffalo, and W. D. Sargent. 


New York, president of the American Brake Shoe & - 


Foundry Company. 
jatar 
New Machine for Dressing Belts.—A new device for 
applying dressing to leather belts is being introduced 
by the Richart Mfg. Company of Scranton, Pa. It con- 
sists of a roller at the end of a case, into which a cake 
of dressing is inserted and is kept in place by a spring 
follower, which keeps the cake of dressing in contact 
with the roller at all times. When the moving belt en- 
gages the roller it causes it to revolve rapidly and rub 
against the cake of dressing on the inside of the case. 
By this means the dressing is applied to the belt very 
evenly and quickly. 
finch tliat lai 
A list of the mines of the Newport Sand Rank Com- 
pany of Newport, Ky., published last week erroneously 
‘ineluded Coldwater, Ill. It should read Waterford, Ill. 
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Trade Publications. 





Conveying Machinery.—An interesting catalogue by 
the Steel Cable Engineering Company of Boston deals with 
their conveyors of various types. Their driving mechanism 
produces an absolutely constant and even motion of the con- 
veyor with any length pitch of chain. This driver consists 
of inside and outside cams, made of steel, and bolted to cast 
iron webs which are, in turn, keyed to the driving shaft. 
Suspended in suitable bearings are two pairs of pushing arms 
which are driven forward by the cams. In the forward ends 
of these pushing arms are rollers which roll against the track 
wheels in the chain when the pushing arms are being driven 
forward. As soon as either cam has driven its pair of arms 
the required distance the arms automatically return to their 
first position and the cams are so arranged that one pair of 
arms is always pushing so that there is never let up in 
the motion of the conveyor. The roller in the end of the 
arm, which comes in contact with the track wheel, prevents 
any uneven wear of the wheel or itself on either surface, 
owing to their constant turning, so that there is no liability 


of a change of pitch in the chain and driving arms due to 
wear. 


Barrel Machinery.—A complete line of barrel machin- 
ery is manufactured by the Clough & Witt Machine Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. The appliances consist of cham- 
fering, leveling and crozing machines, friction driven truss- 
ing machines, adjustable setting up forms, hoop nailing 
forms, slack barrel heaters, &c. The friction power wind- 
lass for hooping is operated by a foot treadle, leaving both 
hands of the operator free to handle the cable and truss 
hoops. As the cable is drawn from both ends at the same 
time the annoyance of having the barrel roll during the oper- 
ation is avoided. 


“Underground Wire Rope Haulage” is the title of 
an illustrated article by the Broderick & Bascom Rope Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., describing the successful applica- 
tion of wire rope haulage in the workings of the Coal Valley 
Mining Company at Sherrard and Cable, Ill. The article 
is presented in the form of a pamphlet on heavy paper of 
fine quality, measuring 9 x 12 inches. The tail rope sys- 
tem has been in operation in these mines for 20 years, but a 
number of years ago it was abandoned in the Cable mine as 
incapable of further output on a paying basis, under old 
methods. A modern tail rope system extending into the 
workings for 11% miles was the means of immediately doubl- 
ing the output at one-half the cost of the old operations. 
Now the mine is being drawn and the haulage system extends 
about 5500 feet along the main tunnel. A feature of this 
tunnel is the heavy grades which in places reach a pitch of 
10 per cent. The main rope is 1 inch in diameter, the tail 
rope %4, and both are of six strands, with 19 wires to the 
strand, with a hemp center. The hauling machinery is above 
ground, the ropes running over sheaves down the shaft and 
into the tunnel. 


Power Transmission Machinery.—Complete water, 
steam and electrical plants are designed and equipped by 
the James Hunter Machine Company of North Adams, Mass. 
A catalogue by them illustrates a method for the transmis 
sion of power by means of a main receiving or driving pulley 
mounted upon a quill or hollow shaft through which the 
main shaft passes, being connected to the quill by a friction 
clutch. The clutch is operated by a geared shipper attached 
to one of the floor stands supporting the quill. The bear 
ings for quill and shaft are of the ring oiling, ball and socket 
type, supported in floor stands permitting vertical and hori- 
zontal adjustment. 


Mill, Machinists’, Railroad Supplies, &c.—A bound 
volume of over 650 pages has been received from the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Gage & Supply Company, who are contracting 
engineers for steam power plants complete in every detail. 
The product is composed of pipe, fittings, valves, gauges, 
injectors, oilers, belting, forges, drills, pipe tools, taps, dies, 
reamers, bolts, nuts, foundry supplies, wire rope, lifting 
jacks, hangers, pulleys, sheaves, manila rope transmissions, 
elevating and conveying machinery, boilers and engines. A 
copious index provides means for ready reference. 


Bolt and Nut Machinery.—An attractive catalogue has 
been gotten out by the Acme Machinery Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Acme bolt cutters have four dies to each 
set, made of market size tool steel, carefully ground to stand- 
ard gauges and made to fit the hardened tool steel bushings 
in the die head. Being plain in shape they can be made in 
any machine shop by an ordinary mechanic at a trifling cost. 
The Acme six-spindle nut tapper is suitable for tapping % 
to 1 inch, either square or hexagon nuts. This machine has 
adjustable nut holders and quick acting sockets. The taps 
can be removed and replaced while the machine runs at 
full speed, or each spindle may be stopped at will. Bach 
pair of spindles runs at different speeds, but can be arranged 
to run at one speed if desired. 

Under the title “Dise Grinder Facts” the Bayldon 
Machine & Tool Company of Jersey City, N. J., have pre- 
pared a pamphlet explaining what a disc grinder will do. It 
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is stated that steei discs covered with emery paper are the 
most rapid cutting of all grinding devices so far invented, 
as their cutting speed is twice that at which any emery 
wheel can be safely revolved and their surface always re- 
mains true. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, 714-718 St. Charles 
street, St. Louis, Mo., are distributing a very useful desk 
calendar, having a separate leaf for each day of the year, 
with space for memoranda. It is mounted on a steel stand. 


The American Bridge Company of New York, 100 Broad- 
way, New York, are favoring their customers with pocket 
diaries of exceptional value. Double the usual space is 
furnished for daily memoranda, but thin paper of high 
quality is used, which avoids bulkiness. Much information 
of value to business men is incorporated in the book, in- 
cluding miniature maps of American countries and United 
States possessions. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





Materials for construction and machinery for operating the 
coke ovens they propose to build will be required by the Colum- 
bus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio. The company have 
purchased the Raven Coal Company, whose properties are located 
on the Kanawha & Hocking Railroad, in West Virginia. The 


output of the mines is between 500 and 600 tons of coal a day, ° 


and the steel company wi!l erect a sufficient number of ovens 
to supply their furnaces with coke. 

Duquesne Furnace No. 4 of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Duquesne, Pa., which has been idle for some time for relining 
and other repairs, was blown in again last week. The match 
was applied to the furnace by the daughter of Azor R. Hunt, 
genera! superintendent of the Duquesne Steel Works and blast 
furnaces. This furnace is in splendid shape and is expected to 
turn out an average of 600 tons of iron or more per day. 


All the mills of the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, 
at Youngstown, Ohio, are now in full operation. The last depart- 
ment to get started was the new skelp mill, which was put in 
operation last week. The pay roll of the company amounts to 
about $80,000 per month. The output consists of iron sheets and 
iron tubes. 


The new plant of the Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Com- 
pany, at McKee’s Rocks, Pittsburgh, will begin operations this 
month. ‘The plant will have a capacity of about 1500 tons of 
springs per year, but it is probable the output will be materially 
increased later in the year. 


Haselton Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Haselton, Olio, has been started up after a long shut down for 
repairs and also for want of coke. WHaselton rolling mill of the 
same concern has been started up, the puddling mill resuming 
operations on Monday, January 5, and the finishing mills a few 
days later. 

The schedule of liabilities and assets of the Ohio Rolling Mill 
Company, Findlay, Ohio, was filed in the courts last week. The 
liabilities were given as $35,293 and the assets $60,753.36. 

The Clevelard Cliffs Iron Company of Cleveland, Ohio, are re- 
ported to be investigating an acreage on the river front at 
‘Toledo with a view of establishing a blast furnace and sheet mil!. 
Options on considerable property are said to have been taken. 
but the matter is still in an undecided state and the Cleveland 
people are as yet unwilling to discuss it. The Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company are among the largest producers of ore in the 
country. Last year they brought down from Lake Superior 
1,800,000 tons of ore. 


The Norwalk Steel & Iron Company, who are completing a 
large steel plant at Norwalk, Ohio, are back of a project to estab- 
lish a steel castings plant In that city. Plans are under con- 
sideration for a main building from 200 to 300 feet long and 
from 60 to 100 feet wide, together with necessary auxiliary 
buildings. A site of sufficient size to accommodate large addi- 
tions has been secured, and it is announced that the plant will 
be erected during the coming summer. 


General Machinery. 


Roberts, Tatem & Co., recently organized, have leased the 
Thomas Iron Works, Berkley, Va., and after a number of im- 
provements to the planc they are prepared to turn out first-class 
work, 


The Minster Machine Company, Minster, Ohio, have pur- 
chased some special machinery to enable them to take care of 
their increasing business. The company recently began the man- 
ufacture of plain pulleys, a clutch for attaching wood pulleys, 
and ornamental urns for lawns, parks, &c. 


The Miami Valley Machine Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
are receiving a great deal of encouragement on their new 13%- 
inch by 6-foot engine lathe from both dealers and users, and 
have disposed of one-half of the first lot of 12 lathes which 
they are at present building. 


The Palfrey Foundry & Machine Works, Macon, Mo., will 
erect 3 new plant near Kansas City. They are preparing to take 


up the manufacture of a rumber of new specialties, including 
a steam boiler tube expander, coal car, trucks, store, pantry and 
closet shelving, upon all of which Mr. Palfrey has been allowed 
patents. Outside territory for the patents will be on sale. 

S. D. Warren & Co. have recently bought three induction 
motors, two of 100 horse-puwer and one of 150 horse-power, 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, to be installed 
in their paper mill at Cumberland Mills, Maine. The two 100 
horse-power motors wi:l be used for driving blowers furnishing 


mechanical draft, and the 150 horse-power motor will drive 
paper making machinery of various kinds. 

It is announced that the Phenix Iron Works, at Winona, 
Minn., are to be offered for sale by the executors of the estate of 
Wm. M. Hulbert, who for 30 years was the proprietor of the 
plant. Since the death of Mr. Hulbert the executors have con- 
tinued to conduct the business and will continue to do so until 
the plant is sold. 


The Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., have been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The indebtedness 
which may be incurred by the company is limited to $50,000. 
The company will manufacture various kinds of machinery 
The incorporators are H. H. Smith, president and treasurer: 
Roy B. Smith, vice-president; Edward F. Melony, secretary: 
Julia P. Smith and H. G. Dittbenner. One building which will 
be used as a foundry is already under construction. Other 
buildings wil' follow. 


The report that the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Biddeford, 
Maine, would enlarge their shops at once is denied. There is no 
doubt, however, that the plant will be materially enlarged before 
the end of the year, the proposed additions being a machine 
shop, 70 x 600 feet, and a power house, 40 x 100 feet. 


The Fire Department, New York, will erect a three-story 
brick repair shop at Twelfth avenue and Fifty-seventh street, 
covering a plot 56 x 352 feet. 

The Webster, Camp & Lane Company, Akron, Ohio, builders 
of Akron Corliss engines, mining machinery, coal and ore 
handling machinery, are equipping 42 ore unloading machines at 
Lake Erie docks belonging to the Pennsylvania Railroad and M. 
A. Hanna & Co., with Hulett automatic unloading buckets. The 
unloading machines to which they are being attached are of the 
Brown and King Bridge type, which are at present equipped 
with hand filled buckets. There are 12 of them in Cleveland 
belonging to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 12 in Ashtabula belong- 
ing to M. A. Hanna & Co., 12 in Erie belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and six in Buffalo belonging to M. A. Hanna & 
Co. ‘The same concern are rebuilding two additional unloaders 
for the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. 


At Pittsburgh the partnership heretofore existing between 
Charles R. Dallas and Guy P. Thurber, under the firm name of 
Pittsburgh Engineering Company, has been dissolved, Charles R. 
Dallas having sold his interest to Guy P. Thurber, who will con- 
tinue the business under the same name as heretofore. 


The Dayton & Muncie Traction Company of Dayton, Ohlo, 
through E. P. Roberts & Co., Cleveland consulting engineers, 
have placed contracts for the equipping and building of 45 miles 
of electric road in Ohio and Indiana. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company wil! furnish the entire electrical equipment for 
power house, substations and rolling stock, the largest items be- 
ing two 500-kw alternating current generators and five 200-kw. 
rotary converters. The Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, Ohio, 
will furnish two 750 horse-power cross compound condensing 
engines, and the boilers will be furnished by the Stirling Com- 
pany, Barberton, Ohio. The auxiliary steam equipment and pip 
ing will be furnished by the Shone-Kendall Company, Toledo. 
The Chase Construction Company of Detroit will be actively in 
charge of the work of building the road. 


The Sherwin-Williams Paint Company of Cleveland have 
placed a contract with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh for electrical equipment aggregating nearly 
$500,000, to be placed in their various manufacturing plants 
throughout the country. For the Cleveland plant three large 
generators and a number of induction motors will be installed, 
and at the Newark, N. J., plant a generator and a number of 
motors. At Pullman, IIl., two generators and a number of 
motors will be installed. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company of Cleveland have se- 
cured a contract from the Ironville Dock & Coal Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, for the erection of a vessel fueling outfit to have 
a capacity of 500 tons of coal per hour. The coal is dumped 
into a large hopper and is loaded into any portion of a boat by 
means of a shifting spout. 


The National Coal Burner Company, Toledo, Ohio, are shortly 
to be incorporated to manufacture the Howe feeder system for 
burning powdered coal. This system has been placed In opera- 
tion In the plant of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company of 
Cleveland, and it was thoroughly described and illustrated in a 
recent issue of The Iron Age. Jobn Kirschner & Co., Toledo 
bankers, are promoting and financing the project, and it is the 
intention to erect a large plant to manufacture the outfits. 


The Carlyle-Johnson Machinery Company have organized at 
Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital stock of $100,000 for the 
manufacture of tools, &c. The incorporators are M. Carlyle 
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Johnson, George W. Upton, John Stambaugh, H. H. Stambaugh 
and H. M. Robinson. 


Boilers, Engines, &c. 


W. P. Walsh, of Grundy Center, Iowa, has been granted a 
franchise for an electric light and power plant by the city of 
Reinbeck. The plant will be operated by steam power, will have 
a capacity of 25 2000 candie-power are and 1200 16 candle-power 
incandescent lights, and will cost complete about $12,000. The 
equipment will consist of 150 horse-power Corliss engine and 
horizontal tubular boilers, direct connected generator and 
motors, and one geared head deep well pump for city water. 
Bids will be received January 10 for engine, boilers and gen- 
erator. Mr. Walsh at present is superintendent of the Grundy 
Center Electric Light, Heat & Power Company. 

The Bauer Machine Works, A. F. Bauer, proprietor, Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturers of gas and gasoline engines, have in- 
corporated with a capital of $5000 as the Bauer Machine Works 
Company. The new company have purchased a plot of ground 
on West Eighteenth street, where they will erect a building 50 x 
100 feet, two stories. No new machinery will be installed at 
present, but next summer some will be added. A. F. Bauer is 
president. 

The Williamsport Gas Engine Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
were incorporated to succeed the Longtine Gas Engine Company 
in the manufacture of gas and gasoline engines. The company 
took charge of the plant in November, but have lately moved 
into larger quarters, where they will continue the manufacture 
of the Longtine type of engine in sizes 1, 3%, 5 and 10 horse- 
power. 

Piping, shafting, &c., are required for the new power house 
to be built at mill No. 2 of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany, Salem, Mass. A 1500 horse-power cross compound engine 
will be installed which will transmit power by rope drive into 
the various floors. Lockwood, Green & Co., engineers, 93 Federal 
street, Boston, who have the matter in charge, advise us that 
the contract for the engine only has been let. The company 
also contemplate a similar improvement at their mill No. 5. 


Having just passed through the most successful business year 
since the organization of the company. the Waterloo Gasoline 
Engine Company, Waterloo, Iowa, are about to reincorporate 
and increase their capital stock from $409,000 to $150,000. The 
new management will include the consol dation of the Waterloo 
Gasoline Engine Company and the Davis Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany into one company, to be known as the Waterloo Motor 
Works, ‘The product of the new company will be a full line of 
automobiles, stationary, portable and pumping gasoline engines. 

The supervisors have been considering a resolution appro- 
priating $10,000 for a new power house and boilers at the 
County Court House, Herkimer, N. Y. 

The Water Works Department of Sandusky, Ohio, are in- 
stalling a 10,000,000 gallon pumping engine built by the Holly 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. 

About 100 boiler makers employed in the plants of the For- 
est City Boiler Company, the Union Machine & Boiler Com- 
pany. H. B. Teachout and the Lake Erie Boiler Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, went on strike last week demanding a nine-hour 
workday. The men are largely engaged in marine boiler re- 
pair work, and many of them made a similar attempt to gain 
a shorter workday in a strike last winter. At that time the 
strike interfered seriously with marine repair work, but the in- 
dications are that the present strike will be speedily settled. 

It is stated that bids are asked until January 15 for con- 
structing pump house and equipment, including pumps, boilers, 
water tank, trestle and extension of mains, at Fort Snelling, 
Minn. George E. Pond, chief quartermaster, St. Paul. 

The Home Brewing Company, Toledo, Ohio, have placed a 
contract with Huefteman & Cramer of Detroit for the erection 
of a brewery to involve the expenditure of about $150,000. A 
150 horse-power engine, two 150 horse-power boilers, two 50- 
ton ice machines, two steel grain bins with elevating machinery, 
storage tanks, air pumps, brew kettles and other equipment will 
be required. 

The Cleveland & Sandusky Brewing Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will make extensive improvements and additions to their 
East End brewery, and will install new engines, boilers, ice ma- 
chines and other equipment. 


Foundries. 


The Torrent Pump Company, recently incorporated, have 
taken over the plant and business of the Torrent Pump & Fence 
Company of Cleveland, and will continue the manufacture of 
pumps for wells and cisterns in a new plant they are building in 
Sebring, Ohio, and which they hope to occupy within a few 
days. The officers are: George E. Sebring, president; F. A. 
Sebring, vice-president ; I. K. Hurt, secretary; W. H. Sebring, 
treasurer, and C, N. Ogle, superintendent. 

The Price & Evans Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have incorporated. It is their intention to make some minor 
improvements to the plant and later in the year it is probable 
a substantial addition wil] be erected. 

The Oil Well Supply Company of Pittsburgh are filling ‘a 
large order for pipe for export to Sumatra. The order is said 
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to amount to 900 tons of 3 and 9 inch line pipe and will be used 
for oil development in the east coast of the island. 


The plant of the Wilkes Foundry Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
Will be extended 100 feet and in the spring a foundry, 110 x 250 
feet, will be built which will be used for light work and will be 
equipped with molding machines. 


The American Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn., will build a 
new foundry, 62 x 162 feet. The Torrington Building Company 
have the contract. 


The Mansfield Engineering Company, Mansfield, Ohio, have 
broken ground for a new foundry. It will be of brick and steel, 
75 x 175 feet, and will be covered by a 25-ton electric traveling 
crane. The foundry will be in shape by April 1, and thereafter 
they wil! make all their own castings. They are also erecting 
a new power house in which will be installed an engine, gen- 
erator, air compressor and boiler. The building is designed for 
an extension which will be erected this year, and at that time 
two imore boilers and engines will be installed. 

The Fair Foundry Company, Knoxville, Tenn., advise us 
that trade with them last year was better than in any previous 
season. They have bought more land and purpose making some 
additions to the plant in the way of buildings and new machin- 
ery. The company make a line of stoves which they sell entirely 
to the local jobbers, and also do a general foundry business. 


The Twentieth Century Heating & Ventilating Company, suc- 
cessors to Clerkin & Maag of Akron, Ohio, are enlarging their 
foundry to double its former capacity and contemplate during 
the coming season the erection of one and perhaps two large 
warehouses in the Central West. The company have in prepara- 
tion a new catalogue which they expect to distribute among the 
trade early in the new year. 


F. & L. Kain & Brothers, Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturers of 
the Estate stoves and ranges, advise us that they have now i» 
course of construction and near completion a new foundry which 
will give them an increased producing capacity of 40 per cent, 
They are also building an additional manufacturing shop 50 « 
180 feet, five stories high, and a power plant, with a nev wuiid- 


ing for japanning, galvanizing and tinning. They ive 5 2cently 
completed tbe installation of electric lighting in the’ } ant. 

The Toledo Castings Comp. > of Toledo, Ohio, f@ awarded 
a contract to Frank Stahl for t rection c? the! « feuadry 


at East Toledo. The bnilding will cost :bout $9,006 and 
work will start at once. . 


Fires. 


The Kennilworth brick works, across the river from Wells- 
ville, Ohio, and owned by Park Bros. of Pittsburgh, were de- 
stroyed by fire January 3. The loss will reach $25,000. 


The plant of ..ne Ghar'es Abresch Company, carriage manu- 
facturers, Milwaukee, Wis., was destroyed by fire December 31. 
The loss is upward of $100,000. 


Fire did $5000 damage to the plant of the Columbus Bolt 
Works, Columbus, Ohio, December 30. 


The factory of the Stoughton Mills Company, Stoughton, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire January 1. The loss is about 
$35,000. 


It is stated that a large amount of machinery was lost in the 
fire which destroyed the grain elevator of the Great Western 
Cereal Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, entailing a loss of $100,000. 

The plant of George B. Freeman & Co., manufacturers of bits 
and bolster springs, Racine, Wis., was destroyed by fire Decem- 
ber 23, causing a loss of $20,000, on which there was an insur- 
ance of $5000. It is supposed that the fire originated from an 
explosion of gas in the engine room. 

Morris & Lewis’ foundry, known as the Rock Island Iron 
Works, Rock Island. Ill, was destroyed by fire December 31. 
The loss is placed at $40,000. 


Hardware. 


G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, have under way at 
the present time plans for a new grinding shop, approximately 
50 x 200 feet, and a new engine house, with 700 horse-power 
engine. This is referred to as double the capacity of the largest 
of their present engines. 


General Foundry Company, Gardner, Mass., manufacturers 
of gray iron, brass and composition castings of every descrip- 
tion, have so much outgrown their present quarters that they 
contemplate making an addition to their plant as soon as the 
frost leaves the ground in the spring. 


Richardi & Bechtold, Bellaire, Mich., manufacturers of 
woodenware specialties, kitchen, dairy, bakery and confectionery 
utensils, are about ready to start up for the season, after hav- 
ing thoroughly overhauled and improved the plant. 


The American Mfg. Company, Arlington Heights, Ohio, have 
closed their factory for a period of two or three weeks for the 
purpose of making extensive repairs and putting in more ma- 
chinery to meet the rapidly increasing demand for their Sprung 
washing machine. The output of this washer during 1902 more 
than doubled that of last year, and the company are expecting 
to make an even better record during 1903. 


The Grifin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., are building a new 
power house and installing two 100 horse-power return tubular 
boilers and a Corliss engine to match. _As soon as they can get 
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the new plant going they will move their old boiler and engine 
into the new building, giving them considerable additional man- 
ufacturing space. 

The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have just completed their No. 3 factory, 100 x 110 feet, 
which will add 25 per cent. to their capacity. The building is 
seven stories. ‘The first floor is used for the storage of raw 
materials and as a shipping room; the second and third floors 
are devoted to the manufacture of porcelain lining for refrig 
erators; the fourth floor is devoted to packing and crating re- 
frigerators, and the fifth, sixth and seventh to storage. The 
two upper floors are 19 and 20 feet in the clear, giving double 
the amount of storage on each floor. 


Bay State Stamping Company, Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turers of Bennett pedal ferrules, bicycle parts, &c., have moved 
into a larger and more modern plant, where they are in excel- 
lent position to meet the requirements of their growing business. 


The Robin Hood Powder Company, Swanton, Vt., have dur- 
ing the past four months increased their output to more than 
three times their capacity on January 1, 1902, which is indica- 
tive of the rapidly increasing demand for Robin Hood smoke- 
less powder and factory loaded ammunition. They are expect 
ing still further to increase their capacity during the coming 
spring. 

Fitchburg File Works, Fitchburg, Mass., who make an exten 
Sive line of hack saw blades and files, have recently added to 
their factory an adjoining building which will be used principally 
to extend their manufacturing facilities in the hack saw blade 
line, the business of which department has very largely increased. 
The new building will give them 24,000 feet additional floor 
space, all of which will be available for manufacturing purposes. 


Monitor Drill Company, Minneapolis, Minn., several months 
since idéreased their capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 
The company are now preparing pians which will double the 
output”on*their double disk drill, for which they have had an 
especially fhage demand. 


The capite ste k of the Findlay Axe & Tool Company, Find- 
lay, Ohio, has fee increased from $40 000 to $50,000. 


John D. Ma” ond A. C. Blinn’ .ve-taken over the plant 
of the Crandall “ettce & Iron Company, Sandusky, Ohio, and 
will alice enldfge it 4uring the summer. The present plant 
is 56 x 96 feet, and included in the transfer is a site of 66 x 
200 feet. 

Miscellaneous, 

The plant of the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, recently purchased by George T. Oliver and other 
capitalists of Pittsburgh, was put in partial operativm on Mon- 
day, December 29. It is the intention to greatly enlarge this 
plant and make both wooden and steel cars, and contracts for 
new buildings and equipment will be placed in a short time. 


The Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of magnesia felts, pipe and boiler coverings, asbestos build- 
ing papers, &c., have under consideration the erection of a large 
plant in the vicinity of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Press dispatches from Nashua, N. H., state that arrange- 
ments are under way for a combination of all the large inde- 
pendent brick-making plants. It is proposed to capitalize the 
new corporation for $5,000,000 and to build several new plants. 


The Atlantic Macaroni Company, New York, have purchased 
a site in Long Island City where they will erect a large plant, 
removing their works from Newark and Manhattan to the new 
location as soon as the buildings are ready, which will be within 
a year. 


The Wilson Steel Range Company have just been organized 
at Belleville, Ill., with a capital stock of $50,000. The new 
plant will be located in what is known as the West End, in the 
neighborhood of the Eagle Foundry. Work on the necessary 
buildings is under way and it is the expectation that the plant 
will be in running order about March 1. The officers of the 
company are: President, James Wilson; vice-president, William 
Schlott, and secretary and treasurer, Gotlieb D. Klemme. 


The entire manufacturing plant of the Rutland Fire Clay 
Company, at Rutland, Vt., was destroyed by fire on December 14. 
The loss is partially covered by insurance. The company advise 
us that they have arranged for temporary quarters to enable 
them to carry on their business until they can make arrange- 
ments for rebuilding, which they will probably do in the spring, 
putting up larger and more substantial structures than those 
destroyed. They have received the necessary supplies to be used 
in taking care of their present orders, and are making every 
effort to get new machinery for grinding in place. The com- 
pany expect to be able to begin shipping on the orders that have 
accumulated by January 1, after which they will be able to take 
good care of al) their business. The company are large manu- 
facturers of fire clay, fire brick, stove and range lining, sewer 
pipe, stove putty and stove polish. 

The Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, have an 
order for the dies, stamps and other machinery for the manufac- 
ture of a new type of radiator, to be made by a new company 
of whom Guy Major is the head, and which it is said will be 
capitalized with $5,000,000. The radiator is to be manufactured 
under the patents of C. E. Safford of Buffalo, N. Y. It is made 
of pressed steel, is only about one-third the thickness of the 








cast radiator and is said to have one-third more radiating power, 
while it can be constructed at about one-half the cost of the 
radiators now in use. The radiators, it is claimed, are pressed 
in such a manner that when the halves are knit together they 
are practically air tight, preventing leakage. It is uncertain 
where the factory for the manufacture of these goods will be 
located. F. J. Weber of the Steel Storage & Elevator Construc- 
tion Company of Buffalo is interested. 

Certificate of incorporation has been filed by the Buffalo 
Automatic Mfg. Company, at Buffalo, N. Y., and the company 
will engage in the manufacture of automatic telephones. The 
directors are Lee Ephriam, Henry Ephriam and Louis Seyfang. 

The Buffalo Spring & Gear Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
become insolvent, owing to complicated financial embarrass- 
ment of one of their principal customers. Application for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver has been made by the directors. The 
liabilities of the company aggregate $314,000. The company 
have a large plant, completely equipped for the manufacture of 
light vehicles, which has been their trade specialty. 

The new plant of the American Cabinet Company, which is 
being built about two miles north of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
will be one of the largest furniture factories in the country and 
will consist of four large buildings and several smaller struc- 
tures. Work on the buildings is nearing completion, and it is 
expected the plant will be in operation about Feb. 1. Twelve 
carloads of machinery have just arrived for installation. In 
connection with the factory the company are building an indus- 
trial village adjacent to the plant, which will be known as El- 
merton, where 50 or more houses are to be built at once and 
others added as required by employees. 

The Victor & Burg Bros. Mfg. Company, Denver, Col., have 
organized for the manufacture of Victor safety acetylene gas 
machines, gas and electric fixtures, &c. 


The business of the E. Jenckes Mfg. Company, Pawtucket, 
R. L., will hereafter be conducted by two new corporations, the 
Jenckes Spinning Company, who have taken over the manufac- 
ture of cotton yarn, and the E. Jenckes Mfg. Company, who have 
tuken over the manufacture of knitting machines, wire goods, 
&e. With this division and the additional factory now being 
erected, both companies will have increased facilities. The man- 
agement of the former company continues, the officers of both 
companies being the same. They are: S. A. Jenckes, president ; 
Leroy Fales, vice-president; R. J. Jenmckes, secretary; J. F. 
Jenckes, treasurer, and F. L. Jenckes, agent. 

The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Company, Limited, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have purchased a piece of property, 130 x 168 feet, 
near their plant for the purpose of extending their works to 
cover the growing demand for their products. 

Charles P. Flanagan has taken over the Interests of his as- 
sociate, L. W. Sanford, in the Union Roofing & Supply Company, 
Niles, Ohio, and now controls the plant. He is having plans 
prepared for the enlargement of the plant which will double its 
eapacity. 

The Rochester & Lake Ontario Water Company have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500,000, 
divided into 25,000 shares of a par value of $100 each. 
The company’s office will be in Rochester, and the villages 
of Brightou, Fairport, Greece and Gates are to be supplied with 
water, permits having already been obtained from the authori- 
ties. The names of the seven directors, their addresses and the 
number of shares of stock held by each are as follows: George 
M. Bunting, Philadelphia, 1250 shares; S. Q. Mingle, New York, 
1250 shares; H. B. Mingle, New York, 10 shares; William B. 
Leigh, Philadelphia, 5 shares; H. Bayard Hodge, New York, 10 
shares: Edward Harris, Rochester, 10 shares; Albert Harris, 
Rochester, 10 shares. 

The Cleveland Water Works Department have opened bids 
on 15,000 water meters. The Neptune Meter Company of New 
York offered them at $6.50 per meter and the Thompson Meter 
Company, Brooklyn, at $6.60. 

At the recent auction sale of the plant of the E. Stebbins 
Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., brass founders and finishers, 
Frederick Harris bid in the property for $50,000 in the interest 
of a syndicate of the creditors, who have in contemplation a re- 
organization of the company. In the meantime the business will 
be conducted by A. H. Warner as agent, who has authority to 
make contracts and carry on the business, all of which will be 
assumed by the reorganized company. 

The National Corundum Wheel Company, Clayville, N. Y., 
have purchased the foundry and machine shop of A. BE. King & 
Co., which they are preparing to equip with the most modern 
machinery for the manufacture of corundum and emery wheels. 
The company have their own mines and will mine, crush and 
prepare the material for their wheels. The crushing machinery 
has not yet been installed. They will also continue the manufac- 
ture of wagon makers’ and hardware supplies, including the 
Clayville skeins and boxes, 200 sets of which have been recently 
ordered by one firm. W. L. Baker ts president, H. L. Holmes 
secretary, and J. F. Spohn treasurer and superintendent. 


The Harmon Steel Fence Post Company of Rosewood, Ohio, 
have incorporated and will establish a plant at Rosewood. In- 
corporators: E. F. Harmon, C. F. Hateman, Byron Pickering, 
M. E. Winter and T. J. Geck. 
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The United States Steel Corporation’s Earnings 


The United States Steel Corporation have made pub- 
lic their preliminary annual statement for the year 
ended December 31 last. The statement does not permit 
of comparisons with the previous year, as the fiscal year 
was changed in May last so as to make it end with the 
calendar year instead of on March 31. A complete an- 
nual report with general balance sheet, financial state- 
ments, statistics, &c., will be submitted at the annual 
meeting in April, or as much earlier as it can be fur- 
nished. The statement of earnings just issued is as 
follows: 

Net Earnings. 


PN IRs b:0b sk oS Oke ebae wane KORE $8,901,016 
I I, 6 vias eke RES RADAS RRR OS 7,678,583 
ee a ee eee 10,135,858 
ee er eee . 12,320,766 
EON go hsikké Seka exakovhanca cca 13,120,930 
EE £6 da soe eplnaie dibs ean eaten 12,220,362 
IN i sia a6 Mine eh ain wei on keine ale 12,041,914 
i fio ald goede ie wae ww mle tlaak aa 12,972,729 
re ne 11,930,846 
PE: Gs 052500 sada ond Adee eee 12,652,707 
Dn Mn: > ck inc aweksaare decks ce 10,686,906 


December, 1902 (estimated)............ 8,000,000 


Total net earnings after deducting each 
month the expenditures for ordinary 
repairs, renewals and maintenance of 
plants, also interest on bonds and fixed 
charges of the subsidiary companies.......... . .$132,662,617 
Deduct amounts set aside for the follow- 
ing purposes—viz. : 
Sinking funds on bonds of subsidiary 





SN 3. 6. aN RHR RED RR $624,064 
Depreciation and reserve funds (reg- 
ular provisions for the year)..... 13,004,119 
Special fund set aside for deprecia- 
tion and improvements.......... 10,000,000 
——_———- _ 24,528,183 
Balance of profits for year applicable for United 
States Steel Corporation securities............. $108,134,434 
Deduct : 
interest on United States Steel Corpora- 
ee ee ere ee $15,200,000 
Sinking fund on United States Steel 
Corporation bonds for Year........ 3,040,000 


meee SAUSRCSS 


Oe 0 eee ue ee aaa $89,894,434 
Dividends for year on stocks of United 
States Steel Corporation—viz. : 


Preferred, J POF CORt...ccccccsons $35,720,179 


Common, 4 per cent.............. 20,332,690 
—————— $56,052,869 





Undivided profits for the year applicable to increase 
“‘devreciation and reserve fund" accounts, for 
mew construction OF SUPplUB. .....ccccvccsecens $33,841,565 
The earnings for the year ended March 31, 1902, 
were $111,067,195, and the then surplus was $24,449,- 
717. 
A comparative statement for the last quarter of the 
year just passed was also made public. This statement 
follows: 


Earnings for quarter ending December 1902. 1901. ° 
. OFC eLe Tee TTT Tee eee $31,339,613 $29,759,912 
December December 

1, 1902. 1, 1901. 
a er $54,724,106 $55,315,528 
ene SUURORE BONEA: «0.00 vceeckscnce’ 222,367,839 206,261,772 


Liabilities. 
Purchase money obligations and bills 


DED X45 WSN Senos e eta $14,065,461 $28,264,498 
Other current liabilities............. 35,246,402 37,615,886 


DN ci crate eee aee ket xs ..$49,311,.863 $65,880,384 
ee TOE BERNER. sks kvcsw swan oes .173,055,976 140,381,388 
Increase in net current assets........ SEGTGEOS  § 9s wiv dkSaee 


The amount of orders on hand December 31; 1902, 
Was 5,347,253 tons, as against 4,497,749 tons on De- 
cember 31. 1901. The amount of bonds in the hands of 
the public on December 31, 1902, was $363,745,802, and 
on December 31, 1901, it was $366,298,721. 

These figures were given out after a regular meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the corporation on Janu- 
ary 6. At this meeting the board amended the by-laws 
by increasing the number of the Finance Committee, 
and Henry ©. Frick and Robert Bacon, who recently 
retired from J. P. Morgan & Co., were elected members 
of the committee. The board approved the action of the 
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Finance Committee in makiug purehase of the Troy 
furnaces and steel works and of the Union Steel and 
Sharon Steei plants. 

The board also approved the plan reported by the 
Finance Committee for profit sharing and subscription 
te stock by the employees. It was reported to the 
board that this plan for stock subseription was being 
well received by the employees, and that within three 
days after opportunity to subscribe was given upward 
of 13,000 shares had been subscribed for. 


a 


New Publication. 
Letters from a Self Made Merchant to His Son. By 
Horace Lorimer. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
312 pages. Lllustrated. 


Those who are looking for something original but 
not improbable, bright but not overstrained, interesting 
but not frivolous, thoughtful but not heavy, wise but 
not pedantic, will find this book just to their liking. It 
has not a dull page in it, but scintillates with wit and 
humor from cover to cover. Purporting to be letters 
written by John Graham, head of the house of Graham 
& Co., pork packers in Chicago, to his son Pierrepont, 
the plan of the book offers an admirable opportunity for 
the bestowal of good advice to young men from the 
time they go to college until they have established for 
themselves a business footing, and are in a position to 
marry and enter upon the more serious duties of life. 

The book comprises 20 letters or chapters, following 
the course of the boy through college, into a subordinate 
position in his father’s establishment, on the road as a 
traveling salesman, through successive promotions, up 
to his development into a man of some value to the 
business. Youthful follies, vanities, mistakes and 
escapades, sorely trying to a hard headed business man, 
are the subjects of special letters. But John Graham, 
with all his hard headedness, is a teacher who does not 
forget that he was once a boy, and his efforts to lead 
his son’s ideas in the right direction are full of sym- 
pathy and leniency, while at the same time he uses 
homely proverbs, quaint metaphors and anecdotes ap- 
parently drawn from his own experience to drive home 
a full appreciation of the point he is making against a 
foolish habit or tendency. The book abounds in epi- 
grams, a few of which follow: 

“ Education’s a good deal like eating—a fellow can’t 
always tell which particular thing did him good, but he 
can usually tell which one did him harm.” 

“There isn’t any such thing as being your own boss 
in this world unless you’re a tramp, and then there’s 
the constable.” 

“You can trust any number of men with your money, 
but mighty few with your reputation. Half the men 
who are with the house on pay day are against it the 
other six.” 

“There’s no easier way to cure foolishness than to 
give a man leave to be foolish.” 

“The easiest way in the world to make enemies is to 
hire friends.” 

“To get any sense out of a proverb I usually find 
that T have to turn it wrong side out.” 

“The only animal which the Bible calls patient is an 
ass, and that’s both good doctrine and good natural 
history.” 

“It’s easy to have the confidence of the house or the 
confidence of tae buyer, but you’ve got to have both. 
The house pays you your salary, and the buyer helps 
you earn it.” 

The book will probably be read with greater pleas- 
ure by a business man than by his son, because experi- 
ence teaches us the value of good advice. But the boys 
should be given the opportunity to read it and perhaps 
they will profit by it. 


— 


At the office of the American Can Company, New 
York, the general manager stated that he knew nothing 
about the reported purchase by his company of the 
large plant of the Indianapolls Tin Can Company, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 











From the majority of the leading distributing centers 
come reports of a slight hardening tendency in Foundry 
lrons, although none of them notes any activity. Nor 
does it appear that there have been any purchases of 
foreign Iron on any scale by importers. The problem of 
bringing down domestic prices to a point where foreign 
sales here will be restricted is as far from a solution as 
ever. So many of the domestic producers are tied down 
with old contracts for so many months to come that 
energetic effective measures seem out of the question for 
the present. The lots of Southern Gray Forge which 
were offered at about $15.50, Birmingham, some time 
since, have disappeared. 

Bessemer Pig continues very searce in the Central 
West. 

There is little doing in foreign Steel, the decline in 
some of the finished products making it impossible for 
many of the smaller independent mills to make ends 
meet at present prices of foreign Steel. From Pitts- 
burgh comes the news that contracts aggregating 50,000 
to 75,000 tons of Open Hearth Steei have been placed. 

There are indications that some arrangement has 
been reached between German and American makers 


of Wire Rods in regard to the markets on this continent. 


This is not a matter of much significance to our own 
market, but is important to the Canadian Wire industry. 

Some fair business, aggregating about 10,000 tons, 
has been placed in Chicago for Structural Steel, but 


generally speaking, the business in this line is quiet. 
The Plate mills have secured further work. 

On the whole the position of the mills rolling lighter 
products is better. Some of the weak spots are dis- 
appearing, largely because the outside works are not 
competing quite as actively as they have been doing. 
This is true of Sheets, Merchant Pipe and Bars. 

The independent Sheet makers have appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering a merger. 

In Steel Bars, Chicago reports the closing of a con- 
tract for 12,000 tons. 

A general advance of $1 per ton has been announced 
on all Wire products. 

In the metal markets we note a hardening in the 
price of Copper, and a further advance in Tin, which has 


been rising quite steadily for some time past. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan. 7, Dec. 31, Dec. 10, Jan.8, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1902. 1902. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

Re ee eee $22.75 $22.75 $23.00 $16.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CN cdkas madame wecuaa 21.75 21.75 22.25 14.25 


Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 23.50 23.00 23.00 15.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 22.35 21.85 22.00 16.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 20.59 20.00 20.75 16.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 25.00 25.00 25.00 19.25 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 29.50 29.50 29.50 27.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... *27.09 *27.00 *27.50 

Steel Billets, Chicago.......... *29.50 *29.50 *29.50 dene 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 84.50 384.50 34.50 82.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 25.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.75 18.75 14.75 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 18.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 23.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 16.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 21.50 21.50 21.00. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.00 18.25 18.25 13.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.93% 1.92 1.92% 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgb......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.75 ; 1.75 1.85 1.60 
po Ry 1.75 1.90 2.00 1.75 
3eams, Pittsburgh............ 1.90 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.75 1.90 2.00 1.75 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1.95 2.00 1.75 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.90 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.00 
CUR Ts SE eek te weaw es 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, Naw Wee®... cscccvsc 12.00 11.8714411.65 11.75 
Spelter, St. Louis.......... ‘ 440 435 460 4.12% 
Pee. NeW TOW. sasssenvacedr 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 
eo a ee Pee ee 3.97% 3.97144 3.971% 3.90 
es TO Te as dwn cann wees 27.25 26.50 24.85 22.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.00 7.12% 7.12% 8.25 
Nickel, New York..........¢- 40.00 40.00 40.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 38.79 3.79 3.79 4.19 


* Foreign. 
——— 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BuILpING, January 7, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


The most prominent feature of the Metal trade during 
the week has been the material strengthening of the con- 
spicuous weak spots, such as Sheets, Merchant Pipe and 
Bars, independent interests apparently being determined to 
secure more remunerative prices and a less belligerent spirit 
pervading all interests alike in‘the market. A firm and con- 
fident tone continues to characterize other departments, but 
while there is a slight hardening in the Pig Iron market it 
is not accompanied by increased business. The demand for 
Structural Material is especially conspicuous, reflecting con- 
tinued activity among car shops and building interests, and 
the same may be said of Plates. The demand for Rails also 
continues urgent, with liberal buying by electric roads. The 
Scrap market is somewhat of a conundrum. Although mills 
find it difficult to obtain ample supplies of desirable grades, 
prices seem to be going down. The troublesome fuel situa- 
tion seems to have passed beyond the limits of the Iron trade. 
Furnaces and foundries dependent upon Coke are making 
fewer complaints, and although the outlook for the furnaces 
is not improved, foundries seem to be enabled to obtain 
more ample supplies at the high prices prevailing. Anthra- 
cite Coal is still scarce, but it is the stringency in the mar- 
ket for Soft Coal that has aroused public indignation, and 
it seems probable that radical measures will now be taken 
to relieve the harassed manufacturers and other consumers. 

Pig Iron.—The market is still in a tangle, with prices 
irregular, yet the general tone seems to indicate a firmer 
feeling. More than ever before Irons of different makes have 
lost to a large degree their sympathetic relationship, North- 
ern brands, Southern brands, Virginia grades and foreign 
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metal standing on a basis peculiarly their own, due to the 
condition of the individual furnaces, and it is most difficult 
to make uniform quotations, especially as to time of de- 
livery. For instance, the fuel supply, which is light and in- 
termittent, dominates the local situation. About six furnaces 
are still idle, and all of the important companies are sold 
to full capacity for the first three months of the year, and 
some into July. Therefore sales of such Iron are few and 
far between, being confined to resales of small lots or the 
swapping of Iron between consumers through the agency of 
the furnaces, and prices made on such lots are not a cri- 
terion for the general market. Consumers of local Iron un- 
derstanding the situation and fearing they will not be able 
to obtain their full quota on contracts are constantly feel- 
ing the market for other grades as substitutes, and at times 
such inquiries are of considerable amounts, but this gives a 
wrong impression of the market. From the inquiries it 
would seem that there is a good demand, but purchases are 
confined to small amounts, either for spot or for various de- 
liveries extending through the first half of the year when- 
ever and wherever available. As a rule, buyers are seeking 
Malleable and Standard Bessemer Iron made in the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valleys, and during the week from eight 
to ten lots, varying from 100 to 200 tons, of the latter have 
been sold at about $24.50, delivered, Chicago, equivalent to 
$22.20 at the furnace. Generally speaking, Standard Bes- 
semer will bring about 50c. per ton over Malleable Bes- 
semer, but much depends upon the quantities in which the 
Iron is sold. Malleable Bessemer for the second quarter is 
obtainable at $23 to $23.50, Chicago. It is an interesting 
feature to note that the demand now is largely for strong 
Iron, while heretofore preference has been given to Soft 
grades. To some extent Southern Iron has been affected by 
the same conditions prevailing in this section, but to a less 
degree. Two of the largest companies have orders booked for 
1902 which will require the output of the first two months 
of 1903 to complete. Other furnaces have considerable ton- 
nage sold for the first four months of the year. There are 
still other companies, however, which have Iron to sell for 
the second quarter, and in some instances even for the first 
quarter of 1903, but are demanding 50c. per ton over the 
prices at which Iron was sold the previous week. There 
has been some accumulation of Iron at furnace yards, but 
it has been about offset by the depletion of consumers’ stocks, 
the accumulation in the South being due to lack of cars or 
other facilities for distribution to consumers. There have 
been sales during the week of several hundred-ton lots of 
Southern No. 2 Foundry on the basis of $18.50, $19 and 
$19.50, Birmingham, for various deliveries beginning in 
March and extending to July 1, but the aggregate tonnage 
has not been large. Some Soft Iron has been sold on the 
same basis. There is very little if any Southern Forge Iron 
available under $15 at the furnace, Birmingham, and the 
most producers are asking at least $16. Charcoal Iron is 
still scarce, but the blowing in of one or two stacks recently 
has resulted in the negotiation of one or two important con- 
tracts which are now pending. The following prices have 
been revised to conform as nearly as possible to peculiar 
conditions and adjustment of the recent advance in freight 
rates. Prices are either for the first or second quarter of 
1903, according to the condition of furnaces, and in some 
instances small amounts for immediate delivery continue to 
bring moderate premiums over quotations. The following 
are the prices current for delivery beginning in January: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $25.00 to $26.00 
Loca! Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 24.00 to 24.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 23.50 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 23.00 to 23.50 
ee Oe ee eee 24.50 to 25.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.30 to 27.30 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 26.15to 29.15 
ees. See NS Bis neces ec ces wea 23.85 to 24.35 
Demin Cees, NO. Bin cscccsccsccvas 23.35 to 23.85 
SE SR ee ree 22.85 to 23.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 23.85 to 24.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 23.35 to 23.85 
a! |. een 21.85 to 22.35 
er See COR. 6.0065 ns 5.00 a 19.85 to 20.35 
Southern Mottled...... ‘a bhi eae a 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

NN ns 5b as Whee CAR Ske C6% WATE 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 29.35 to 29.85 
DEI PORIIOT 5 6 5.5 0.0 won s.esease 23.20 to 24.20 
OATG TONNE ii nk cv cciseacscnsecs 24.20 to 24.70 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............. 31.30 to 32.30 


Bars.—There has been an improved demand for Soft 
Steel Bers, several large buyers being in the market, one 
contract for 12,000 tons having been closed during the 
past few days. There has also been some satisfactory specify- 
ing on contracts previously placed. The demand for Bar 
Iron, however, has shown but little improvement, but a little 
firmer tone is now apparent, few buyers quoting under 
1.80c. for early delivery; but for long time contracts cover- 
ing the first half of the year mills are willing to accept busi- 
ness on the basis of 1.75c., Chicago. . There are also some 
odd lots held by outside interests which are still a at 
1.75c. for prompt delivery. Hoops have continued quiet. 


The following are the prices current: Bar Iron, 1.75c. to 
1.85c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; Hoops, 2.15c. to 
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2.25¢c.; Angles, 1.85c. to 1.90c., base, mill shipment. Mer- 
chant stocks are growing low and more replenishing is tak- 
ing place, although the movement from local warehouses is 
only moderate at the moment The outlook is favorable for 
a very satisfactory volume of business. The following are 
the prices current: Bar Iron selling at 2.15c., Soft Steel 
Bars at 2c. to 2.25c., Angles at 2.50c. and Hoops at 2.40c., 
base, from store. 


Structural Material.—There has been a more active 
inquiry, especially from car manufacturers, and several grati- 
fying orders have been placed during the week; one for 5000 
tons, another for 1500 tons and others for smaller amounts, 
aggregating 10,000 tons in all, for delivery during the first 
and second quarters of 1903. There are quite a number of 
inquiries for material to cover building construction in and 
near Chicago during the spring. A firm tone continues to 
prevail, and prices are unchanged. There is less call for 
foreign material, as domestic mills are making more satis- 
factory deliveries. The following are the prices current: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 
1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2e.; Angles, 1.75c. to 
1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 
2.25c. There has been a moderate demand for small lots 
from local warehouses, and prices, except for Beams and 
Channels, which are 4c. lower, have remained steady, as fol- 
lows: Beams and Channels, cut to length, 2%4c. to 2%c.; 
Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55c., at local yards. 


Plates.—The market continues strong with an active 
demand, and sales aggregating about 6000 tons during the 
week, 1000 tons of which were for Universal Plates. Mills 
are well sold ahead, and have all they can do to fill orders 
previously placed. The following are the prices current: 
Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. 
to 2.10c.; Marine, 2.10c. to 2.20c. The demand from local 
stocks is moderate and readily met at the following prices: 
Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; Tank 
Steel, 3-16-inch and No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.45¢.; Flange, 2.50c. to 
2.60c., all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—There has been further improvement noted in 
the market for both Black and Galvanized Sheets, there be- 
ing less disposition to cut prices, and with an improved de- 
mand the market is firmer in tone. The following are the 
official prices for Black Sheets, mill shipment, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 20, 2.55c. to 2.60c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 26, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.80c. to 
2.90c.; No. 28, 2.90c. to 3c. Small lots from store are sell- 
ing at 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Galvanized Sheets are 
selling more readily and are firmer in tone, there being few 
mills willing to make better discounts than 75 and 10, with 
a moderate freight allowance. The following are the net 
prices: No. 27, 3.25c. to 3.50c., for mill shipment, and small 
lots from store at 3.40c. to 3.65c., Chicago. 

Cast Pipe.—There has been a fair inquiry for moderate 
amounts of the smaller sizes from mining companies and 
railways in the West, but few municipal contracts are pend- 
ing, the high prices being a drawback to business of this 
character. It is estimated that aggregate sales during 1902 
in this market were 300,000 tons. The following are the 
prices current, f.o.b. Chicago: 4-inch, $36; 6-inch, $35; 8- 
inch and upward, $34 for Water Pipe; Gas Pipe selling $1 
per ton higher, f.o.b. Chicago. For small quantities 50c. to 
$1 per ton more is charged. 

Billets.—There has been more inquiry for both domestic 
and foreign Steel, but no large contracts have resulted. 
Several 1000-ton lots of German Billets have been sold 
through Chicago interests on the Atlantic seaboard, but 
nothing to come into this section. Prices are nominally 
quotable at $29.50 to $30, delivered, Chicago. It is reported 
that because of the chartering of many steamers for Coal 
there is a scarcity of freight room for Billets, it being almost 
impossible to obtain steamers for New Orleans or other Gulf 
ports at the present time. Domestic Open Hearth Billets 
are firm, with a fair inquiry, and sales of small lots range 
from $36 to $40, according to analysis, buyer and time of 
delivery. Rerolling Billets are nominally quotable at $30, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—There is considerable inquiry for 
small lots of assorted sizes, and several large contracts are 
pending for delivery during the early spring months. A 
little firmer tone prevails, independent interests showing 
more disposition to demand. and obtain more remunefative 
prices. It is estimated that shipments from and through 
Chicago during the year 1902 aggregated about 240,000 tons. 
The following are the official prices, Chicago, base, random 
lengths, for mill shipment, carloads only: 

Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. 


Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


MME. coviccleeaewend 66% 56% 63% 53% 
% OO SEEPS PS. 68, 58 651 5514 
Oe RO os wo em sanemes 73% 631 70 60% 
ge BO Oe 71% 61 68% 5814 


Boiler Tubes.—There has been a moderate consumptive 
order trade, and the market has remained steady. The fol- 
lowing table of discounts is current for mill shipment: 
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é Steel. Iron. 

ee ON on deo ae Ses Belts cwiee 43% 38 

ee i No oso 950 ig wldk ss aoa Oe 56 36 

ON Oe OE sols oi Wiese: oa 3 ola A'S 61 46 

6 inches and larger........cceceees 56 36 


There has been some little improvement in the demand for 
small amounts for shipment from local stocks, and the mar- 
ket is steady at the following schedule of discounts: 


Steel. Iron. 
ee is) I a lo wi Siar @ Sr elelee a bine kc 35 35 
OO Ne SOUR sc ws 6.0 siecd ca ocsiece.e s 47% 321% 
ee eR MN ai sd 6 ah aa nl kia aol © We 55 42% 
© MCNES DOG IMT . bn okie cicusesae 47% 


Merchant Steel.—One of the leading interests in the 
market reports that shipments during December, 1902, were 
50 per cent. greater than during the preceding December, and 
in fact the largest not only of any preceding December, but 
-of any month in the history of the trade, both in volume and 
in value.. There continues to be a fair degree of activity in 
the placing of contracts for Crucible Steel, and the market 
remains steady. For mill shipment prices are as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.;: Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.95¢. to 2.10c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
‘2.65c. to 2.75¢.; Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.40c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.85c. to 1.95¢c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 47 off in carload lots and 42 off in less than car 
lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted 
at 6%c. to 8c. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for Standard Sections, especially from electric roads, 
several lots having been placed during the week; one for 
38000 tons for the Rockford & Inter-Urban Railway for de- 
livery in May, another for 1500 tons and other lots aggre- 
gating about 6000 tons. The bulk of the business was taken 
by Eastern mills, the local company finding it almost im- 
possible to take important tonnage until late in the year. 
‘Official prices for domestic Rails remain firm at $28 for 
Standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment. Light 
Rails are in urgent. demand, and sell readily at $35 to $40, 
according to weight. The Track Supplies of all kinds con- 
tinue strong, with an active demand. We quote as follows: 
Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 2.50c.; Track Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.25c.; Square Nuts, 2.95c. 
to 3.10c. 


Old Material.—The market is somewhat easier in tone 
‘for Heavy Melting Steel and Cast Scrap. Agricultural Mal- 
leable is also quoted lower, although the offerings are but 
little increased, and there is a fair outlet through mills. 
The following are the prices per gross ton, Chicago: 


oe Se eee .... to $24.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ $18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long Jengths.......... 23.50 to 24.50 
Heavy Relaying MAUS... ..cccccccces 31.50 to 32.00 
GUE WHO ss bdtveccccccenscece 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Mix MNUNGig Melee wahed sins Gacne a eaewn 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
gg. See eee eee $21.00 to $22.00 
Ps CR s&s e6'be CAL eb Madde oes 24.50 to 25.00 
PON CNL. ob aca vib at Ge ene ew ke 24.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 17.50 to 18.00 
CN es Cinda cia E adee kee ees 20.00 to 21.00 
OE BS eee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Busheli and Wrought Pipe 14.00 to 14.50 
BOG BI RUNES eve ccecciacdurve 14.00 to 14.50 
‘Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
FG's: waa eae 6 aR mee ecu 10.00 to 10.25 
po DO ee eee Ore ree 10.50 to 11.50 
ee OR See ee ee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
oe Bay 8 eee ree. 17.25 to 17.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 


16.25 to 16.50 
15.00 to 15.50 


pO errr 

Agricultural Malleable............... 

Metals.—There has been a stronger market and higher 
prices prevailing for Copper, although there has been but 
little increase in the demand in this market. Lake is held 
at 11%c. to 12c. in car lots and 12\4c. in a jobbing way. 
Pig Lead has continued in fair demand and firm at 4.05c. in 
50-ton lots, 4.0714c. in carload lots and 4.10c. in a jobbing 
way. Spelter has been in better demand at 4.45c. in car 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago. Sheet Zinc has been easier in tone at 
‘6\4c. in lots of 600 lbs. and over. Old Metals have been 
quiet, but held a little more firmly, as follows: Heavy Cut 
Copper, 10%4c.; Red Brass, 10%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 9c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 3.90c.; Zine, 3.80c. 


Coke.—The moderate offerings of Connellsville Foundry 
‘Coke on track have been sold at $10 and Virginia Coke at 
$9 per ton, spot, Chicago. Ovens are asking $4 per ton for 
contracts covering the entire year, but the local market has 


been very quiet. 
- ori OF” 


The Emlyn Iron Works.—Cuicaco, ILL., January 6, 
1903.—A meeting of the stockholders of the Emlyn Iron 
Works has been called for February 10 for the purpose 
of voting upon the proposition to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $250,000 to $500,000. 
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Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, January 6, 1903. 

“One swallow does not make a summer,” but metaphori- 
cally speaking one or two of them have been seen during the 
past week, and the business atmosphere is in consequence 
something less chilly. It cannot be said that much actual 
business has been done so far, but there fs a good deal of 
it around, although the uncertainty in regard to prices 
checks the closing up of new contracts temporarily. It is 
an exceedingly difficult matter to find exact figures just now, 
some holders being inclined to look for slightly higher prices 
to offset the advance in freights, &c. Others are willing to 
accept business at the average figdfres of last month, while 
nobody seems disposed to name distinctly lower figures. Sell- 
ers base their ideas on the fact that they have no Iron on 
hand of any account, and have a good deal sold for forward 
delivery, while the difficulty in getting Coal, Coke and cars 
leads to the impression that there will be no surplus Iron 
for a long time to come. Sellers will no doubt modify their 
ideas if it becomes necessary to do so, but for the time being 
prices are purely a matter of policy. It is believed that 
quoted rates can be had without much difficulty, so that for 
the present they are disposed to see “which way the cat 
will jump” before they recede from their position. Recent 
developments appear to have favored sellers beyond what 
was expected. Prices during December and January are 
usually around low tide, but as far as can be seen there has 
been no break, and no pressure to indicate the probability of 
one in the immediate future. Foreign advices are also some- 
what stronger, particularly from Germany, and while there 
may be no advance in foreign material, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the lowest figures have been seen for some time 
tocome. This is really a surprise, as a dull and somewhat 
weak market was generally expected during December and 
January, but so far it has not shown itself in this territory. 
Still the position is a tentative one, and until an actual start 
is made it will not be safe to take everything for granted. 
The feeling is unquestionably one of confidence, and to that 
extent the new year begins well. 


Pig Iron.—lIt is difficult to size up the market with much 
satisfaction. Prices are not sufficiently established to name 
exact figures. Some quote $23.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, others 
$23, and some might accept a little less than that for a 
three months’ delivery, but at these prices buyers are not 
prepared to take more than hand to mouth lots. It is an 
open question, therefore, whether sellers will offer additional 
inducements for immediate contracts or maintain their posi- 
tion pending further developments. There is no doubt that 
both buyers and sellers have been looking for moderate con- 
cessions, but recent events have imparted a more confident 
feeling, and about the most that is expected for a while is 
steady and unchanged prices. The advance in freights is 
quite an item, and whether the burden is to be carried by 
the buyer or the seller is another question which awaits 
settlement. The strongest feature, however, is in the smallness 
of stocks. Consumers’ yards are almost empty, and as fur- 
nace banks are also pretty well clear of stocks, there is no 
probability of accumulations for a long time to come. Some 
of the local furnaces are figuring on a larger output, but the 
demand for prompt shipments is likely to absorb all that can 
be produced—temporarily at all events. Coal and Coke are 
almost as scarce as ever, and transportation is liable to 
cause a good deal of trouble before things are in proper 
working order, so that there is plenty of room for differences 
of opinion in regard to prices. Foreign Iron is also pre- 
senting a stronger front, and while business can still be done 
at the figures of the past few weeks, late advices from Eu- 
rope indicate a better feeling, with a fair probability that 
imports will not be as large as they have been, unless some- 
what higher prices can be obtained. Nevertheless, it ought 
not to be considered that prices’ are settled. It may take 
two or three weeks to do that, but in the meanwhile we have 
endeavored to reflect the present opinions of both buyers 
and sellers, leaving the final outcome to be determined by 
actual transactions. As near as can be given in such a 
market as the present, prices for Philadelphia and nearby 
points are quoted as follows: Cargo lots of Middlesbrough 
No. 3, about $17, German (Westphalia), $20, and Hematites 
at $20 to $20.25. Such prices, however, are for full cargoes, 
c.i.f., duty paid. cash against documents. General quota- 
tions for deliveries in buyers’ yards, usual terms, are as 
follows: 

No. 1 X Foundry....... 


Pe ae POET Fb ceeds wecsndeasdencs 22.75 to 23.25 
Tek Ge RG Ck wees seacievatcneraesue 22.00 to 22.50 
Cee WOGGE. vorcacceecteveceed deanna 20.50 to 21.50 
Middlesbrough, No. S....-.ccscsccecs 21.00 to 21.50 
ONCE cho ea ebeewenadeseneesaceehane 22.50to 23.50 


Billets.—There is a fair inquiry, and business is under 
negotiation at about $27 for foreign Steel, cash against 
documents, or $28 to $28.50, usual American terms. Amer- 
ican Steel, $30 to $32.50, but no recent sales have been re- 
ported. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates promises to be larger 
than ever during the next three months. The heaviest ton- 
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nage will go to the car and locomotive shops, although bridge 
and ship builders will be large consumers, in addition to 
which the small consumers will require a great deal of mate- 
rial in the aggregate. It is to be regretted that the pros- 
pects for making a full output is not satisfactory, as both 
Coa] and motive power are extremely difficult to secure, and 
it is feared that this will continue longer than is generally 
expected. Pri@es are firm and unchanged, as follows: Small 
lots, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 2c. 
to 2.05c.; Universals, 2c. to 2.05c.; Flanges, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.30c.: Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c. 


Structural Material.—The demand is quite as good as 
could be expected at this season of the year, but mills are 
in a position to make fairly prompt deliveries without ask- 
ing more than the regular quoted rates. Small sizes are 
quite plentiful, but medium sizes are scarce, and a little more 
money may be asked for them, but all depends on the char- 
acter of the order. For this district the usual prices are 
as follows: Angles, Beams or Channels, ordinary sizes, 
1.73 4%4c. to 1.78%ce., carload lots, as a minimum. 


Bars.—The scarcity of Coal has kept some of the mills 
closed for nearly two weeks, and resumption is still on a 
somewhat limited scale. Business could be had at full 
prices, but until an ample supply of fuel can be secured 
mills will be in no hurry to start up. There is no scarcity 
of Bars for the present, however, and fair deliveries can be 
had of both Iron and Steel at the usual rates, viz.: 1.93%4e. 
to 1.98%4c. for Refined Iron in carload lots as a minimum, 
and 1.73%c. to 1.80c. for Steel, except large sizes, which are 
scarce and command a premium for prompt shipments. 


Sheets.—There is a good deal of inquiry for material 
and some fairly good sales have been made, but there is 
still more or less irregularity in prices. The scarcity of 
fuel and the high prices for raw material will probably 
lead to better prices in the near future, but in the mean- 
while business is taken at about last month’s prices. Spe- 
cially desirable orders as to quantity and delivery may pos- 
sibly be placed at slight concessions, but the feeling is pretty 
confident that prices are now close to bottom figures. 


Old Material.—There is a‘better demand for everything 
and holders are asking full prices, which from present ap- 
pearances will have to be paid before any large tonnage can 
be had. Bids and offers are about as follows, delivered in 
buyers’ yards: 


fe eee $21.00 to $21.50 
Pn ORO. ice ce vs cm swe van 20.00 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 26.50 to 27.50 
ok eee ere 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Iron Rails...... ies pie ese ceo 23.50 to 24.50 
NINDS 15.5. no 49S Inala acini Bae 29.00 to 30.00 
be eS aera ree 20.00 to 21.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 22.50 to 23.50 
Se ENS ais oak cecneseuesve be ce 20.00 to 21.00 
NN Se a ee 19.75 to 20.25 


Pe Se RN OUI 6.98 cs -'e 6.00 we win oie 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary) ...........se06 14.50 to 15.00 
Wi a” eee 16.00 to 16.50 


Wrought Turnings, Choice BORTT. 6 s0ks 17.00 to 17.50 
Ne II fod. 0654 0 as4 ho me a 10.00 to 10.50 
og, | Rrra renee 14.00 to 15.00 





Matthew Addy & Co. have arranged for the transfer to 
them of the foreign Ore business, which for many years 
was conducted by Geo. T. Barnes & Co. of this city. Addy 
& Co. have moved into the offices Nos. 1625-1626 Real Estate 
Trust Building, with ample accommodations for the addi- 
tional business. 





Pittsburgh. 
(By Telegraph.) 


PARK BUILDING, January 7, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—We note a continued scarcity in the supply 
of Pig Iron, due to shortage in Coke, and very little Besse- 
mer Iron is to be had for shipment in the first three months 
and a good deal of Iron has been sold for the second quar- 
ter delivery. Furnaces continue to bank for want of Coke 
and it is said that on Saturday, January 3, 11 stacks of the 
United States Steel Corporation were banked for this cause. 
Bessemer Iron for shipment over the first six months is 
held at about $21.50 at Valley furnace. For January, 
February end March shipment $22 to $22.50 is quoted. 
Forge Iron is somewhat quiet in demand and is held at 
$20.50 to $20.75, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 1000 tons 
at the higher price. There is a good deal of inquiry for 
small lots of Foundry Iron and Northern No. 2 for prompt 
delivery brings $23.50 to S24, Pittsburgh. Some foreign 
Foundry Iron is coming into this market at slightly lower 
prices than the above. 


Steel.—The Steel market is more active than for some 
time, and prices are very firm. Domestic Bessemer Billets 
are held at $29.50 to $30 and Open Hearth, Ordinary Car- 
bons, at $30.50 to $31, Pittsburgh. We note large sales of 
Open Hearth Billets for delivery through all of this year, 
aggregating 50,000 to 75,000 tons. 


January 8, 1903 


° (By Mail.) 


Pittsburgh is threatened with another freight congestion, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad having recently sent out 
notices that they will not accept carload freight for points 
east of Pittsburgh, Moundsville and Parkersburg. In spite 
of this deplorable condition the Supreme Court of the United 
States has just rendered a decision that the Wabash Rail- 
road, which has been trying for months to get its lines 
into this city, cannot enter the city without securing a 
franchise from councils. The result of this has been that 
all work within the city limits on the proposed extension 
of the Wabash has been stopped. It is believed, however, 
that councils will soon pass ordinances allowing this road 
to extend their lines into Pittsburgh. Shipments of Coke in 
the past week have been somewhat better and five or six 
furnaces in the Valleys that were down for want of Coke 
have again started up. 

The general situation in the Iron trade is extremely 
quiet, but the market is firm. Pig Iron is scarce and is 
bringing high prices, local No. 2 Foundry Iron for small lots 
selling as high as $24 to $24.50, Pittsburgh. Steel is scarce 
and prices on the other side have advanced about six shil- 
lings a ton in the past two weeks. The demand for Finished 
Iron and Steel, aside from Sheets, is active, Wire products 
and Tin Plate having shown a material increase in tonnage. 
The profit sharing plan announced by the United States 
Steel Corporation, Pressed Steel Car Company and the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company meets with general approval 
here. It is possible, however, that some legal obstacles may 
be thrown in the way of selling stock to employees at less 
than market value. 


Plates.—We note a continued large tonnage in Plates, 
among inquiries in the market being one from the Standard 
Oil Company for 3500 to 4000 tons of Plates, to be used in 
building Steel cars and stills. The Plate Association will 
holds its regular quarterly meeting in New York next week. 
Prompt Plates continue to bring from 1.75c. up to 2c. and 
higher on large orders, and for extended delivery we quote: 
Tank Plate, %4-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c. ; 
Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association specifications, 1.8Uc.; Still Bottom Steel, 
1.90c.; Locomotive F.re Box, not less than 2.10c., and it 
ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 
5e. extra per 100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 
extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra 
for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 


Ferromanganese.—There is hardly erough Ferro being 
sold to fix a price. English Ferro is held at $50 in large 
lots, but on a firm offer and for a large contract this would 
probably be shaded. For small lots $52.50 is quoted. These 
prices are for delivery f.o.b. buyer’s mill. 


Structural Steel.—There seems to be some falling off in 
the placing of large contracts, but there is a steady stream 
of small inquiries which aggregate a large tonnage. A good 
deal of bridge work is being placed and the bridge shops are 
filled up for months ahead. Two or three fairly large jobs 
are about ready to be placed. Prompt Beams and Channels 
continue to bring slight premiums over regular prices. We 
quote for extended aelivery: Beams and Channels up to 
15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 
6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., 
half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 
1.85¢. 


Sheets.—The tone of the market is fairly strong, but 
demand for Sheets continues quiet and quite a number of 
mills are closed for want of orders. It is reported that the 
independent Sheet mills have appointed a committee to take 
up the matter of consolidating the independent Sheet mills 
into one large interest. We quote Nos. 22 and 24 Biack 
Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 2.45c; 
No. 26, 2.55c.; No. 27, 2.65c., and No. 28, 2.75c. These 
prices are for carloads and larger lots, buyers charging the 
usual advances on small lots from store. On Galvanized 
Sheets we quote Nos. 26, 27 and 28 at 75, 10 and 2% to 75, 
lu and 5 per cent. off for carloads and larger lots. In net 
prices these are equal to about 3.25c. for No. 26, 3.42c. for 
No. 27, and 3.70c. for No. 28. These prices apply only on 
carloads and larger lots and are f.o.b. mill. On less than 
carloads jobbers charge the usual advances. 


Hoops and Bands.—Tonnage has increased materially, 
some large orders having been placed with the mills for 
shipment within the next three months. We quote Cotton 
Ties at 95c. a bundle. Steel Hoops from Bessemer stock 
are 1.90c. in 250-ton lots and over, and 2c. in carloads, at 
mill. Bands are quoted at 1.60c. up to No. 12 gauge, with 
extras as per Stee] Bar card. For Open Hearth stock $2 a 
ton advance is charged. 

Muck Bar.—The market continues quiet as regards 
sales, but prices are fairly strong. Leading makers of domes- 
tic Muck Bar are holding prices at $33.50 to $34, Pitts- 
burgh. Eastern Muck Bar is being offered at about $32.50; 
delivered in this market. 
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Steel Rails.—Some small orders are being placed, but 
no large contracts are being given out. The Rail mills are 
said to be sold up to next September. Foreign Rails can 
be laid down at about $31.50, ex-ship, duty paid. We quote 
at $28, at mill, for Standard Sections. 


Spelter.—Vrices of Spelter continue to steadily decline, 
and prime Western grades are offered at about 4.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. The weakness in prices is checking demand, and very 
little is doing. 


Rods.—We do not hear of any sales to note, and Besse- 
mer Rods are held at about $34.50, Pittsburgh. If any 
large business were offering this price would probably be 
shaded. 


Bars.—Tonnage in Bars continues fairly large, and in- 
dications are that a good deal of business will be placed 
within a short time, as some good sized inquiries are in the 
market. Prices of Steel Bars are very firm, but on Iron 
Bars some shading is being done on good sized orders. We 
quote Iron Bars at 1.70c. to 1.80c. in carloads and 1.85ce. in 
small lots, half extras, as per National card. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All specifications for less than 2000 
lbs. of a size subject to the following differential extras: 
Quantities less than 2000 lIbs., but not less than 1000 lbs., 
0.10 per Ib. extra. Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30 per 
lb. extra, the total weight of a size to determine the extra 
regardless of length. 


Merchant Steel.—There is a fair inquiry and the mills 
are booking a moderate amount of tonnage right along. Some 
good sized contracts for Crucible Tool Steels for 1903 de- 
livery have recently been placed. For mill shipment we 
quote as follows: Tire, 1.90c. to 2c.; Spring, 2.10c. to 2.15c. ; 
Toe Calk, 2.10c. to 2.15¢., base; Sleigh Shoe, 1.90c. to 2c. 
Differentials are as follows: Less than 2000 Ibs. of a size and 
not less than 1000 Ibs., 10c. advance; less than 1000 Ibs. of a 
size, 30c. advance; Cold Rolled Shafting is 47 per cent. off in 
carloads and 42 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in 
territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers. 
Tool Steel is 644c. to 10c. for ordinary grades and 12c. and 
upward for special grades. 


Merchant Pipe.—Demand continues heavy, being nearly 
twice as large as at this time last year. Prices are firm, and 
Pittsburgh basing discounts on carloads, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe Full weight 


Merchant guaranteed Full guaranteed 

Pipe, Steel Wrought weight Wrought 

or Iron. Iron. Steel Pipe. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
ae ON Das che eee 68 58 65 55 67 57 64 54 
Cte eR we cee «ae 60 67 57 69 59 66 56 
Pe Massena’ awawee 75 65 72 6: 74 64 71 61 
TO eee wankeeewen 73 63 70 60 72 62 69 59 


Norg.—Orders for Jess than carloads will be charged at 12% 
er cent. advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong cut lengths, 
ower random discounts by 10 per cent. net for 6 feet and longer, 

and 15 per cent. net for 3 to 6 feet. 


Skelp.—tThere is very little doing and the tone of the 
market continues weak. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 
1.90c.; Sheared, 1.95¢c. to 2c¢c., and Grooved Steel Skelp, 


1.90c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 
days. 


Boiler Tubes.—Only small lots are being placed, but 
the mills are booked up for the next three or four months. 
Discounts are as follows: 


BOILER TUBES. 


Steel, Per cent 
Oe 8 eer eee eee ee . 45 
ee Se PO cher deo esa eed saat evacnews ae 621% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches.......... 52% 

Iron. 
OO See Pes cave sve wens ra wee weciens . 86% 
Se Core ee Peer eT tare 451% 
Ran Ot ee Oe © OE: Be SO ec ccccnevaeriarass 35% 


CASING. S. and 8. 


Per cent. 


ee rh < dct Poa ee pwn a eae we aS 58 
Be Ce EES Suis pkteatatcendtaneetewenes 60 
4% to 12% inches...... caine & ho a scke ws etal ere els 63 
Coke.—Coke continues scarce, and strictly Connells- 


ville 72-hour Foundry for January and February shipment, 
is bringing $6 to $7 a ton. Contracts for Furnace Coke 
have nearly all been placed, prices ranging up to $4 a ton. 
Furnace Coke for prompt shipment brings $5 to $6 a ton. 
Output of Coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions 
last week was about 270,000 tons. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market continues quiet, but 
dealers who have large stocks on hand are very confident 
that demand will soon improve, and are very firm in their 
ideas as to prices. We quote Heavy Melting Stock at 
$21.50 to $22, gross tons: No. 1 Cast Scrap, $19 to $19.50, 
gross tons; No. 1 Wrought Iron Scrap, $21, net tons; Old 
[ron Rails, $24 to $24.50, gross tons. 


During the year 1902 the S. Obermayer Company of 
Cinginnati, Ohio, shipped 2940 full carloads, or 52,144 
net tons of foundry facings and supplies. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 5, 1903. 


The new year opens with the tone of the market better 
than it has been in the immediate past. Considering the 
season of the year, when everything is usually quiet and 
orders are obtained only by hustling for them, inquiry can 
be stated as very fair and the transactions as in excess of 
expectations. There were no large ones, but the number 
was greater than sellers anticipated. The selling interests 
are greatly encouraged at the prospects for a continuous 
good demand, as indicated by the business so far. There is 
no disposition to shade prices in anticipation of lower values. 
The quotations obtained and herewith appended are based 
on actual transactions. It can be truthfully stated that in 
several instances the figures here given have been “lifted” 
in transactions. Great interest centers in the course that 
will be pursued by the buyers of Mill Iron, in view of the 
fact that in some quarters they have been given a lower 
quotation than were current in the market. Your corre- 
spondent can find no disposition on the part of any seller 
here to name or accept the figures that are named for them 
by some of the buying markets. Quotations for nearby or 
spot delivery and for the first quarter are nearer a parity 
than they have been for time. Some quote No. 2 
Foundry at $21 and some quote it at as low as $20. One 
seller says he sold at $20.60 for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1908, and in one instance there was a sale at 
$20.75, for that delivery. There was a sale of a very fair 
lot covering the year from January to January, at $19.50, 
and another sale was reported at $19.50, delivered from and 
after April; and there were sales for the last half of the 
year at $19.50. But the sales for this delivery, so far as 
their magnitude is concerned, are not, as yet, of any impor- 
tance. The jowest obtainable quotation on Gray Forge is 
$17, and some interests are asking $17.50, while there are 
ome that ask as high as $18 for it. No seller has any of 
it displayed on the bargain counter. We hear of some, high 
in phosphorus, from other districts that can be had at 
lower values. No. 4 Foundry is quoted at $17.50, with 
some asking $18. No. 3 Foundry is quoted at $18.50; No. 
1 Foundry runs the gamut of price list from $21 to $22, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Soft are quotable usually at the top prices 
of Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry. Silver Gray is about $1 over No. 
1’ Foundry. These quotations show a gradual settling down 
of business to normal conditions, and the trade is glad 
They al) want to see the market get to a legiti- 
mate business basis. There is an improvement in the car 
situation, we are glad to chronicle. More cars are being 
furnished, and there is a prospect of a continuous improve- 
ment from now on. This will be gratifying information to 
those buyers whose purchases have been so long belated, 
but the extent of the relief in this respect is not uniform. 
Some of the railroads are catching up at a very slow rate, 
but all are making every effort to clean up old business. A 
very interesting question will come up concerning this be- 
lated business. ‘The freight rate was protected up to Decem- 
ber 31. After that date shipments were subject to the in- 
creased tariff. The Iron was tendered the roads and they 
could not furnish the cars. ‘The question is, who is liable 
for the penalty of increased freight, the shipper or the rail- 
roads? Coal is in the same condition that Iron is. There 
is a slight improvement and the delivery of cars has slightly 
increased, but the relief so far is only small. The adop- 
tion of labor saving implements is increasing, and their 
adoption promises to largely augment the output this year. 

Nothing favorable can be said of the Coke situation. It 
is scarce to very scarce, and would find ready sale at $7. 
Those who make its sale a specialty tell your correspondent 
it cannot be had at the moment, but before summer rolls 
around we will be reinforced by 1500 new Coke ovens, which 
will temporarily, any way, make us independent of outside 
districts. 


some 


to see it. 


There has been a change made in the ownership of the 
Austin-Bryan Plow Company at Ensley. The Empire Plow 
Works of Cleveland, Ohio, have purchased the works and 
will operate them. The consideration is reported at $200,- 
000. A good deal of interest is felt concerning the inten- 
tions of the Pressed Steel Car Company. Inquiry at their 
offices here resulted only in ascertaining the fact that they 
had not yet matured their plans. So they may or may not 
build a plant here. 

The output of the Steel mili for last month showed an 
improvement over the preceding month, attesting the effi- 
ciency in management. It has not yet reached the maximum 
of its capacity. As a rule, furnace practice continues good. 
There has been a limited shutting down in some few in- 
stances, but the inconvenience was of no moment, and only 
temporary. 

On the 1st inst. the State of Alabama turned over her 
convicts to work under State supervision to the successful 
bidders for their labor. The only change it will bring may 
possibly be somewhat better treatment. The output of coal 
will be about the same. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 6, 1903. 


Iron Ore.—Estimates are now being made of the new 
tonnage under order with the lake shipyards, which show 
that the increased carrying capacity during the next year 
will equal 4,500,000 tons for a given season. This takes in 
the boats which have been turned out since the close of the 
season of navigation and all of those which will be launched 
during the present year. Much of this tonnage will be in 
service only a part of the season. It is estimated that the 
available increased tonnage this year will be 3,000,000 tons 
carrying capacity for the season. During the past season 
boats were a drug on the market, but the estimates which 
are being made in the Iron and Steel industry indicate that 
the shipment of Ore during the coming season will be vastly 
in excess of what it has been the past year, there being so 
many new furnaces to feed. The conditions in the other 
lake trades appear to demand a much larger carrying capac- 
ity during the coming year, and in consequence that amount 
of tonnage will be withdrawn from the Ore trade. These 
matters are taken into account by both the shippers and the 
vessel owners, with the result that preparations are being 
made for the payment of higher rates of freight during the 
season. During the past week the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company, the lake arm of the Steel Corporation, have agreed 
with their engineers, and unless difficulties develop later 
with the longshoremen, which are not expected, the lakes 
will again be free of labor troubles. 


Pig Iron.—Furnace owners are making strenuous efforts 
to improve their supply of Coke during the first half of this 
year. The effort has been as far as possihle to get the fur- 
naces supplied from ovens located on their line of railroad, 
so that the shipments may be more direct and therefore 
more expeditious. Changed relations naturally are work- 
ing somewhat better than the old ones did, and for the time 
being there is a better supply of Coke. The railroad men in 
this section give no hope that this better shipment will con- 
tinue for any length of time. They deplore the insufficiency 
of their equipment, but claim, under the circumstances, that 
it is inevitable. The situation dn the foundry grades pre- 
sents an interesting phase of the market. The material 
which could not be delivered the last quarter of last year, 
and that which has been bought for the first quarter delivery 
of this year, will keep the stacks employed. It is evident, 
however, that if some of the furnaces did not have to fill 
old orders they would be looking for business. As it is, 
there is a good deal of buying for the second quarter de- 
livery, which is still to. be done. Prices have not changed 
from $23 for No. 2, Valley furnace, for first half delivery 
and $21 for the same grade for second half delivery. The 
Basic producers are hopeful now of having some Iron for 
second quarter delivery, but the amount will not be large. 
Their production has been better of late. No price is named, 
but $21 is nominal, at least. The Bessemer producers are 
asking $23 for first half delivery at the furnace. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The long expected better 
demand for Bars of every description seems about at hand. 
The sales during the past week were quite heavy, including 
at least one order amounting to 1000 tons. The agricultural 
implement works are now beginning to buy Bars and other 
consumers have also shown a better feeling. Bar prices con- 
tinue to be 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Steel and 1.70c. 
for Open Hearth Steel, while Bar Iron is variously quoted 
at 1.70c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, with the understanding that 
any of these prices might be shaded on good specifications. 
‘Lue Structural market continues active, with much interest 
being displayed in the possible production of the larger mills. 
The larger contractors are depending in a great degree upon 
them, wishing to avoid the premiums charged by the smaller 
mills if possible. It must be confessed that the smaller mills 
are finding rather poor picking for the time being, for while 
orders are coming in with some degree of freedom, for the 
time being there is not a very great demand for quickly 
shipped material. The lull is expected to be temporary only. 
Smaller mills are quoting 1.75c. to 1.85c. at the mill, while 
the jobbers are getting 2.25c. The larger mills adhere to the 
quotation of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Plate trade appears to 
be strong but not rampant. The market is firm with good 
specifications on old orders and new ones coming in with 
moderation. The mills appear to have about all they care 
to do for the present and are well enough stocked with orders 
to care very little about the future. The smaller mills see 
enough business ahead of them to reassure them on their 
price-list. ‘ithese mills are getting 2c. at the mill and seem 
to have a good deal of business. The larger mills adhere to 
the quotation of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Sheet trade has 
brightened up some. The market, however, is not entirely 
free of the possibility of a too great producing capacity for 
the first half delivery. For the time being business is being 
done on the old list of prices of 3.10c. to 3.25c. for No. 27 
out of stock and 2.85c. to 2.95c. at the mills. yalvanized 
Sheets are bringing 3.70c. for No. 27. The demand for Bil- 
lets appears to be better than the supply and the market is 
strong at $30 for Bessemer, Pittsburgh. The inquiry for 
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Rails has continued and it is expected that some consider- 
able sales will be made within the next few weeks. 


Old Material.—The demand for Scrap is at a very low 
ebb just now, which is not easily explained. The feeling 
generally is that prices are on too high a level and a process 
of general reduction will soon be undergone for which prepa- 
rations are now being made. For the time being, however, 
the prices remain as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $19, net; Iron 
Rails, $25.50, gross; Iron Axles, $28, net; Cast Borings, 
$12, gross; Car Wheels, $22.50, gross; Heavy Melting Steel, 
319, gross; Old Steel Rails, $20, gross. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, January 7, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron trade here has undergone 
no new changes of importance since last reported. The 
entrance into the new year is marked by a very satisfactory 
and firm tone, and sales agents hardly look for any increase 
in the special activity in the market for some weeks, when 
buyers will be calling for requirements for delivery during 
the second half. Offerings are comparatively light for the 
first half, and there is very little Iron that is up for sale 
but what finds a ready buyer. We make no change in our 
prices, and quote, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $24.25 to $25.25 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 23.25 to 24.25 
Southern, No. 8 Foundry......ccsccvce 22.75 to 23.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............-. 22.25 to 23.25 
wi ger aek anche ineeea 24.25to 25.25 
4 0 Re Serer rt 23.25 to 24.25 
CNT I cock dn este veeeccvectsves 22.25 to 23.25 
Southerm Car Wel. .vcccccvcccescve 29.00 to 30.00 
Malleable Bessemer...........sseeee 25.75 to 26.25 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon....... 31.00 to 82.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... (eee “weet 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.........-. og me 


Bars.—lIron and Steel Bars are reported to be a very 
salable commodity by the jobbing trade, and demand and 
inquiry continue in very good volume. We quote from the 
mills: Iron Bars at 1.80c. to 1.90c. and Steel Bars at 1.80c. 
to 1.85c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2.25c. and Steel Bars 
at 2.25c. in small lots from store, with 2.15¢. in large quan- 
tities. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The turn of the new year 
marks no change in the conditions ruling in the market for 
Rails and Track Supplies, and any decline in the present 
demand is hardly to be looked for for a considerable time 
to come. We quote as follows: Splice Bars at 2.05c.; Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.15c. to 3.35c.; with Square Nuts, 3c. 
to 3.10c.; Spikes, 2.25c. to 2.50c. 

Angles and Channels.—The demand is good, and a fair 
amount of new inquiry is constantly coming up on the job- 
bers for Small Angles and Channels, and quotations show 
no change, and for material of this class 2.50c., base, is 
asked. 

Pig Lead.—Little if any change in trade conditions in 
the Pig Lead market is to be noted, and the demand is 
referred to as being of very moderate proportions, with 
prices showing firmness. We quote Chemical at 3.97%4c. to 
4c. and Desilverized at 4c. to 4.05c. 

Spelter.—Prices hold fairly well around present basis, 
and the demand, while not heavy, is in very fair volume. 
Buyers seem not anxious to commit themselves, while prices 
show inclination to wide fluctuation. We quote 4.40c. to 
4.45ce. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., January 7, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The new year starts with a much steadier and even 
stronger feeling in the Pig Iron market than was noticeable 
during the last weeks of December. The change is more 
appreciable in the lower grades than in the remainder of the 
list. It has been a well known fact that for the last few 
months Mill Irons and No. 4 Foundry have been the weak 
spots in the market. Recently some very low quotations 
have been named and disputed. It was a fact that for sev- 
eral weeks Gray Forge has been openly offered at $15.50, 
Birmingham. This Iron has disappeared from the market, 
and while the figures at which it was taken and the amounts 
sold cannot be obtained, it is now evident that whatever 
there was in the way of ‘accumulation of this grade has 
been quietly taken up, and as a result the quotation has 
slipped back to what is regarded as normal position. With 
reference to Foundry Iron, there appears to be a general 
understanding that $17.50 is now to be regarded as the stand- 
ard price. It is known that a proposition to buy 1000 tons 
at $16, Birmingham, has been pretty generally turned down. 
Under a moderate demand for No. 4 Foundry that grade 
has also strengthened itself, and now, while transactions are 
seasonably limited and the market is exceedingly quiet, the 
tone is very firm and in favor of sellers all the way round. 
There is as yet no interest shown in last half deliveries ang 
the quotations remain normal on the basis of $18, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 Foundry. Freight rate from the Hanging 
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Rock district $1.10 and from Birmingham to Ohio River 
points $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery to 
July 1, 19038, freight rates only guaranteed to March 1, as 
follows: 


Omer CORO. NNO. Bic tcciccesessuds 22.75 to $24.00 
eomemere Came, We Bivccicivecuevccs 21.75 to 23.00 
Southern Coke, No. 8... .ccccececcces 20.75 to 21.75 
Southern Coke, No. 4......cccccsecees 20.75 to 21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 22.75 to 24.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft...........-. 21.75 to 23.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 20.75 to 21.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled...........+.+- 20.75 to 21.25 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1.....ccsccrccccecs 30.60 to 32.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.........--+. 25.10 to 26.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.........+65 24.10 to 25.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.........+-. 23.10 to 24.10 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel......... $27.75 to $28.75 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 27.50 to 28.50 

Plates and Bars.—The market is quiet and unchanged. 
We quote, f.o.b., as follows: Iron Bars in carload lots, 1.92c., 
with half extras; same, small lots, 2.20c., full extras; Steel 
Bars, carload lots, 1.72c., with half extras; same, small lots, 
2.20c., full extras. Plates are quoted nominally, 44-inch, in 
carloads, 1.70c.; same, 3-16, 1.80c. As a matter of fact, 
however, mills having Plates to ship are getting 2.15c. with- 
out trouble. I-Beams and Channels, 1.70c., base. All prices 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Old Material.—We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$19.50 to $20 per net ton; Cast Scrap, $16.50 to $17 per net 
ton: Iron Rails, $24.50 to $25, gross; Steel Rails, long, 
$23.50, gross; same, short, $18, gross; Iron Axles, $26.50 to 
$27, net ton; Car Wheels, $21, gross. 


The announcement is made that the Hickman-Williams 
Company of Louisville will open a branch office in this city 
February 1. W. G. Eaton will be in charge. 





German Iron Market. 


ISSEN, December 17, 1902. 

Since our last report the situation has not completely 
cleared. Heavy exports continue undiminished, but we 
eannot record any animation in the home markets. The 
Siegen Pig Iron syndicate, whose expiration was referred 
to in the last report, has been revived and in this manner the 
continued existence of the other Pig Iron syndicates, at one 
time threatened, is now assured. The Steel Rail syndicate 
has also been extended to the end of 1903, and with it the 
corresponding syndicates for other railroad material like 
Sleepers, ‘Tires and Wheel Centers. 

There has been very little business in Iron Ores, in spite 
of the fact that the Siegen district has reduced the price 
for calcined spathic Ore to 14 marks per ton. Red Hematites 
from the Nassau district are freely offered without meeting 
with a demand. Minette and foreign Iron Ores are un- 
changed. 

In Pig Iron large export sales have been made, notably 
for foundry iron, including transactions ‘with the United 
States. One of the directors of the syndicate has gone to 
the United States in order to study the markets there. Very 
little is being bought for the home market, the only quan- 
tities involved being additions to old contracts. Official 
prices are: Spiegeleisen, 10 to 12 per cent. Manganese, 68 
marks per ton, f.o.b. Siegen; Special Mill Iron, 58 marks, 
f.o.b. Siegen; Thomas Basic Pig, 57 marks, delivered con- 
sumer’s works. No. 1 Foundry Iron, 65 marks; No. 3, 61 
marks: Bessemer, 65 to 66 marks, f.o.b. furnace. Luxem- 
burg Mill Iron, 46 marks; Luxemburg Foundry Iron, 49 to 
50 marks, f.o.b. Luxemburg. 

So far as Steel is concerned purchasers are halting. The 
syndicate has determined to maintain present prices for the 
next quarter, the figures being 77.50 marks for Ingots and 
Heavy Blooms, 82.50 marks for Blooms and Heavy Billets, 
90 marks for ordinary Billets about 50 mm. square, and 
92.50 marks for Slabs, f.o.b. Dortmund, Siegen, Ruhrort, 
Rothe Erde and Diedenhofen, with extras for special quality 
and special sizes. 

The Bar Iron business is very much depressed since the 
official minimum price of 115 marks for Steel Bars could not be 
maintained and the market was declared free. Prices as the 
result of sharp competition have declined to 100 marks. It 
will be recognized that this is not a remunerative business 
when Billets are 90 marks plus freight. Conditions are 
quite similar in the band and hoop business, the rolling mills 
having no Steel plant or furnaces being in a particularly 
serious position. Few changes have occurred in the Rail 
market. The Prussian Minister of Railroads, however, is 
reported to be planning the placing of an order of 50,000 
tons in addition to the regular yearly contracts in order to 
help the Steel industry. It is stated that the extra tonnage 
will consist of Goliath Rails. At the present time negotia- 
tions are pending between the minister and the Rail syndi- 
cate. There is a good deal of work for export Rails and 
larger transactions have been recently closed. In Girder 
Rails, however, business is bad. Mine Rails are quoted 100 
marks: Light Sections, 110 to 112.50 marks; Standard Sec- 
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tions, 117.50 to 120 marks; Girder Rails, 135 to 140 marks. 
Since the winter has set in sharply and building has been 
interrupted the Beam business has been very quiet. Tubes 
and Wire are very weak. It is only occasionally that new 
work is received in Sheets, but the volume is not sufficient 
to keep the mills fairly well employed. 


———— 


The Belgian Iron Market. 


BRUSSELS, December 15, 1902. 

No improvement has yet been felt in our metallurgical 
markets, the crisis continuing and growing even graver. 
Phe enormous overproduction of the German mills, and more 
particularly of those in the Rhenish Westphalian districts, is 
too great to be taken care of in that country. It is there- 
fore thrown upon the international market at prices ridicu- 
lously low, and this makes it impossible for our works to 
flourish. As a matter of fact Coal in Belgium costs rela- 
tively more than in Germany, and costs are much higher. 
Since we must export about three-quarters of our product 
this would be impossible if the works adhered arbitrarily to 
certain prices. They are therefore compelled to quote’ fig- 
ures below cost prices, and to submit to the loss. The fol- 
lowing table clearly indicates this: 

Cost of Production of Pig Iron Per Ton. 


Ore, 3000 kg., at 8% francs per ton........ 
Coke, 1200 to 1300 kg., at 18 francs per ton 
Labor and miscellaneous 





MY WO it cae coweba wad ewuwateeucilesteedies 56.00 


Now as a matter of fact Mill Iron has sold for a long 
time at 50 franes, and it is only due to the heavy purchases 
made for the United States that this price has been carried 
up to 57 francs. 


Assuming the average cost of Coal delivered to the pud- 
dle mills to be 16 frances, we have: 


Cost of Production of Muck Bar. 


Pig Iron, 1160 kg., at 57 frances , "66.12 


Coal, 1000 kg., at 16 franecs......... 3. OF 
Labor and miscellaneous............. ; 4 ; : sage 12.40 
RO rs brad eh wakdee cous hae dene 94.52 


Now as a matter of fact Bars have sold at 91 frances and 
éven down to 90 francs. There is therefore a considerable 


loss. On finished products we have the following figures: 


Francs. 


Muck Bar, 1120 kg., at 93 franes : 104.16 
Coal, 650 kg., at 16 franes.. ; ... 10.40 
Labor and miscellaneous. . bcaae waa ig Mercia eer 11.80 

ee wis Sw nb acne aie wer alee wu ; or aaa a 126 36 


; As a matter of fact No. 2 Bars are selling at a maximum 
of 125 francs. On these the cost of Muck Bars has been 
put down at 90 frances. In reality they cost the producer 
94.52 frances, because I have desired to take into account 
those Muck Bars which can be purchased at 90 and 95 
francs, coming chiefly from Germany. In other words, I 
have taken an average. 

The situation being as described, the mill owners have 
been forced to reduce wages from 5 to 10 per cent., and will 
probably not stop there. Blooms, which had fallen 2 francs 
per ton, have again been raised to 93 franes as the result 
of the demand from America. 

So far as Old Material is concerned it has become more 
abundant at 67.50 to 70 franes for good quality. 

As for Finished Material it is more particularly the 
larger sizes of Shapes which are in a bad position. At 
home we are in the dead season, more particularly during 
the last two weeks, since the construction work is stopped 
and the time of taking inventories approaches. Orders might 
be taken for Merchant Shapes, but at £4 17s. and £4 18s.. a 
price altogether too low. Dealers are inclined to offer busi- 
ness to our rolling mills for future delivery, but the works 
do not care to entertain them at prices as low as they are. 

In the building trade the situation has not improved. 
Latterly some pretty large orders have been taken for Rus- 
sia, as generally it is a fact that the majority of foreign 
consumers apply only to the Germans in this line. For ex- 
port, No. 2 Plates are quoted £5 10s. for Iron and £5 14s 
for Steel per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, for specifications for 1. 
inch Plates and upward, provided they do not include more 
than 35 per cent. of \%-inch Plates. For the home market 
the prices are 137.50 to 140 franes for Iron and 142.50 to 
145 francs for Steel Plates No. 2, but concessions are made 
from these figures. 

In the Rail trade there is continued activity, and all the 
rolling mills of the Liege district which are in this branch 
are well supplied with orders, particularly from America. 

_ The works running on small sizes have no occasion to 
rejoice, and complain bitterly of the German competition. 
lhe best that can be obtained for Wire Rods is £5 8s. to £5 
10s., f.0.b. Antwerp, and Nails, 13.60 to 13.70 francs per 100 
kg., f.o.b. mills. For Iron Rods orders are being hunted 
for at about 13.25 francs per 100 kg., f.o.b. Antwerp. 

Generally speaking the construction shops have little 
work. One of the largest companies in the Liege district 
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who generally are well situated to secure work have almost 
nothing to do. Another shop in the same district which was 
about to dismiss its working force and close its doors, 
owing to lack of work, luckily received an order for a theater 
for America at the last moment. 

The Bolt works complain of absence of demand. Their 
German and Dutch competitors have carried off nearly all 
the orders recently arising in Holland, and the French take 
a good share of the orders for export, notably for those for 
Spain, where they have secured a good deal of work at very 
low prices, however. The Wire Nail Syndicate wants more 
orders. 

In Steel Castings the situation is very difficult. Too 
many works have been built for this specialty, and they 
suffer seriously. During the last year and a half Steel Cast- 
ings have declined 50 per cent. 

Our Chain makers are living from day to day, so that 
generally speaking the metallurgical industry of Belgium is 
passing through an exceedingly difficult period, and with very 
discouraging prospects. 


New York. 


New YorK, January 7, 1903. 


Pig Iron.—As is natural during this season of the 
year, buying has been light, but prices are steady. So far 
as we can learn there has been very little additional pur- 
chasing of foreign Iron for importation, although the prices 
for foreign Pig Iron continue below the equivalent of do- 
mestic brands. A very large part of the foreign Pig is 
purchased by analysis, which, however, foreign makers will 
not guarantee. We quote for prompt to early delivery: 
Northern Iron, at tidewater, No. 1 X Foundry, $24.50 to 
$25; No. 2 X Foundry, $22.25 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, 
$21.50 to $21.75. Tennessee and Alabama brands, in New 
York and vicinity: No. 1 Foundry, $24 to $25; No. 2 
Foundry, $22.75 to $24; No. 3 Foundry, $21.75 to $22.50. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The disposition among municipalities 
to contract for their summer requirements is not diminish- 
ing, but more of them are askjng for bids. The name of 
the successful bidder on the Brooklyn contract has not yet 
been made public. Prices do not look so firm as a short 
time since, probably owing to the purchase of cheaper for- 
eign Iron by some of the foundries. Prices, tidewater, rule 
at about $34, gross ton, for 6 to 12 inch. 

Steel Rails.—No sales of any consequence are reported, 
although new inquiries continue to come into the market, 
both for domestic and foreign Rails. We continue to quote 
$28, at Eastern mill, for Standard Sections. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Little of interest in the mat- 
ter of tonnage has developed in this market, but from another 
standpoint the placing of a 750-ton contract for an Idaho 
beet sugar factory with the American Bridge Company is 
worth mentioning. The company have taken quite a num- 
ber of contracts of this character in several Western States. 
They begin the new year well pleased with the conditions 
prevailing, and are in better position than ever to take 
care of their trade. Plates are in demand, with a large ton- 
nage soon to come on the market, but the mills are still 
suffering from lack of Coal. We quote at tidewater as fol- 
lows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. 
to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates are 2.10c. for Tank, 
2.20c. for Flange, 2.35c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined 
Bars are 1.95¢c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Foreign Beams are 1.75c., ex-ship, New York, in large lots. 

Old Material.—Consumers are gradually getting imto 
the market, and sales of moderate size are being made. Buy- 
ers who have done nothing for months are not only making 
inquiries, but are taking some material conservatively. 
Prices are therefore firmly held. We quote, f.o.b. cars, vicin- 
ity of New York, per gross ton: 





Se ee ee en ees, $22.50 to $23.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 29.00 to 30.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections....... 32.00 to 33.00 
Co eR ae eee pee 20.25 to 20.75 
eee . 25.50 to 26.00 
oem Wes SRP AION, 6 wks a vnc avccwt us 24.50 to 25.00 
Heavy Melting Stee! Serap........... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 21.00 to 21.50 
PE IS ibs fe latind 5 cgnce eis se kia oe 18.00 to 18.50 
SPUGMOINOE TOCTOD 6.0 6 sn cece eness ea 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
ae Pe eee 13.00 to 14.00 
Wrought Turnings, delivered at mill... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast Borings, delivered at mill........ 9.00 to 9.50 
——————_ 


Clairton Steel Company.—PITTssurGH, Pa., January 
7, 1903.—(By Telegraph.\—Some excellent records for pro- 
duction are being made at the new open hearth plant of 
the Clairten Steel Company at Clairton, Pa. Nine 50- 
ton open hearth furnaces are in operation and én Mon- 
day, January 5, 907 tons of steel were turned out, while 
on the following day the output was 945 tons. When it 
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is remembered that this is a new plant and that there 
is considerable difficulty in getting prompt deliveries of 
fuel and raw material, these records for output are 
certainly very creditable. It is expected that within a 
short time the other three furnaces at this plant will 
be started, giving a complement of 12 of 50 tons capac- 
ity each. 
ari —___——. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


A sharp revival in the demand for stocks was experienced 
the past week. Lower rates for money and the passage of 
the last week of December without a tremor in financial 
circles caused a feeling of buoyancy in speculative circles. 
Interest and dividend money disbursed the opening days of 
this month sought favorable opportunities for investment, 
and the low prices of industrials were tempting. The trans- 
actions ran up to larger figures than had been seen in a long 
time, and advances were made on nearly every stock traded 
in. Can preferred advanced from 47% to 51%, Car & Foun- 
dry common 35% to 394, preferred 91 to 93; Enameling 
preferred 80 to 85, Pressed Steel common 61 to 64%, Sloss- 
Sheffield common 58 to 62%, Tennessee 5914 to 65, United 
States Steel common 35% to 385, preferred 853 to 89%. 
Some stocks, such as Car & Foundry common and Pressed 
Steel Car common, were advanced on reports of an increase 
in the rate of dividend. 

W. A. Myler, treasurer of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Company, Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, announces that 
coupons, due on and after January 1 will be paid on presen- 
tation to the Pittsburgh National Bank of Commerce. 

The directors of the United States Oil & Gas Well Sup- 
ply Company of Pittsburgh have decided to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $200,000 to $400,000, fully paid up. This 
concern have had a very heavy increase in their business in 
the past 18 months, and are filling a large order for sup- 
plies for shipment to the gold fields of Alaska. 

Dividends.—The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company 
have declared a dividend of 3 per cent., payable January 26. 

The Rock Run Fuel Gas Company of Pittsburgh have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred capital stock. 

The directors of the Monongahela River Consolidated 
Coal & Coke Company of Pittsburgh have declared the 
regular semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 21. 

The Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., 
payable January 10. 

The directors of the Pressed Steel Car Company of 
Pittsburgh will meet during the third week in this month 
to take action on the common stock dividend. During the 
first year the company paid 6 per cent. on the common stack. 
In January, 1901, the rate was reduced to 4 per cent. per 
annum, and this was paid during 1901 and 1902. It is 
stated that at the meeting this month the rate will again 
be advaneed to 6 per cent. per annum. 

The American Car & Foundry Company have declared a 
dividend of 1° per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
February 2, and a dividend of 1 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable February 2, to holders of record January 10. 

The directors of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 11% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Jan- 
uary 20. 

The Standard Underground Cable Company of Pittsburgh 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 2 per cent., payable January 10. 
The distribution amounts to about $80,000. 

The United States Steel Corporation have declared the 
regular quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
and 1 per cent. on the common stock. The transfer books 
close as to the preferred stock on January 20 and open Feb- 
ruary 17, and as to the common stock the books close March 
16 and open April 21. 


$$ $$ — a 


The heirs of David Griffing and Asa Sheldon of 
Norwich, N. Y., one of whom is Arthur Griffing Sherman 
of New York, have recently instituted suit in Chancery 
Court at Sparta, Tenn., against the Bon Air Coal & Iron 
Company for 3000 acres of coal lands, recently opened 
at Ravenscroft, Tenn. It is alleged that the Coal Com- 
pany have never purchased the title to the property, but 
only bought from parties who had claimed to be in pos- 
session of the land of recent years. 


Fdward t. Leeus of London, the European repre- 
sentative of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is visiting this country on business in 
connection with some important contracts for cranes, 
&e., to be installed in British plants. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, January 7, 1908. 

Pig Tin.—Lively buying, both here and abroad, by the 
present bull element has sent prices upward with rapidity 
during the last week. <A _ slight cessation in the buying 
movement through the last few hours caused a rapid re- 
action. At this writing prices are a little higher than mid- 
way between the quotations of a week ago and yesterday. 
The market closed weak to-day. The movement was par- 
ticularly in futures, where almost all of the speculative trad- 
ing was being done. The spot figure naturally followed up- 
ward. The highest point, which was reached yesterday, was 
28c. for spot and futures. In London £126 5s. was reached 
for spot, and futures went up to £126 17s. 6d. At the open- 
ing of business here this morning London fell £1 and by 


the close spot declined to £124 15s. and futures £125. The 
closing price here was 27\4c. to 274c., for any delivery 


until next May. There was a good deal of wild talk on 
*Change yesterday, some brokers saying that the price here 
would go to 40c. Some of these brokers who are leading 
the bull movement were most radical bears when the price 
was in the neighborhood of 24c. The monthly statistics of 
the New York Metal Exchange show: 


Tons. 

Arrivals at the Atlantic ports amounted to............ 3,012 
zotal arrivals since January 3, 1008... 6c ccccscvceces 35,691 
Of which from Straits by direct steamers............ 14,946 
Of which from United Kingdom. ..........cceeseaes 17,657 
a RS See er ee err ee 1,574 
Of which from European Continent................ 1,514 
The deliveries for December we figure as...............-. 2,600 
Total deliveries since January, 1902.............eee0- 33,900 
The shipments from Straits amounted to.............. 3,895 
Se NL IE 6 ig & 0 ack ewido a8 ew en We Rae ce 4,350 
Se BOB ia eo i eneeneine tN Ramnat waa cues 4,150 
Ss aca e oss bo 2 ahs by Ode Ae One anes 256 
pO oe a UO ere re ore Cee er ree 313 
Se DO, SRR ed Ce Kee wk Ce ees ke wenn nt dus Cees 282 


Statistics for the United States—Pacific ports excluded— 
December 31, show as follows: 





Tons. 

Stocks, December 29, including on dock and vessels...... 4,122 
SUING shea wrt acces alvin iets daca ae ae i we a nt oe a 2,870 
MOE Chica VOstadGnsd.e Seka Paved De RNekaswe ewes en 6,992 


The total statistics for Europe and the United States 
show : 


Tons. 
Total visible supply December 31, 1902................ 16,769 
Against visible supply November 30, 1902.............. 18,346 
Against visible supply December 31, 1901..... ocsoR tone 


Copper.—The movement in this market was identical 
with that of the Tin market throughout the last week. 
Until yesterday’s close prices soared. Before the close to- 
day they had receded considerably. The movement was 
most pronounced in London, where they succeeded in putting 
up prices to £54 3s. 9d.. yesterday morning. This is an 
advance of more than £1 as compared with last week. The 
price here yesterday was advanced to 12.20c. to 12.40c. on 
spot and 12.10c. to 12.30c. on Electrolytic. To-day the clos- 
ing prices here were 12c. to 12.37%c. for Lake, 12¢. to 
12.20c. for Electrolytic and Casting, and 114c. to 11%c. for 
Standard. The London market closed £53 1s. 3d. for spot 
and £53 8s. 9d. for futures. Sellers in this market reported 
a large business, which could not, however, be traced, and 
as far as we can learn sales were only moderate and the 
competition in making them was very keen. The annual 
statistics of the New York Metal Exchange, which we print 
below, show that despite the great consumption in this coun- 
try last vear and the heavy exportation the stocks at hand 
at the close of the year are barely 3000 tons less than they 
were last year. Considering that in the first six months of 
the year our stocks decreased about 6000 tons per month, it 
is apparent that during the last six months this shrinkage 
was counterbalanced by an accumulation. 


United States Statistics of Copper.—Compiled in Long Tons by 
C. Mayer, Secretary New York Meial Earchange. 


Supplies. 
1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 
Domestic production. .293,830 266,716 270,588 261,313 235,050 
Net impertations of for- 


@CIQM oo ccc eeveees 74,927 61,286 38,182 39,858 12,900 
Total supplies... ..368,757 328,002 308,770 301,171 247,950 
Exportations. 

To Europe..........*164,266 92,908 151,988 112,637 132,419 
To British North Amer 

ts die w a's sr ra 704 616 688 435 700 
eR eee ee 65 S5 151 130 200 
Contents of sulphate... 3,400 5,332 4,025 2,392 1,062 


Total exportation. .168.435 98,941 156,852 115.594 134.381 
Consumption. 
home con- 
reaees 203.000 165.000 150,000 162,000 114,000 
Stocks at End of Year. 
Stocks include stocks at 


Estimated 
sumption ... 


the mines, on trans 
portation, at refiner 
ies and in ware 


a ily 133.813 136,491 72,430 70,512 46,935 


houses .... 


* These figures include 1026 tons to Asia, Africa, Australia 


and South America 
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Pig Lead.—The only change to be noted is an advance 
of 5 shillings in London, where the price quoted to-day is 
£11 1s. 3d. In this market the official quotations of 4.10c. 
for futures and 4.1214c. for spot are stil! held to. 

Spelter.—There is a slight improvement to be seen here 
and in St. Louis. The change came over the market yester- 
day when here advanced to 4.70c. from 4.624%4c. The 


St. Louis market $.50c. London is unchanged 
at £19 17s. Gd. 


spot 
is said to be 
Antimony—lIs lower. Cookson’s 
Slae., Hallett’s at Te. to Te. 
to 6°4¢. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. 
ton lots are now quoted at 4Uc. 
size and terms of order. 


is quoted at 84c. to 
and other brands at 614¢e. 


Large quantities down to 
to 47c. per Ib., according to 
Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
6Uc., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet and unchanged, the 
ruling quotations being $48 per flask of 76% Ibs. each in lots 
of 50 flasks or more. London is unchanged at £8 15s. 

Tin Plate.—Quotations are unchanged, being based on 
present official prices of $3.60 per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. 
Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $3.79, New York delivery: These 
prices, it is understood in the trade, will hold until April. 
The Swansea market is quoted 11 shillings 9 pence. 


> 


December Fluctuations in Iron Stocks. 





The following table shows the extent of transactions 
and the fluctuations in quotations of the stocks of iron 
und steel companies in the month of December, with the 
dates on which the highest and lowest prices on each 
stock were realized: 

High-Date.Low-Date. 


‘ 


Cap'l issued. Sales. est. Dec. est. Dec. 
#17.701,500 Am. Bicycle Co., com.. 9,800 1% é % $31 
9,294,900 Am. Bicycle Co., pref.. 4,900 6 3 1% 30 
9,500,000 Am. Bicycle Co., bonds. 71,000 45% 3 38 7 
41,233,390 Am. Can, com...... . 4,650 11 31 8% 17 
41,233,300 Am. Can, pref........ 7,400 49% 31 41 15 


29,000,000 Am. 
29,000,000 Am. 


Car & F’dry, com. 
Car & F’dry, pref. 
24,100,000 Am. Loco., com...... 
25,000,000 Am. Loco., pref...... 
45,000,000 Cambria Steel... a 
7,000,000 Central Foundry, com. 


24,600 36 31 32 12 
8,600 91% 31 86 12 

81,000 2914 31 23 12 
7,300 95% 31 90% 4 

29,750 M4 23 


500 2% 22 24%, 24 


7,000,000 Central Foundry, pref. 200 15 23 11 11 
17,000,000 Col. Fuel & Iron...... 35,200 89 1 75 17 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, com... 11,500 19% 31 16 12 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, pref... 9,075 85% 2 82! 12 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steel.. 4,100 1% 1 % 31 
2,368,100 Empire |. & 8S., com... mace Te 24 10% 31 
2,281,400 Empire |. & S., pref.. eee 438% 831 42 15 
15,000,000 Inter. Pump, com.. 1,400 48% 10 43 16 
8,850,000 Inter. Pump, pref.... 600 86 10 82 16 
11,000,000 Inter. Silver...... ie 100 15 2 15 2 
8,396,000 Nat’l Enam., com..... 2,000 35 2 31 16 
15,441,800 Nat'l Enamel., pref... 1,500 87 2 80 31 
4,449,800 Otis Elevator, com. 1,250 42% 31 38% 12 
6,350,000 Otis Elevator, pref.... 500 100 16 97 30 
16,500,000 Pa., new, pref., Phila.. 1,750 99 1 92 23 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, com. . 84,200 62 31 55 12 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, pref... 6,150 93 31 89% 15 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., com... 6,100 35% 1 33% 418 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., pref... 4,700 8&9 4 85% 11 
27,191,000 Rep. Iron & Steel, com. 29,300 21 2 16% 12 
20,306,900 Rep. Iron & Steel, pref. 16,000 78% 2 74% 12 
7,500,000 Sloss-Shef. S.&I1.,com. 7,400 59 31 54% 15 
6,700,000 Sloss-Shef. 8S. & I., pref. 1,300 93 18 89 15 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron. 43,400 61 31 49% 12 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steel ; 650 5% 1 4% 18 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, com. 7 8.000 14 2 11% 15 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, pref.... 5,600 54 2 45 11 
510,361,300 U. S. Steel Co., com..780.500 37% 2 29% 12 
508,511,200 U. S. Steel Co., pref. .310,.588 8&6 31 79 12 
8.425.000 Vir. Iron & Coal, com. 9.220 39 1 32 13 
10,000,000 Vir. 1. & C., 5 % bonds.319,000 71% 3 69 31 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S 1,050 5% 24 5 15 


— 


In the courts at Pittsburgh this week a decision was 
handed down on the bill of equity filed by the Pitts- 
burgh Trolley Pole Company against the Pittsburgh 
Tubular Steel Whiffletree Company, deciding that the 
defendant company had infringed on a patent of tne 
client, but the court refused to issue an injunction for 
the reason that since litigation had commenced the pat- 
ent had expired. The court, however, ordered the de- 
fendant company to make an accounting. 


Henry L. Hoff, a retired engine builder of Phila- 
delphia, died January 3 at his home in that city, aged 
SO years. He was born in Philadelphia and there learned 
the trade of mechanical engineer. During the Mexican 
War he served as an engineer in the United States Navy. 
He left the navy in 1853 and engaged in the business of 
manufacturing stationary engines as a member of the 


firm of Hoff, Fontaine & Abbott, proprietors of the 
Eagle Iron Works. The firm were dissolved in 1895. 
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The New York [lachinery Market. 


NEw York, January 7, 1903. 

It was not expected that the first week of the year would 
bring forth anything startling in the way of orders, and the 
unexpected did not happen. In small business there was, 
however, a notable increase, particularly as far as machine 
tools are concerned. Inquiry was very good, showing that 
purchasers are getting down to business. Several large 
projects have come to the surface. Altogether, the year 
opened up in good shape, and a feeling of increasing confi- 
dence prevails in the trade. The trade at large and par- 
ticularly the machine tool branch have been keeping close 
tabs on the movements of the General Electric Company 
of late. Scarcely having finished enormous purchases for 
their Schenectady plant, this company are now bringing 
matters in shape for extensive purchases in connection with 
improvements being made at their plant at Lynn, Mass. 
We are authoritatively informed that at this point they 
are now erecting an extension to one building, 400 feet in 
length and 120 feet wide. A new building is under erection, 
500 feet long and 120 feet wide. Both of these buildings 
are to be of steel construction, and are to be equipped with 
heavy and medium weight machine tools. An extension is 
also being built to one of the existing buildings of mill con- 
struction. This addition is to be 400 x 120 feet. Another 
improvement scheduled for Lynn is the erection of a new 
steel power plant. We understand that this plant is to be 
equipped with a large steam turbine of the company’s make, 
and that provision will be made for adding other machines 
of this type, so that ultimately this new central turbine 
plant will generate all of the power required at the great 
works. The heavy purchases of machine tools recently con- 
summated by the General Blectric Company were for de- 
livery at Schenectady, so the trade are now awaiting another 
large list for the fitting out of the new buildings at Lynn. 

Improvements on a large scale are being prepared for by 
the De La Vergne Refrigerating Machine Company of Locust 
avenue and 138th street, New York City. As has been pre- 
viously stated in the columns of The Iron Age, this company 
have an enormous amount of work underway in gas engines 
of large units for the Buffalo plant of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company. It is for facilitating the building of these 
engines that the improvements are to be made. A portion 
of the work has been started, but the greater portion is still 
open. The work now under way provides for the inclosure 
of a large open space between two of the buildings. A 20-ton 
Niles crane has been ordered for operating in this section of 
the works. A large amount of the machinery used in the 
building of refrigerating machinery is to be moved to this 
new part of the plant, and about $15,000 worth of new 
tools is to be installed. The principal addition will be the 
erection of a new brick building, 330 feet long and 120 feet 
wide. This building will have a center span of 60 feet and a 
30-foot bay on each side. The foundations will be of con- 
crete. The cost of the building alone is calculated to ap- 
proximate $200,000. A heavy electric traveling crane will 
span the center of the shop at a hight of 50 feet from the 
floor. In the bays there will be lighter electric travelers 
and a system of jib craues. One-section of the shop is to 
be fitted out as a forge and blacksmith shop, and the re- 
mainder will be devoted to the building of heavy gas engines. 
The equipment to be purchased includes some of the heav- 
iest types of machine tools built. For instance, we are 
informed that a 14 x 14 foot planer and a number of 
very large boring mills will be specified. In the present 
erecting shop a number of smaller or medium sized tools 
will be installed. The cost of the machinery to be purchased 


for the new building will probably foot up to $100,000.’ 


The specifications for these tools are now being prepared. 

In connection with the purchases of the International 
Steam Pump Company for their Snow plant, at Buffalo, an 
order was placed within the last few days for the traveling 
cranes. It called for five cranes from 20 to 30 tons capacity 
each and was awarded to the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 
It is expected that more of the machine tools will be ordered 
before the close of this week. 

The Gruson Iron Works of Eddystone, Pa., are purchas- 
ing additional equipment. They are building a 200-foot 
extension to their foundry and have ordered a 30-ton three- 
motor Pawling and Harnischfeger crane and other equip- 
ment. Thomas Prosser, the American representative of the 
Krupp Works, is the president of this company. David 
Townsend of Philadelphia is general manager and Bugene 
Thalmann of the New York banking firm of Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co. is the chairman of the board. The company 
have a very large foundry capacity and a good sized ma- 
chine shop. The trade expect soon to see a very large ma- 
chine shop built at Eddystone. 

The National Licorice Company, whose offices are at 
3875 Lorimer street, Brooklyn, are building a large new 
plant in Brooklyn. Preparations are now being made for 
purchasing the equipment for the power plant. A 500 horse- 
power outfit is to be bought. F. P. Scudder, the president 
of the company, is taking charge of this matter personally. 

Thomas J. McKenna of 29 Broadway is negotiating for 
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the purchase of a large foundry equipment. The machinery 
is to be installed in a new plant to be built at Trenton, N. 
J., by the Iron Pipe & Supply Company, a new incorpora- 
tion, in which William S. D’Arcy, a member of the City 
Council of Trenton, is interested. A temporary office has 
been opened at 512 Perry street, Trenton, by the company. 
The power plant to be installed will be of from 250 to 300: 
horse-power. The company will engage in the manufacture 
of iron pipe castings of all sizes, beginning with a paid in 
capital of $100,000. 

William F. Collins, who is stopping at the Hotel Albert, 
Eleventh street and University place, New York, and intends 
to retain headquarters there until the 12th instant, is look- 
ing up the brass and copper mill subject. Mr. Collins rep- 
resents a large copper producing interest, who intend em- 
barking in the brass and finished copper business. He is 
looking for information regarding the equipment of large 
mills, but is keeping the identity of his principals secret. 
After the 12th he can be reached by mail at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Director of Works Isaac 8. Taylor of the St. Louis Ex- 
position has awarded to the Hanley-Casey Company of Chi- 
cago one of the largest contracts ever let for high pressure- 
fire protection system. They will require 140,000 lineal feet 
of pipe from 6 to 24 inches, and 110,000 feet from 1 to 4 
inches. This entire work will be connected up with extra 
heavy fittings, and to have 600 fire hydrants and 300 stand 
pipes, all automatically controlled. The entire system, when 
completed, will be tested to 300 pounds pressure per square 
inch. This work will be used for fire protection for all the 
World’s Fair buildings. Each section will be separately con- 
trolled, and will be under complete control by the engineers 
at the pumping station. The water supply will be furnished 
by 14 high pressure fire protection pumps, each having a 
capacity of 1000 gallons per minute. This system will, no- 
doubt, be one of the most complete fire protection systems 
ever furnished or constructed for fire protection for any 
exposition ever built. It is said that the entire plant, when 
completed, will cost about $800,000. 

The Hanley-Casey Company have done much work on the 
World’s Fair grounds, having laid some 40,000 feet of 
sewerage and about 30,000 feet of domestic water mains. 
This firm have achieved quite a reputation in exposition 
work, having done all the plumbing work for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. In St. Louis they have received contracts 
for the plumbing and heating in the Fine Arts Building, 
which is to be a permanent structure, and have contracts up: 
to date for eight large exhibit palaces now under course of 
construction. 

Under the laws of the State of New York the New York 
Consolidated Die Company were incorporated last week with: 
a capital of $100,000. The directors named are Abednego: 
Dewes, John Dewes and R. W. Long of New York. The 
new company will manufacture dies used for cutting figures, 
shapes or designs from fibrous materials, such as paper, 
cloth, leather, rubber, &c., the proper manufacture of which 
requires a high degree of skill and judgment and long experi- 
ence. The New York Consolidated Die Company have 
merged the business of A. Dewes, John Dewes & Son and 
the Marcus Hanan Company, all of New York City. Each 
of these firms are well-known to the trade throughout the 
country, having been in the business continuously for over 
30 years. The consolidation is intended to enabie users of 
these knives and dies to obtain a uniform quality of product 
at the minimum cost, and with a dispatch heretofore un- 
known in the business. A. Dewes will continue his machin- 
ery business as heretofore, and the Marcus Hanan Company 
will continue the manufacture of brass bound patterns for 
shoes, shirts, belts, &c., as heretofore. The new Die Com- 
pany will take the plants of the old concerns into one fac- 
tory at 243, 245 and 247 Centre street, New York City. 

M. H. Treadwell & Co., 95-97 Liberty street, are finish- 
ing the installation of the industrial railway at the Spaul- 
dings & Jennings Werks of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Jersey City. This installation is considered one 
of the largest of its kind in this section of the country. 
Over 1 mile of 21-inch track has been installed under roof. 
The equipment consists of 24 all steel cars, six all steel cars 
with wooden decks, and two steel cars of special construc- 
tien and known as transfer turntables, They have also 
completed the installation of an industrial railway at the 
National Lead Works, Brooklyn. Treadwell & Co. have 
orders for ten slag cars for the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company, six being for their Monterey plant, Monte- 
rey, Mexico, and four being for their Auguascalientes plant, 
Mexico. These cars will be equipped with electric apparatus 
for the propelling power. They have also orders from the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, for the Sydney Furnaces, 
Cape Breton, N. S., for a lot of 20-ton Treadwell hot metal 
cars of the improved design, and report a large business in 
the crane department, of which R. M. Dorsey, the general 
manager, is now in change, and John R. Morgan, recently 
with the Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, is 
chief engineer. 

Henry C. Meyer, Jr., M.E., Announces the removal of 





his office from 21 Park row to 114 Liberty street, where he 
will practice his profession as consulting mechanical engi- 
neer, making a specialty of the design of steam power 
plants and the mechanical equipment of buildings. 


Catalogues Wanted.—A. M. Crane & Co., Incorporated, 
The Rookery, Chicago, ask that manufacturers of machinery, 
tools and specialties send them their catalogues and dis- 
count sheets. ‘The Crane firm have recently organized a 
mail order department and will publish a monthly stock and 
mill list. It is their purpose to arrange with leading manu- 
facturers of specialties and tools to handle their products 
through this mail order department. 

The Mississippi Valley Engineering & Supply Company, 
609 Carleton Building, St. Louis, Mo., have just been organ- 
ized, and are desirous of receiving catalogues from manu- 
facturers in the fellowing lines: Structural materials, power 
plants, pumps, electrical apparatus and hoisting apparatus. 





Boston Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., January 3, 1903. 

Despite many predictions of a dull December the machin- 
ery and machine tool business held up remarkably during 
the month, and the new year started in with something like 
a boom. Heavy inquiries—especially for machine tools— 
indicate an excellent business for January, and the dealers 
are fecling very well satisfied with the outlook for this year. 
The continued prosperity in this country had led to the 
starting of many new companies, and their,demands coupled 
with increasing orders from old contracts cause a repre- 
sentative of one prominent firm to predict that there will 
soon be a delay in deliveries, owing to manufacturers being 
so flooded with orders that they cannot promptly meet the 
demand. There-is a great demand for heavy machinery, the 
first few days of the year bringing many buyers into the 
market. 

Most of the dealers report that their December busi- 
ness kept up to past years’ average, but some declare that 
their books show an increase and that they failed to dis- 
cover the Christmas dullness. One firm said that their cus- 
tomers apparently held back during the latter part of Decem- 


ber, then came in in such numbers on the first and second 


days of January as to seriously interfere with inventory 
work. The demand certainly indicates that the present 
good conditions will continue for some time to come, and the 
New England machinery and machine tool dealers are ex- 
pecting a prosperous year. 

The New England agency of the Prentiss Tool & Sup- 
ply Company, recently removed from 200 Franklin street 
to 145 Oliver street, corner of Purchase street, is gradually 
getting its show room into shape. It occupies the quarters 
formerly occupied by the United States Steel Company, 
which have been thoroughly renovated. The Prentiss Com- 
pany propose to have tools in operation in their show room 
for the instruction of prospective customers. They have 125 
feet of street window space, and this will allow a fine oppor- 
tunity for display. Frank K. Moore, dealer in wood work- 
ing machines, occupies a portion of the Oliver street side 
of the room, having moved from the corner of Oliver and 
High streets, and the Metropolitan Bolt Company also re- 
tain office room near the Purchase street entrance. 

The Massachusetts Electric Companies, a corporation 
controlling most of the electric railways in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, outside of Boston, are preparing plans for large 
power houses at Gloucester and Taunton, Mass. 

Harvard College is to erect a fire proof office building, 11 
stories high, on Broad street, between Central and Walter 
streets, in this city. Existing leases will delay the com- 
mencement of the work for a year or longer. 

The Boston Suburban Electric Company have purchased 
80,000 square feet of land in Waltham, Mass., on which 
they will erect a large central power house. 


OO — 


H. H. Dickey, heading a syndicate, has purchased 
A. F. Baumgarten’s entire interest in both the Maryland 
Sheet & Steel Company and the Maryland Rail Com- 
pany of Cumberland, Md., and at the election of officers 
held last week H. N. Taylor of N. & G. Taylor Company 
of Philadelphia was elected vice-president of the Mary- 
land Sheet & Steel Company and Lewis G. Millholland 
was elected vice-president of the Maryland Rail Com- 
pany, in lieu of Mr. Baumgarten. 


At Pittsburgh last week the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, filed a bill in equity against Jones & Laughlins, 
Limited, and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company in 
the United States Circuit Court on the Jones mixer 
patent. 
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PERSONAL. 


J. C. Becker, superintendent of the Allegheny plant 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company, was presented by 
the employees with a gold watch and chain as a Christ- 
mas gift. S. A. Eagle, assistant superintendent of the 
same works, was presented with a silver service. 

Harry D. Thompson has been appointed master me- 
chanie of the Ohio Works of the National Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding L. A. Treat, re- 
cently resigued. 

A. F. Holliday, assistant secretary, treasurer and au- 
ditor of the Wheeling Natural Gas Company, has beer 
promoted to the position of assistant general superin- 
tendent, a new office. F. C. Leslie, formerly book- 
keeper, takes Mr. Holliday’s old position. 


Charles Crowther has resigned the superintendency 
of the blast furnace plant of the National Steel Com- 
pany at Niles, Ohio. J. C. Barrett has been appointed 
to the position vacated by Mr. Crowther. 


Louis Chavanne of the firm of Chavanne-Brum 
Freres, St. Chamond, France, and Axel Sahlin of Julian 
Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., Limited, London, England, are 
in this country on a business tour. 


F. D. Havens has been appointed purchasing agent 
in charge of the material and supply department of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company, with office 
at Texarkana, Ark. 

Charles Betteudorf of Brussels, Belgium, principal 
shareholder of the Magnesite Company, Limited, Hun- 
gary, is now in New York, where he has opened offices 
at 87 Nassau street, with a view of introducing his 
magnesite in the American market. 

W. C. Herron of Cincinnati, who has been a member 
of the firm of Rogers, Brown & Co., has disposed of his 
holdings to his former partners. Mr. Herron has been 
in bad health for some time. He will leave that city 
for a long European trip as soon as he has settled up 
his affairs. He will make no plans for future activity 
until he returns from this trip. 


E. C. Smith, who has been with the Robert Field 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, for years, removes to 
St. Louis, where he will take charge of an office for 
the same company, to handle the pig iron product of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Company’s furnaces. 
William Wieman, who has also been one of the sales- 
men for the Robert Field Company, removes to Cleve- 
land on January 15 to open an office there for the same 
company. 

J. S. Strawn has resigned as secretary and treasurer 
of the West Penn Foundry & Machine Company, Avon- 
more, Pa., om account of ill health and has been suc- 
ceeded by Charles Hately. 

W. D. Sargent, president of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company, New York, who has been 
ubsent for the past month on a combined business and 
pleasure trip to England and the Continent, will arrive 
home the coming week on the “ Ivernia” of the Cunard 
Line. 

Hamilton Stewart Corwin of Boston, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Vaughan Machine Company, 
Peabody, Mass., in the place of George C. Vaughan, re- 
signed. 


James S. Stirling has resigned as superintendent of 
the foundry department of the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company to become vice-commissioner of the National 
Founders’ Association. 

Andrew Carnegie’s famous Rectorial Address, de- 
livered before the students in the University of St. An- 
drews last year, has been printed in attractive pam- 
phlet form. 

A very timely and thoughtful article has appeared in 
the North American Review for January, from the pen 
of Archer Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co., New York. 
It is entitled “Shall We Reduce the Iron and Steel 
Tariff?” Mr. Brown presents some very instructive fig- 
ures collected by himself relative to wages paid abroad. 
Mr. Brown reaches the conclusion that “the iron and 
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steel schedules should be cut in two, but by a graduated 
acale, to avoid shock.” 


George C. Foote has succeeded Kenneth Robertson as 
manager of the Zenith Furnace, at Duluth, Minn. 


R. S. Smith, president of the Union National Bank, 
has been elected a director of the Pittsburgh Steel Foun- 
dry, filling a vacancy caused by the recent death of 
John G. Stephenson. The officials of this company are 
Stewart Johnson, president; J. M. Lockhart, vice-presi- 
dent; A. Trump, secretary, and John B. Jackson, Harry 
Darlingion, J. J. Donnell, William M. McKelvey and R. 
§S. Smith, directors. 


J. M. Warner, the Philadelphia representative of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., has been compelled by ill health 
to withdraw from the firm. 


P. R. Jennings of the firm of Bruce & Cook, New 
York, has been elected one of the managing directors of 
the New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to give the city of Phila- 
delphia the sum of $1,500,000 toward the extension of its 
free library system. 


C. H. Zehnder of New York goes to Philadelphia to 
take charge of the business in that city of Rogers, Brown 
& Co., pig iron and coke merchants. The headquarters 
of the Allegheny Ore & Iron Company and of the Vic- 
toria Coal & Coke Company, of whom he is president, 
will also be removed to Philadelphia. The entire Fif- 
teenth street front of the twelfth floor of the new Penn- 
sylvania Building, at Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, 
will be occupied by Rogers, Brown & Co., and the com- 
panies named. 


Latest Advices from , Pittsburgh. 


(Special, by Telegraph.) 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 7, 1903.—Moorhead Bros. 
& Co., operating the Vesuvius Iron & Nail Works, at 
Sharpsburg, near Pittsburgh, and manufacturers of 
plates and iron and steel skelp, have recently changed 
their 19-inch mill to a 20-inch mill, in order to roll wider 
sizes of grooved iron skelp, and have also recently in- 
stalled two Cahill upright water tube boilers. 

The new addition to the plant of the National Malle- 
able Casting Company at Sharon, Pa., will probably be 
completed and put in operation in February. The main 
building will be 750 feet long and 300 feet wide. It is 
equipped with electric traveling cranes and other mod- 
ern machinery. The new addition will about double the 
capacity of this plant in the manufacture of steel cast- 
ings. 

ans new open hearth steel plant of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Company at Sharon, Pa., will probably be ready 
for operation iu March. It contains four 30-ton furnaces 
and two finishing mills. This company have been buy- 


ing their supply of steel billets from the Sharon Steel 


Company, but will make their own steel when their new 
open hearth plant is finished. 

A party of officials of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration inspected the large plant of the Sharon Steel 
Company at Sharon, Pa., on Tuesday, January 6. In- 
cluded in the party were W. E. Corey, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company; W. T. Graham, president of 
the American Tin Plate Company; George G. McMurtry, 
president of the American Sheet Steel Company; W. B. 
Shiller, president of the National Tube Company; Vice- 
President W. B. Dickson of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; W. P. Palmer, president of the American Steel 
& Wire Company; Ex-Senator William Flinn, George 
W. Darr, president of the Sharon Steel Company, and 
several others. The object of the visit was to look over 
the works with a view of making recommendations in 
future operations. The Steel Corporation are consider- 
ing a plan for conducting the affairs of the Sharon Steel 
Company independent of the other subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Jeorge E. McCague, general freight agent of the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh, has gone to Cali- 
fornia and will later sail on an extended trip to Japan. 
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The American Steel & Wire Company exported near- 
ly 60V0 tons of wire and wire nails in December. 

The Pittsburgh Structural Steel Company have been 
organized at Pittsburgh by a number of concerns inter- 
ested in the building trade and by July 1 it is expected 
the new company will have a modern structural plant 
for assembling structural steel for buildings. 


$$$ $$$ $$$ 


Shenango Valley Iron Notes. 


NEw CASTLE, Pa., December 27, 1902.—Developments 
of the past week in the valley have been along the lines 
of improvement and expansion. It has been announced 
that the plant of the Shelby Tube Company at Green- 
ville will be much enlarged and improved; that the Bes- 
semer Railroad will likely be extended from some point 
between Greenville and Mercer to Sharon or South 
Sharon; that the plant of the Continental Iron Com- 
pany at Wheatland, which is being operated by a re- 
ceiver, is paying off its debt at the rate of $4000 to 
$5000 per month, and that the Marquis Limestone & 
Clay Company, at New Castle, have purchased $150,000 
worth of limestone land near New Castle, this sum being 
given for about 150 acres. They have also an option on 
90 acres more at about $1000 per acre. 

While plants are being enlarged financial facilities 
are also expanding. A new bank or trust company is 
projected for Sharpsville, Pa. A national bank is pro- 
jected for Wampum, Lawrence County, by M. S. Mar- 
quis, president of the Home Trust Company, of New 
Castle. 

The work of the Pennsylvania lines on their Erie & 
Pittsburgh division, in laying an additional track, elimi- 
nating curves and generally improving the road, will 
continue steadily throughout the winter. The Bessemer 
Railroad is expending about $1,000,000 this winter 
around Greenville in improvements to track, buildings 
and equipment. The Pennsylvania & Mahoning Electric 
Railway will be double tracked at once from New Castle 
to Youngstown. 

The seven-story office building being erected by the 
Lawrence Savings & Trust Company on Washington 
street, New Castle, is fast approaching completion, and 
is the highest and most ornate building in the city. It 
is brick and stone, with a structural steel frame work. 
The nine-story block of the Dollar Savings & Trust Com- 
pany has been completed at Youngstown and is also a 
great credit to the city. These buildings are doubtless 
the beginning of improvements which will change the 
appearance of both cities very much. 

The activity in iron production is causing new life 
to flow along the Mahoning and Shenango valleys. 
Travel seems to be fully double what it was five years 
ago. A better class of business buildings and dwellings 
is being erected in all the towns and collections are 
reported better in all lines of business. 


SS 


Bindley [Merchandising Company. 


The Bindley Merchandising Company of Pittsburgh 
have been granted a charter with a nominal capital of 
$1000. The directors are John Bindley, W. H. Cochrane 
and Edward J. Lloyd. The Bindley Merchandising Com- 
pany are an identified interest of the Bindley Hardware 
Company, and the charter was taken out for the purpose 
of extending the operations of the former concern. Some 
time since mention was made in these columns of the 
fact that the Bindley Hardware Company would erect 
a very large warehouse in Pittsburgh. A contract for 
the superstructure, which will be of steel frame. has 
been placed with the American Bridge Company, and 
about 3000 tons of structural steel will be used in the 
building. When this warehouse has been completed it 
is the intention of the Bindley Hardware Company to 
carry some new lines, such as sheets, tin plate and other 
of the heavier forms of finished iron and steel. The 
original charter of the Bindley Hardware Company, 
granted in 1890, permitted that concern to manufacture. 
and the charter just granted to the Bindley Merchandis- 
ing Company allows the concern to merchandise goods 
as well as manufacture them. - 
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Pacific Coast News. 





San Francisco, CAL., December 24, 1902.—There was 
a rumor afloat in this city about a week ago that the Pa- 
cific Coast Hardware and Metal Association had ap- 
pointed a committee to go St. Louis to contest the ques- 
tion of rates between this city and Eastern points, as 
against St. Louis and Chicago. The committee was 
even named in the local papers, but the whole thing was 
owing to a misconception. Anyhow, the daily papers 
seldom get trade matters right at the start. The Pacific 
Coast jobbers, instead of going to St. Louis to contest 
anything of the kind, have after a fight lasting over two 
years obtained a most signal victory over the St. Louis 
and Chicago jobbers. On November 17 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rendered a decision covering the 
points raised and sustaining the contention of our job- 
bers. The decision supports the claim that lower pro- 
portionate rates can be made to competing points that 
possess the benefit of water transportation, as also that 
a reasonable differential as between carload and less 
than carload lots may be made. And, although this is 
qualified slightly, the claim of the coast jobbers, on the 
whole, is sustained, and thus a wearying fight is to all 
intents and purposes at an end for good and all. On 
some of the 400 items which are affected by this deci- 
sion, however, the Commission allows the Middle West 
jobbers to have a further hearing, and should they con- 
clude to do so the Commission will meet in St. Louis 
in February to give them a chance. In that event no 
doubt the jobbers will be represented, but not otherwise. 
So the St. Louis jobbers must take the initiative in any 
further proceedings, which cannot affect the character 
of the principles laid down, but merely their applica- 
tion in particular instances. 

There is invested by the jobbing houses of this city 
no less than $200,000,000 in this trade, while Portland 
has $75,000,000, and the coast, as a whole, not far from 
$400,000,000, so that there are vast interests at stake, as 
our jobbers regarded the attempt of those of the Mid- 
dle West as simply an effort to drive them out of busi- 
ness. Of course, this could not be done, as we are now 
within 57 days of New York by water, but it would have 
made a great deal of trouble and seriously impaired the 
income of the railroads engaged in the business. The 
Middle West jobbers, if they had gained in every re- 
spect what they wished, would have saved about 50 
cents per 100 pounds, which they could have added to 
their profits. Although this question affected all the job- 
bers of the coast it threatened the hardware jobbers es- 
pecially, and they led all other lines of business in their 
opposition to it. 

The imports of pig iron and structural iron and steel 
continue very heavy, and it is stated that not less than 
60 vessels are engaged to load structural iron and steel 
as part of their cargoes from Antwerp and other ports 
to this city during the coming year. It is certain that 
there are 27 vessels laid on from Antwerp to this city at 
the present time. It is now getting to be like old times 
as far as our foreign business in these articles is con- 
cerned. This is all somuch money lost to the city and State 
for the want of an iron or steel plant on San Francisco 
Bay. By the way, we are about to have a plant for the 
manufacture of steel pipe and castings on what is 
known as the estuary on Oakland city front. It will be 
established by Whitelaw, long known as engaged in the 
business of raising wrecked vessels here. 

The exports of hardware, machinery, &c., have been 
fairly active during the month. The “ Mohican,” De- 
cember 9, had pumping machinery valued at $844 for 
Honolulu; “ The City of Sydney,” December 13, had pipe 
valued at $2678 for Mexico and $23 for Central Amer- 
ica. On the same date the “ W. B. Flint,” for Mahukona, 
had machinery valued at $1195. The “ Queen” for Vic- 
toria, December 12, had machinery valued at $5787. On 
December 16 the “ Nebraskan,” for Honolulu, had ma- 
chinery valued at $640; fron pipe, $3195, and hardware 
at $645. The “ Sierra,” on December 18, had machinery 
valued at $5063 for Australia and $3110 for New Zea- 
land; hardware at $243 for Australia and New Zealand, 
and $437 for the Samoan Islands. She had sewing ma- 
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chines valued at $491 for Australia and $65 for New Zea- 
land. On the same date the “ Falls of Clyde,” for Milo, 
had machinery valued at $10,030 and sewing machines 
valued at $875. On December 20 the “ Amasis” had 
bridge material for Central America valued at $5200. 
On the same date the “ Acapulco” had machinery val- 
ued at $751 for the same destination. On December 23 
the * Defender ’”’ had hardware valued at $1095 for Hon- 
olulu, Hawalian Islands. 

To the Orient there were large shipments. The 
** Doric,” December 11, had wire rope valued at $667 to 
Japan, hardware $190 to Japan and $77 to China, eleec- 
tric machinery valued at $600 to Japan, a printing press, 
$6000, for Japan, machinery $804 for Japan and $940 for 
China; type, $1316, for Manila; agricultural implements, 
$1139 to China, and bicycles valued at $18,468 for 
Japan. The * Nippon Maru,” December 19, had bicycles 
valued at $2807 for Japan, hardware $395 for Japan, 
machinery valued at $1205 for Japan, watch materials, 
&e., $9300 for Japan, firearms $810 for Japan, typewriter 
$100 for Japan. i OK 


OBITUARY. 


FRANK O. GILSON, a partner in the Gardner Foundry 
Company, Gardner, Mass., died suddenly on December 
17, aged 43 years. He was a native of Amherst, N. H. 

HirAM T. PLUMMER of the firm of C. M. & H. T. 
Plummer, iron and steel merchants of Portland, Maine, 
died on December 26, at Tucson, Ariz., where he had 
gone for his health. Mr. Plummer, who was 62 years 
of age, and his brother succeeded their father in the 
iron business, the firm having been in existence in Port- 
land for more than half a century. 

EBEN HOWELL, Sr., secretary of the Illinois State 
Mining Board and prominent in mining circles througb- 
out the country, died December 27, at his home in 
Springfield, Ill., aged 53 years. 

CHARLES W. SCHLUCHTNER, a partner in the firm of 
F. W. Wurster & Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 
of axles, &c., died on December 27, at his home In Brook- 
lyn, aged 47 years. He was born in Brooklyn, and was 
employed in his father’s hardware store until 1878, when 
he entered the employ of F. W. Wurster as salesman, 
subsequently becoming a member of the firm. 

JAMES R. McCortney, formerly president of the Bel- 
laire Steel Company, and a well-known iron manu- 
facturer of Wheeling and the Ohio Valley, died Decem- 
ber 27 in Washington, D. C., aged 65 years. He was 
born in Wheeling, W. Va., and early in life became con- 
nected with the Center Wheeling Foundry Company. 
Subsequently he joined the Bellaire Steel Company, of 
which he became the president, retiring from business 
three years ago. 





a 
Oil Well Supply Company.—The Oil Well Supply 
Company of Pittsburgh have issued $2,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. bonds to cover improvements and extensions of 
operations, planned and recently completed. At their 
Pittsburgh Works the company are just completing a 
new plant for the manufacture of drilling equipment, 
including one building, 106 x 264 feet, and a blacksmith 
shop, 40 x 200 feet. At Oil City a modern new plant is 
about completed, which displaces two plants that are 
being abandoned there. The company bought 45 acres 
for this plant, part of which is used for homes for the 
workmen. The investment there is about $800,000. The 
company have extensive works at Bradford, Pa., and at 
Oswego, N. Y., a large new boiler plant, covering 4 
acres, is about completed. The bond issue has been sold 
to the Union Trust Company. The bonds are payable 
at the rate of $100,000 a year for the next 20 years. 
The capital stock of the company is $1,500,000, and the 
surplus is about $2,000,000. The drilling of wells for 
oil and gas is not confined, as it formerly was, to a few 
States in this section of the country, but is now being 
extensively carried on in Kentucky, Texas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Indian Territory, Wyoming, California and 
Alaska, and in many foreign countries, including Mexico, 
Japan, East Indies, India, Russia and Roumania. The 
Oil Well Supply Company have a large business in these 
various States of the Union and in foreign countries. 
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dred lines doubtless far exceeded in 1902 that of 
any previous year. It is equally certain that the un- 
filled orders upon the books of both dealers and manu- 
facturers even now are as much larger than usual as the 
business done, and the feeling of gratification over a 
good year’s trade is tempered by the thought of the still 
greater buriness that might have been done had the 
goods been procurabie. 


a business of the country in Hardware and kin- 


Hardware jobbers have complained, and not without 
reason, of their inability to get goods with which to sup- 
ply their customers. They feel that they lose not only 
the profit upon the sales, but prestige as well, for a long 
back order list and delays in shipment create dissatis- 
faction and cause orders to be placed elsewhere. 
Promptuess in filling orders is one of the most potent 
arguments a jobber can give for favoring him with 
trade, and to ship promptly he must have full stocks. 
To be out of goods is a misfortune, and a long continued 
shortage in any line seems to him a crime. That he has 
received twice the usual amount of goods weighs but 
little with him if he cannot fill the orders in hand, and 
in his letters to the manufacturers he is apt to ignore 
special favors rendered him and sometimes demands 
his goods with an asperity born of the fear that others 
ure favored at his expense. Particularly is this the case 
if he has orders entered at prices' lower than the pres- 
ent market and gains the idea that the manufacturer is 
devoting his energies to filling more recent orders taken 
at higher prices. Then, too, the fact that the goods were 
well bought and yield a good profit adds to his anxiety 
to get them. 


The jobber’s troubles in this regard are, however, 
slight compared to those of the manufacturer who is 
three months or six months behind his orders. Every 
mail brings letters from his customers which tell of 
alienated favor—-threats to drop his line, accusations of 
broken faith, letters sometimes discourteous in their 
tone and insolent to a degree which would be unbear- 
able if there were any way of avoiding it. His ex- 
cuses are scorned and promises flouted. It is goods that 
are wanted and nothing but goods will answer. The 
manufacturer may tell of his efforts to satisfy, of his 
factory running overtime and to its full capacity; he 
may point to the increased shipments over previous 
rears, but nothing but goods will answer, and if he is 
unable to furnish them in quantity and time desired he 
must face the consequences. Every dealer who writes 
an acrimonious letter to a factory thus worded may be 
morally certain that the same mail brings similar letters 
from other customers and can judge somewhat of the 
manufacturer’s discomfort. 


Twelve years ago there was a great cry of overpro- 
duction. To-day there is in many lines twice or thrice 
the productive capacity, and still the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply, with dealers’ shelves empty and 
consumers clamoring for the goods. It is probable that 
any shock or panic that would stop the consumption 
suddenly would just as suddenly stop the dealers’ cry 
for goods and cause cancellations of orders at the fac- 
tories, but the warerooms of both dealers and makers 
would be bare of goods in most of the important lines 
and the loss from depreciated values of stock would, be 
slight. While there are few indications of an early 
slackening of the pace, many an overworked and hard 
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pressed manufacturer would be willing to see the de- 
mand for goods slacken that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to get back upon a comfortable working basis 
when he could send his men out on the road without re- 
ceiving complaints from every customer. A great vol- 
ume of business which overtaxes the capacity of mills 
and factories, congests the railroads and obliges mer- 
chants to make many explanations to their customers 
for tardy supply of their wants is certainly an impress- 
ive exhibition of prosperity, and the resulting incon- 
venience evidently calls for patience and good nature, 
consideration for others and the cultivation of the cour- 
tesies and amenities which do much to smooth the rough 
places in business life. Assuredly the advantages con- 
nected with great activity in trade should enable both 
manufacturers and merchants to meet philosophically 
and even cheerfully the attendant disadvantages and 
annoyances. 


Condition of Trade. 


There has been since the opening of the new year 
scarcely time for the market to assume any especially 
new features or to become particularly active. The 
attention which is being given to the closing of the 
accounts of the past year and getting things in shape 
for the season which is soon to open has engrossed the 
principal energies of both merchants and manufac- 
turers. Meanwhile, there have been indications of a 
resumption of activity in the purchase of goods, and 
orders are beginning to come to the manufacturers in 
such a way as to show a good feeling and an excellent 
prospect for business. The advances made in Wire 
Nails and Wire have had an excellent effect on the mar- 
ket, and while not unexpected have contributed to the 
prevailing confident tone. Several other advances in 
minor lines have tended in the same direction and re- 
visions of prices generally, even where there have been 
no general advances, have resulted in the withdrawal of 
slight concessions and a moderate toning up of values. 
The lines in which there is anything of weakness are 
comparatively few and the general condition of the 
market is eminently satisfactory. 





Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The feature of the week has been the readjustment 
in prices of various specialties,due to the advances made 
by manufacturers, most of which changes went into ef- 
fect on the first of the year. As a rule the advances 
range from 5 to 10 per cent., and other manufacturers 
are expected to be heard from. Thus far the principal 
changes noted are as follows. On Planes and Rules an 
advance of 5 per cent., on. Plumbs and Levels a rise of 


- 10 per cent., on Chisels, Drawing Knives and Wooden 


Planes the advance ranges from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Loaded Shells have gone up 5 per cent., and Common 
Powder 10 cents per keg. Japanned Goods, Pulleys, 
Hooks, &c., have sustained an advance of 10 per cent., 
but some marufacturers who had previously been below 
the general market have advanced 20 per cent., bringing 
all now on the same level. An advance, too, of 10 per 
cent. has been noted by manufacturers of Casters, of 
Washing Machines and of Porcelain Lined Kettles. On 
Sad Irons certain makers have made an advance of 8 
cents per set, while Handles for Axes and similar goods 
are 5 per cent. higher. The advance on Nails and Wire 
has been 10 cents in the Chicago district and 5 cents in 
the Pittsburgh field. It is reported that the options 
given by the various manufacturers of Edge Tools upon 
their plants have been extended to March 1. Among 
the jobbing trade there has been a little freer move- 
inent in both general and special lines, it being notable 
that some early shipments of Steel Goods have been 
made to the South. The general distribution of such 
goods for spring delivery, however, has not begun as 
yet. In heavy lines the advance in freight rates, which 
went into effect on the first of the year, has slightly ef- 
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fected an early movement of such goods, but it is re- 
markable how the advance in prices has in a measure 
offset this tendency and stimulated the purchase of 
goods which had been too long deferred by skeptical 
consumers. Some local jobbers are still in the throes 
of the annual inventory troubles, but without an ex- 
ception previous reports have been verified, in respect 
to the volume of business, with the probability that 
profits will also show the anticipated increase previous- 
ly noted. It is reported that the recent conference of 
manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware in the East was 
not productive of changes as far as prices are con 
cerned, although the general sentiment favored an ad- 
vance. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Now that the holiday season is over, stock taking is 
completed and salesmen have resumed their road work, 
jobbers report that sales are keeping well up to the re- 
cent high mark. The annual review of general busi- 
ness in banking and financial circles shows a highly 
prosperous condition in this center. The comparison of 
bank clearings for 1901 and 1902 shows an enormous 
increase, aud the record of dividend payments from the 
various local institutions bears out in a striking way the 
highly profitable condition of affairs. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Manufacturers have advanced the price 
of Wire and Wire products, including Wire Nails, $1 
per ton, which is equivalent to 5 cents per keg on Nails. 
While an advance after the first of the year was not 
entirely unexpected, the largest interest have followed 
their policy of keeping prices of their product within 
reasonable limits. Quotations are as follows: 





JODDETE, CAPIORE TOTB. 2. cs ccccecses ee Ore eee eee $1.90 
Pn COON COU. oc is.cet Rea aCe ee enew eels 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots.................. 2.05 


New York.—In addition to the 5 cents per 100 ad- 
vance in the price of Wire Nails, the increase in freight 
rates since tue first of the year adds something over 
1% cents to the cost per keg, delivered at this point. 
Jobbers generally have notified their trade of a 5-cent 
advance over recent prices. On this basis quotations 
are as follows: Single carloads, $2.10; small lots from 
store, $2.15. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While there has naturally been 
a less heavy movement during the week following the 
advance in freight rates, there has been a fair volume 
of orders booked, by manufacturers at the advanced 
prices, which went into effect on January 1. The job- 
bing trade, too, has been very satisfactory and prices 
have been well sustained at the advance. Official quo- 
tations are now $2.10 in carload lots, mill shipment, and 
$2.20 in less than carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Activity continues in the de- 
mand for Wire Nails and the jobbing trade look forward 
to a large spring call. Prices rule steady in small lots 
from stock and $2.15 is asked. 

Pittsburgh.—The larger interest report a heavy in- 
crease in demand for Wire Nails and more tonnage is 
being booked than for some time. Specifications on 
contracts are coming in very freely. There is still some 
difficulty in getting prompt deliveries, owing to con- 
gested condition of the railroads. The tone of the mar- 
ket is very firm, there being practically an entire ab- 
sence of any concessions in prices. We quote Wire 
Nails as follows: $1.90 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in 
earloads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days. For galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged, 
and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—The manufacturers of Cut Nails held a 
meeting in November of last year, at which time they 
anounced that their next meeting would be held about 
the middle of January. The market is firm and manu- 
facturers have not all caught up with their orders. Quo- 
tations are as follows: $2.05, base, in carloads, and $2.10 


in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in 
Tube Rate Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, 
less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—While the demand is light owing to the 
season, the market at this point is practically bare of 
some sizes of Cut Nails. Quotations for carloads and 
less than carloads are as follows: 

CE CNN) CIO ona 36s cd ais Coa ewedemeedes 
oss than cariond@ on dock. .....cccccccccccccecs 
COULD DOGN TRON MNOS erica rCeweawewndeueaen aes 





Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has been a fair move- 
ment in Cut Nails, with the tone of the market a little 
firmer, but sales have continued to be made on the 
basis of $2.10 to $2.15 in carload lots, and $2.20 to $2.2 
in less than carload lots for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails 
are selling in a jobbing way at $2.30 from store, Chi 
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cago 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Demand continues of a fair 
order for Cut Nails, and jobbers quote $2.30 in small 
lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—We note an improved demand for Cut 
Nails, and the mills are booking more orders than for 
some time. Shipments are still delayed, and there will 
probably be more or less trouble from this source during 
the winter months. Steel continues scarce. The tone of 
the market is very firm, prices being rigidly held. Iron 
Cut Nails continue to bring the usual advance over 
Steel. We quote Steel Cut Nails as follows: $2.05, base, 
in carloads and $2.10 in less than carloads, plus freight 
in Tube Rate Book to point of destination, terms 60 
days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—The advance in the price of Wire prod- 
ucts increases the price of Barb Wire at mill 5 cents per 
100 pounds. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


SODDOTS, CAFIONG JOUR. ocak ccccicccecsac ccc see 2.50 
Retailors, carioad Tots... ...cccccccccceses 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—After the heavy movement 
prior to the opening of the year, the past week has been 
relatively quiet, but even so there has been a fair vol- 
ume of business, the market being strong in tone with 
the full advance of 10 cents per 100 pounds now in ef- 
fect. Official quotations for Galvanized are $2.70 in ecar- 
load lots and $2.80 in less than carload lots, Chicago. 
There has also been a fair demand for Staples at the ad- 
vance, sales being made on the basis of $2.15 in earload 
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lots and $2.25 in less than carload lots, Chicago. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand for Barb Wire 
shows steady improvement, and conditions generally 
are encouraging for a large spring movement. Jobbers 
quote in small lots from store Painted at $2.45 and Gal- 
vanized at $2.75. 

Pittsburgh.—Tonnage in Barb Wire is improving, and 
the mills are receiving more orders and making larger 
shipments than for some time. Specifications on old con- 
tracts are coming in very freely. The tone of the mar- 
ket is firm at the advanced prices, and we quote as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for 
eash in 10 days: Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50, in 
earload lots to jobbers; Painted, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55, 
in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, 
$2.65, in small lots to retailers. 

Plain Wire.—In conformity with the hdvance in the 
prices of Wire Nails and Barb Wire, Plain Wire has 
also been increased 5 cents per 100 pounds. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


One GINO “Shi tba cn eecdd cedex acndbes Ss wenn 
oe ey rs a ae ee 
RI CE CRIB a 6: 6 dS sda cowed ieee ce wans ne 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6G6tod 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Base $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .35 .45 .55 .70 = .85 Plain. 
$0.30 .35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 1.70 1.85 Galv. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While business has not been 
so heavy as for several weeks past, there has been a 
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fair movement, especially in the jobbing trade, the 
advance of 10 cents being fully maintained as follows: 
Nos. 6 to 9 in carload lots are held at $2 on track and 
$2.10 from store, Galvanized bringing 380 cents extra 
for Nos. 4 to 14 spot. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The jobbing trade are feeling 
some improvement in the demand for Plain Wire, and 
No. 9 is quoted at $2.05 and Galvanized at $2.35, in 
small lots. 

Pitisburgh.—The tone of the market, in view of the 
advance just announced, is firm and tonnage is increas- 
ing right along. The mills have booked large orders 
for shipment in first three months of this year. Prices 
are firm and we quote: Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for 
Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to jobbers, $1.85 in carloads to 
retailers and $1.95 in small lots to retailers; Galvan- 
ized 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra 
for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Planes.—An advance of 5 per cent. in the base dis- 
counts has been made by the manufacturers of Wood 
Planes, the base discounts now being as follows: First 
quality Planes, 40 per cent.; second quality Planes, 50 
per cent.; fancy and miscellaneous Planes, 33 1-3 per 
cent. : 

Plumbs and Levels.—The revised lists on Plumbs and 
Levels announced by the manufacturers are now in 
force, and inequalities which had been developed in the 
long term of years in which the lists have been in use 
are thus corrected. 

Tarred Roofing and Building Paper.—The condition 
of unprecedented demand for these products still con- 
tinues, although tempered to a slight degree by the 
early winter. The market prices for Roofing Felt, Rosin 
Sized Sheathing, Deadening Felt, &c., are on the aver- 
age higher than ever before, but this condition is not en- 
tirely due to the consolidation of manufacturers which 
was consummated early in 1902. There is no doubt that 
the scarcity and consequent high price of paper stock 
and coal bad much to do with this situation. The so- 
‘alled trust or combination seems to have profited by 
past experiences, and has shown a reluctance to advance 
prices as promptly as in the past, possibly realizing that 
sudden abnormal advances might be an incentive to new 
interests to enter the field. If the present apparent pol- 
icy of the concerns dominating the situation Is con- 
tinued no further increase in price, it is believed, will 
occur, but a reduction can hardly be expected before 
April or May, 1903. The consolidation of the tarred 
products interests was effected last February. It is ru- 
mored that at least one of the larger outside Western 
manufacturers in Ohio River territory has been induced 
to abandon its competition in the Eastern field entirely. 
Prices at present are high, Tarred Roofing Felt, sin- 
gle ply, being quoted at $31.50 to $34.50 per ton, for car- 
loads and less than carloads respectively, this being 
practically the base for manufacturing points. For the 
remoter sections freight must be added in proportion. to 
the distance from original sources of supply. Other 
quotations are: Tarred Roofing, two-ply, 55 to 60 cents 
per roll; three-ply, 80 to 85 cents per roll for C. L. and 
L. C. L., respectively. Deadening Felts, $45 per ton, and 
Rosin Sized Sheathing, $31 per ton. 

Binder Twine.—As yet nothing definite has been done 


in regard to announcing prices for Binder Twine. The 
International Harvester Company will dominate the mar- 


ket to a considerable extent, and manufacturers not in- 


cluded are waiting for some announcement of prices and 
the policy of the combined factories. Some makers in 
reply to inquiries for quotations offer to book orders, and 
to bill at lowest price ruling at date of shipment. Pros- 
pective buyers do not appear to be anxious to place or- 
ders on these terms. Manufacturers are not seeking 
business, and are disposed to pursue a conservative 
course, waiting to see what will develop in prices for 
Sisal Hemp. The International Harvester Company 
may possibly play a prominent part in the raw material 
market. Travers Brothers Company of New York have 
taken a contract to furnish the McCormick division of 
the International Harvester Company 5,000,000 pounds 
of Jute Binder Twine. This contract. we are advised. 
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will absorb the manufacturers’ output in this line for 
the season. The company regard this sale as significant 
as indicating the approval of their Jute Twine by such an 
important concern as the International Harvester Com- 
pany. This contract will not interfere with Travers 
Brothers Company's regular trade in the Twine, Rope 
and Hammock business, as they operate three mills, one 
‘ach at Easton, Pa.; Roanoke, Va., and Fifty-second 
street, New York. 

Cordage.—Demand is very light for Rope, owing to 
the season, and to the uncertainty of future prices for 
raw material. Manila Rope is quoted, on the basis of 
7-16 inch and larger, at 11 to 11% cents per pound. 
Sisal Rope, on the same basis, is quoted at 7%4 to 9% 
cents, the latter quotations representing quality. 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.--Manufacturers of White 
Lead in Oil did a very satisfactory business in 1902 and 
look forward to a large distribution of their product dur- 
ing the present year. It is not anticipated at present 
that there will be any change in ruling prices in the 
near future. Quotations are as follows: In lots of 500 
pounds or over, 6 cents per pound; in lots of less than 
500 pounds, 6144 cents per pound. 

Oils.—-Linseed Oil.—There is considerable Oil being 
sold in small lots. Crushers are willing to accept orders 
for future shipment at ruling prices, but are not making 
concessions to induce business along this line. The 
future of the Seed market is as much of a problem as 
ever. The view is expressed by those in the trade that 
Oil may hold at present or a shade lower prices for 
spring trade. Quotations, according to quantity, are as 
follows: City Raw, 46 to 47 cents; State and Western, 
45 to 46 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The Turpentine market con- 
tinues to advance, at this point, on fair buying. Quota- 
tions, according to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 
56 to 56144 cents; machine made barrels, 5614 to 57 cents 
per gallon. 





Communications 


Misrepresentation by Catalogue Houses. 


From a Western Merchant: The greatest complaint we 
have to register is against catalogue houses, who make 
some of our people believe that they can buy from them 
as cheaply as we buy from our jobbers, whereas, in 
many instances we would cheerfully meet the price. 
This pernicious tendency to misrepresent facts in ad- 
vertising goods, as practiced by department stores and 
catalogue houses, gives the retailer decidedly the worst 
of it. These houses have a large field in which to catch 
their suckers, while the legitimate retailer must face his 
customers all of the time and sell his goods accord- 
ingly. 


Hindrances to Trade. 


From a Merchant in Illinois: There has prevailed a con- 
fidence in the stability of prices, owing to a feeling that 
our large corporations were in control of the markets 
and of the supply. Certain hindrances there have been 
to this trade, among which we note the direct solicita- 
tion of the architect and contractor by the manufac- 
turer of Builders’ Hardware. And even where it chanced 
that a portion of this merchandise passed through the 
retailer, margins have been so very small there is lit- 
tle satisfaction in handling the business. House Fur- 
nishing Goods, Cutlery and other kindred lines con- 
trolled in years past by the Hardwareman have now 
passed over to the dry goods house, the department and 
racket stores, thus narrowing the field of the Hardware 
trade. Stocks are generally complete, though we should 
not say “heavy,” the retailer having come to expect 
the manufacturer and jobber to carry the large stocks. 


Devices for Holding Samples. 


A Hardware house in the West who are adding new 
fixtures to their store are desirous of ascertaining the 
names of manufacturers of Brackets and kindred ar- 
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ticles for holding Hammers, Drawing Knives and simi- 
lar Tools in a wall case. We invite suggestions 
from Hardware merchants in regard to the sources from 
which these articles may be obtained. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
TRAVELING SALESMEN. 


Chapter I. The Salesman’s Position. 
HE Hardware business of to-day cannot be 
without 


side 





done 
Personal solicitation 
has beconie so universal that less persuasive methods 
of inducing trade are not effective. Efforts are made to 
cultivate a mail order business, and inducements in the 
way of prompt shipments, special attention given to 
“hurry” orders, &c., are offered, but usually the re- 
sults are but slight and in many instances the jobber’s 
mail order department accomplishes less than one of his 
best salesmen. 


traveling salesmen. 


There was a time when the mail trade 
showed a marked increase when the salesmen were away 
for their vacation or in the house for the annual “ round 
up,” but each year the increase is less perceptible, show- 
ing the importance the dealer attaches to the salesman’s 
visits, and that it is the man on the spot who gets the 
orders. 
HIS COS’. 

To keep on the road the several thousands of travel- 
ing men who canvass the trade for the jobbers costs not 
far from 40 per cent. of the gross profit on the business 
thus attained. This is the cost for salesmen’s salaries 
and expenses alone and does not include any of the 
other expenses the jobber charges to sales. In dull times 
or in poor vr new or distant routes the cost is greater 
than this, and it is safe to say tbat the ordinary jobber 
has in his field at all times routes where the salesmen’s 
service costs more than the tigure named. 

The manufacturer pays a small percentage. As a 
rule his salesman receives more for his services than the 
jobbers’ representative, but he covers a wider field, 
often taking large contracts to extend over six months 
or a year, and his sales are much larger. Still the sell- 
ing expense is usually high enough to be a matter of 
some anxiety to him, and if he could he would do away 
with his traveling men. 


LITTLE REDUCTION IN COSTS POSSIBLE. 

One of the first things the ordinary trust does is to 
cut down the traveling force—-and often the next thing is 
to get into the field a greater number of men than before. 
The saving in selling expenses is one of the main argu- 
ments made in favor of forming such consolidations, 
and the effect is first felt on the road, but in the end it 
costs just about as much for personal solicitation as be- 
fore for each dollar of business gained. 

EFFORTS TO INCREASE RESULTS. 

With the increase in competition and the reform in 
business methods to conform to the changed conditions 
has come the adoption of new and improved systems for 
caring for the road business. As the importance of 
salesmen as a class has grown and their numbers have 
multiplied, the personal importance and the independ- 
ence of the individual salesman have dwindled. It is 
not enough for the employer to know that he gets a pay- 
ing trade from the salesinen’s efforts. He has a growing 
anxiety concerning the trade he does not get, and wants 
to know the detail of the trade solicitation, as he knows 
the ins and outs of everything that goes on at home. 
There are still salesmen who can speak with confidence 
of “wy trade,” but they are relatively fewer than of 
yore. The days when a salesman was practically un- 
restricted in his movements, visited whom he liked 
when he chose and considered his orders all the explana- 
tion or report necessary, are over. He has fallen under 
the sway of the time clock system and is working in 
harness just as regularly as the man in the house under 
the eye of the managing force. The card system of rec- 
ords of his movements, route maps diligently consulted. 
profits figured in all business and less leeway in the 
matter of prices are among the limitations that affect 


him to-day. If he has less of freedom than formerly 
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he has a closer touch with his house and a more cor- 


dial support coming from a better knowledge of things 
afield. 
ADOPTION OF NEW METHODS UNIVERSAL. 

Naturally, the jobbers with their larger number of 
salesmen were the first to their Pegasuses and 
break them lo routine. Manufacturers with a number 
of travelecs have followed, and now the large concerns 
who are handling their road force on the same basis they 
did ten years ago are few. 


tame 


In most cases they are man- 
aged by old traveling men promoted from the road, who 
are too firmiy fixed in former methods to adopt new 
ones and with no appreciation of the importance of sys- 
tem in the management of men. 


~<>— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tons, &’c.,relating to general lines of goods. 

Mathes Hardware Company, San Diego, Cal., who 
closed out their stock last March, on account of the un- 
desirable location of the store, will open up again under 
the same style in a few weeks with a larger and more 
complete stock on Fifth street, the principal business 
thoroughfare of the city. They request copies of cata- 
logues, price-lists, &c. 


The firm of Allison & Searle, Margaretville, N. Y., 
dissolved on the Ist inst., and B. L. Searle will continue 
the Hardware business at the old stand under his own 
name. A. Allison, who will handle Wagons and Sleighs 
in connection with other business, will be glad to receive 
catalogues and quotatious relating thereto. 


Lee «& Co. 
Ga., as brokers 


Fitzhugh have commenced business at 
Winder, and manufacturers’ agents. 
They refer to the wonderful growth of this town during 
the past five years and the excellent prospect for its 
future development. The new firm will be pleased to 
receive catalogues and other trade literature pertaining 
to the Hardware business. 


The Hardware stock of Frank B. Ingold, Hickory, 
N. C., was destroyed by fire on the 23d ult. The loss 
was $4500; insurance $3000. The warehouse: with con- 
tents valued at $1500, was saved. Mr. Ingold will re 
sume business within 30 days, and requests copies of 
catalogues and price-lists relating to Hardware, Stoves, 
KC, 


J. P. Gartner, Chillicothe, Ohio, has been succeeded 
by the Chillicothe Hardware Company, who have just 
been incorporated. The new company will handle Hard- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Wagons, Buggies, Seeds 
and Fertilizers, and will appreciate copies of catalogues 
and quotations from manufacturers in these lines. The 
offiecrs of the new company are D. H. Roche, president; 
S. F. Secrest, vice-president and general manager; F. C. 
Secrest, secretary; D. H. Roche, Jr., treasurer. 


EE 


A. MACFARLANE & CO. 


MACFARLANE & CO. is the style of a new firm 


. which has lately begun business as metal brok- 
ers and Hardware manufacturers’ agents, with offices 
in Coristine Building, Montreal, Canada. The firm 
comprises Archie Macfarlane, who for the past 15 


years has been associated 
Co., and James Arnold, 
& Co.’s Canadian branch 


with Caverhill 
late manager of 
The firm wil! 


ill sell 


Learmont & 
Henry Boker 


handle Amer 


ican and foreign goods, which they w to the whole 


sale trade exclusivel) 


J. L. Sperry of the Acme Mfg. Company, Plantsville, 


Conn., is about to leave on an extensive trip to the 
Pacific Coast, visiting the principal cities on the way. 
Mr. Sperry will carry with him a full line of Hurwood 


Tools 
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SYNDICATE BUYING. 


HE fact that negotiations are progressing between 
7 the National Hardware Association and the vari- 
ous syndicate buyers in this city, together with the let- 
ters published in our last issue, have commanded very 
general attention throughout the trade from both manu- 
facturers and merchants. The interest which the sub- 
ject possesses is indicated also in the letters which are 
given below, and the expressions of a prominent firm 
of syndicate buyers: 

OLIVER BROS. ON SYNDICATE BUYING. 


A representative of The Iron Age called upon Oliver 
Bros. of this city, who are widely known as prominent 
and successful syndicate buyers, to afford them an op- 
portunity to state their position in regard to syndicate 
buying, especially with reference to the comments on 
the system which were published in the last issue of 
The Iron Age. In reply to a general inquiry as to the 
manner in which they regarded the reflections cast upon 
syndicate buying by some manufacturers Oliver Bros. 
said: 

We consider syndicate buying as legitimate as manu- 
facturing, jobbing or any other branch of the trade if 
honestly conducted on business principles. That it is 
so regarded is evidenced by the fact that so many of 
the most reputable and the larger class of jobbers and 
manufacturers make use of syndicate buying, the one 
class for the purchase of their goods and the other for 
the economical and efficient distribution of them. We 
have at times heard reflections cast upon the methods 
of individual syndicate buyers, who perhaps on their 
part have listened to reflections ~pon our methods. We 
assume, however, full responsibility for our own business 
policy and practice. We are conscious of having pursued 
an honorable course from the outset and are ready to 
defend vigorously our position and resent any reflection 
upon our methods or practice. All branches of the trade 
are subject to abuses and it would be strange if there 
were not some in connection with syndicate buying. In 
fact the organization of manufacturers’ associations, 
jobbers’ associations and retailers’ associations is large- 
ly in recognition of this fact, and for the purpose of 
correcting existing abuses if possible. We claim for our 
business the same credit or discredit for our actions 
that merchants in any other branch of trade would 
claim, and no more. If it is a fact that the system has 
been abused then criticism of its abuses should be di- 
rected toward the individuals responsible for the same. 
Is it to be supposed that the large number of very repu- 
table jobbers we represent would so closely associate 
themselves with us if they did not regard our system 
as legitimate and our firm as honorable in its dealings? 


What percentage of manufacturers and jobbers do you 
estimate employ the syndicate buying system ? 

We judge about 75 per cent. of both jobbers and 
manufacturers, notwithstanding the factthat most of the 
expressions in your last issue are in opposition to the 
system. There is, however, much force in the state- 
ment made in the remarks of The Iron Age in opening 
the subject: 

Other manufacturers who are glad to avail them- 
selves of the services of the syndicate buyers in market- 
ing their goods are naturally more reserved in discuss- 
ing the subject, as are the jobbers who directly support 
the system.” 

The unfortunate feature of this question is the one 
which you mention—namely, the care with which the 
large majority of manufacturers and jobbers profiting 
by the system avoid open discussion of it, partly for the 
reason, as they have frankly stated, that it is a good 
thing for them, which they are not willing to advertise 
to their competitors. Their opinion of the system, how- 
ever, is indicated by their use of it rather than by ex- 
pressions which are made publicly, and sometimes for 
effect. We could mention a good many manufacturers 
who talk against the system on theoretical grounds but 
still make use of it as part of the existing machinery 
for the distribution of goods. 
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While the syndicate buying system can be made 
profitable to all jobbers without exception, there are a 
limited number of manufacturers who, because of the 
uature of their business or the lines they produce, do 
not find any benetit in catering to the syndicate buyers, 
and it would seem as though you had singled out these 
particular ones for the expressions of opinion published 
in your issue of the Ist inst. The evident ignorance or 
prejudice, however, on the part of some of your corre- 
spondents in reference to this subject, along with the 
fact that they do not dignify their letters with the pub- 
lication of their names, disqualifies them, to our minds, 
from a reasonable discussion of the subject. A num- 
ber of the poipts made are certainly unjust and without 
warrant. 


What do you think of the effort of the National Hard- 
ware Association to reach an agreement with syndicate 
buyers in regard to the houses represented ? 

Without doubt the syndicate buyers have come to 
stay, which fact is fully realized by not only the ma- 
jority of Hardware manufacturers, but also jobbers, 
and it bespeaks intelligence and wisdom on the part of 
the National Hardware Association in authorizing their 
secretary to negotiate with the syndicate buyers with 
a view to rearranging their list of clients; in fact the 
jobbers have much to gain and absolutely nothing to 
lose by the movement, the result of which will deprive 
a very large number, not only of retailers but the smaller 
class of jobbers, from obtaining the benefit of the spe- 
cial prices which they have heretofore enjoyed through 
the syndicate buyers. The National Hardware Associa- 
tion nave given no formal indorsement to the system, 
but have, through the skillful efforts of their secretary- 
treasurer, secured a decided benefit to the members of 
the association and probably some of the manufactur- 
ers in persuading the syndicate buyers to sever their 
connectious with a large number of the smaller houses. 
Of course the National Hardware Association would 
not have taken such action in the matter if it were not 
for the fact that a large percentage of their members 
were represented by the syndicate buyers and realizing 
the strength of the syndicate buyers’ position. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the syndicate buyers 
telt strong enough to act on their own independent judg- 
ment and to pursue their course as heretofore, they real- 
‘zed the justice of the jobbers’ claims, and at a great 
sacrifice in their incomes for the present have decided 
upon the course which, while strengthening their pos!- 
tion throughout the trade generally, will unquestionably 
result to the jobbers’ benefit. 

Do you publish lists of the houses you represent ? 

No. We are under obligations not to do so, but have 
never refused to show the list to manufacturers calling 
at our office when knowing that their purpose was not 
curiosity alone, but with the idea of working together 
to our mutual advantage. 


If the obligations you speak of could be overcome would’ 
your disposition or business policy prompt the publication 
of the list ? 

Yes, we think it would help our standing. We know 
that, prior to our agreement with Mr. Fernley as secre- 
tary of the National Hardware Association, we would: 
probably be criticised on account of some of our con- 
nections. but all points considered, we believe the publi- 
eation of the list would help us. On occasions when: 
we have shown the list to prominent manufacturers 
they have expressed surprise at the very few small in: 
comparison with the number of large jobbers we repre- 
sent, as they evidently had the impression that we rep- 
resented a smoller class of houses than our list con- 
tained, perhaps because of the fact that we at times re- 
ceive orders from our clients among the large jobbers. 
for shipment to their retail customers and for lines 
which for one reason or another are charged to our ac- 
count so that our client (the jobber) has not been identi- 
fied with the order. Of late, however, we have been 
putting the jobbers’ names on the orders to remove the 
impression on the part of the manufacturers that the 
retailers to whom the goods were to be shipped were: 
our clients. : 

































































Then the invoices are generally made tv your clients 
and not to you, as some of the correspondents intimate ? 

We estimate that about 90 per cent. of our total pur- 
chases, which aggregate several million dollars in value 
per annum, are charged direct to our principals. The 
other 10 per cent. is charged to our account. Our pol- 
icy has always been to induce manufacturers to make 
charges direct, and it is almost invariably by agreement 
with the manufacturer or to meet certain conditions im- 
posed upon us by him that we make purchases in our 
own name. It is a very rare case where we would re- 
fuse to allow the manufacturers to know the name of 
our clients ordering the goods, and in such cases, which 
we repeat are very rare, there is a good reason for it and 
it is not of our own prompting. 


One of our correspondenis asks what is to prevent the 
syndicate buyer from opening an office in an adjoining 
room and under another name representing the houses, 
which you state are large in number, with whom the syn- 
dicate buyers are canceling contracts ? 

Their own common sense and business judgment and 
good faith. The suggestion is too absurd to dignify with 
a detailed reply. 


What have you to say in reference to the charge that 
syndicate buyers are slow in payments ? 

Simply that Oliver Brothers have promptly met their 
obligations at all times since they have been in business, 
and we think without a single exception have always 
discounted bills bearing a cash discount of 6 per cent. 
per annum or more. Whatever may have been the case 
in the past, we believe the other syndicate buyers also 
are prompt and businesslike in their payments and do 
not deserve the imputation your correspondents cast 
upon them, 

Are the syndicate buyers instrumental in starting new 
lines of manufacture ? 

We know of but one of the syndicate buyers who has 
pursued such a course and that in a very limited way. 
Such a course, however, even if pursued, instead of be- 
ing unreasonable or unbusinesslike, would have been 
only following the example of many large jobbers. 


What about syndicate buyers threatening manufac- 
turers with loss of trade if they do not name them special 
prices ? 

I think all of the syndicate buyers are too shrewd to 
make any such threats. They, of course, are seeking 
to serve the interests of their clients and buy goods 
from the manufacturers whose products and prices are 
most satisfactory. Any criticism made against them in 
this regard can be made quite as justly against every 
jobbing house in the country. With the pleasant rela- 
tions we have with manufacturers in practically every 
important line, our regret is that we are unable—not- 
withstanding the great volume of our business—to give 
them all as many orders as they want. They apparent- 
ly find syndicate buyers an economical and satisfactory 
channel for disposing of,.a large part of their product. 


LETTERS FROT1 MANUFACTURERS. 


From [Manufacturers in Ohio: 

Syndicate buying is the nearest approach to the 
pawnbroker auction business that commercialism has 
yet been subjected to. 

Manufacturers whose pride and love is quality, either 
in the way of special or factory brands, cannot with 
satisfaction to themselves be in sympathy with such a 
movement or even countenance it. There is truth in the 
old saying: “ Goods well bought are half sold.” This 
does not simply imply that price alone rules the pur- 
chase, for there are several essential meanings to be 
construed from it: 

First. It is the quality. 

Second. It may be the quantity. 

Third. The price. 

We hold that the last rs a secondary consideration, 
for quality should rule the price, and this with a rigid 
avoidance of overbuying together with an honest price 
must be controlled by quality and competition. 

It is a well-known fact that goods bought through 
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the agency of syudicate buyers of special brands of some 
kinds are woefully lacking in quality, consequent to the 
effort made in the offering of a low price; cheap goods 
are always short lived and market disturbers. 

Manufacturers should be permitted to display and ex- 
plain the merits of their goods from where they are sold, 
and the buyer and salesman should be placed in posi- 
tion to talk intelligently about them. 

Syndicate buying does not permit this. The manufac- 
turer is informed by the syndicate that they will take 
his prices, and that the buying is done 1000 or 2000 miles 
away, in consequence of which headquarters may be con- 
sidered simply in the light of an Information Bureau, 
while all the knowledge and merits of the goods are 
locked up in the head of the buyer at long distance 
range. 

At the syndicate buying office the manufacturer is 
confronted with a sign reading, “‘ Consulting hours from 
10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m.” Consultation means the 
all important question, “ Price.” He is then informed 
that the matter will be taken up with the different houses 
by mail, and possibly in 30 days he will receive an or- 
der for a few dozen or gross, as the case may be, which 
statement is followed 30 days later by another such or- 
der with this significant expression added, “‘ If at ——,” 
meaning a cut from 5 to 20 per cent. 

Some syndicate buyers have a few real jobbing 
houses on their list, supplemented by a large number of 
retail accounts, who frequently obtain by unfair busi- 
ness methods jobbing prices. These quotations are 
handed over to the jobber, who immediately calls upon 
the manufacturer for an explanation, and very likely de- 
mands an extra rebate from the latter by virtue of the 
information he is in possession of. 

There are many other reasons why syndicate buying 
is a detriment, not alone to the manufacturer, but to the 
jobber and retailer as well, frequently causing said man- 
ufacturer to seek the retail trade and ignore the jobber 
and syndicate buyer. 

Syndicate buying from any point of view is most det- 
rimental, and should not under any circumstance be 
given recognition by the manufacturer, and we believe 
it the duty of every manufacturer to accept the kindly 
invitation of the editor of The Iron Age to send in their 
views upon such an important subject. 


From Manufacturers in Michigan: 


In framing an opinion of syndicate buyers one natu- 
rally looks back to the motive that leads to their cre- 
ation. In the main it is to obtain a price usually given 
only to large buyers. A step further back brings the 
question of why manufacturers give lower prices for 
invitation of the editor of The Iron Age to send in his 
cient, as it is too old and familiar to discuss. 

The clients of a syndicate buyer are not able gen- 
erally to offer singly any of the causes that induce the 
manufacturer to grant concessions, because they don’t 
effect for him any of the savings accomplished by the 
sale of goods in large quantities, nor does the syndicate 
buyer supply the deficiencies. On the other hand, the 
syndicate buyer is a disturber of trade relations as they 
exist between the manufacturer and the jobber. 

Inasmuch as the jobbers are largely in the majority 
their interests are the ones the manufacturer must con- 
sider if ae is to be fair and consistent in his dealings. 
We usually settle prices to a syndicate buyer by agree- 
ing to sell his clients through him at such prices as 
their quantity purchases would entitle them to or at such 
prices as their respective positions in trade may com- 
mand. We have taken this position independently of 
any persuasion on the part of the jobbers, and, in fact, 
have always consiuered the subject from the same light. 


From Manufacturers in New England: 

For more than ten years we have had but one rule 
to govern us in dealing with syndicate buyers. During 
this time we have absolutely declined to quote any syn- 
dicate buyer in the country an open price. If a syndi- 
cate buyer requests us to name a price, we always in- 
sist that we shall know the name of the party for whom 
the prices are wanted. If, when this information is 
furnished, we are willing to sell the concern in question, 
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we quote the syndicate buyer a price at which we will 
furnish our goods to “his particular concern, and always 
take pains to state that the price will not obtain for any 
other dealer represented by the syndicate buyer, unless 
previously confirmed by us. 

In other words, we have absolutely no use for a syn- 
dicate buyer, but do not object to quoting through one 
the same price that we would name the client direct. 
We have no faith, .owever, that the National Hardware 
Association can accomplish any great reform in the syn- 
auicate buying line. 

—— or 


ANNUAL OPENINGS. 


HE WOOSTER HARDWARB COMPANY, Wooster, 
Tt Ohio, in 1901 had a “ Cracker Opening,” which was 
described in a former issue of The Iron Age. This 
proved so successful, resulting in thousands of persons 
visiting their establishment, that they determined to 


WOOSTER HARDWARE CO’S 
—— FIFTH ——— 


Annual Grand Opening 


WILL BE 


Manufacturers’ Sales Days 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


we have ever experienced, and qill be o« 
benefit to buyers 


At this time we will again place on sale 
the largest and most magnificent steck of 
Buggies, Wagons, Wind Pumps, Farm 
Implements, Buggy Harness, Hardware | 
Paints, Oils, Garden Seeds, etc. ete, to be | with about 40 salesmen and clerks, we hope 
found to any retail store in Obio. About | to take care of all who come 
twenty-five factories will have their repre | The “it” enclosed is worth 25 cents if re 
sentatives here to show their wares, and if 
good goods and low prices count for any pege 4. “It” will be good only on Mano 
thing, this sale promises to be the largest factuders’ Sales Days, Apri 5, 4 and 5 

Respectfully, 


WOOSTER MARDWARE CO. 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


i 
| 
| Last year we could not wait on all the 


| 
{ 


terned to us according to instructions on 


| 
people who visited our opening. The year | 


in the D. D. Miller Room, 


KOCH BROTHER'S Buggies are good Buggies. See them during 
Manufacturers’ Sales Days, April 3, 4 and 5 
The Cyclone Land Roller crushes all competition 





Fig. 1.—First Page of Folder (Reduced). 


have another opening the following year, to be known 
as *“‘ Manufacturers’ Sales Days.” In Fig. 1 is given a 
reproduction of the first page of a folder, reduced, which 
was widely distributed and mailed to the people through- 
out the surrounding country. Inclosed in the folder was 
“It,” an illustration of which is shown in Fig. 2. The 
device consisted of a semicircle of light brass spring wire 
the ends of which were connected by an elastic band. 





Not good@unless in- 
structions onast page of 
folder are gomplied with. 






Fig. 2.—Spring and Card (Reduced). 


The small ticket was placed between the two parts of 
the band, so that when the folder was opened it would 
fly out. On the inside of the front cover of the folder 
were the following verses: 
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o6 iT ” 


“I]t!” What is “tt?” you say, 
Look up your dictionary, pray ; 

But still you'll wonder what Is “ it; ” 
For its meaning is no benefit. 


Pick up the “it” that flew about; 
“Jt” will help you think it out. 

When you learn what “it ” will do, 
Remember how we thought of you. 


Bring “it” with you to our opening; 
There we'll see you, we are hoping. 
There you'll find what “it” will get, 
The very thing you want, you bet. 
See Page 4 what to do with the “ IT’ 
enclosed, 


Fig. 3 is a reproduction, reduced, of the fourth page 
to which reference is made underneath the verses. It 
will be noticed that the instructions provide that the 





SEE THE 


| Instructions. eiteatite 


The enclosed “ it" will be good for 25¢ 
oo any purchase, large or small, made at 2 
our store during Manufacturers’ Sales Buggies | 
Days, April 8,4, and 5, provided the follow- | 
ing rules ‘are complied with In our Exhibit during Manufac 
1 No “ft” will be honored by us unless turers’ Sales Days, April 3 
presented by the person whose name is 


written on envelope, and only one “it” can 4 and 5, 1902 THEY 
be presented by any one person ARE SIMPLY 

2. Any person presenting an “it” must FINE ! 
first 611 out blank on inside of back cover of | 
folder, giving one or more names of persons 
you know want to buy something in our NONE BETTER ! 
lime this season, and visit our buggy and 
implement display in the Academy of Music 
building, before the same will be honored 





BULLS’ EYE and 
BLACK HAWK 


CORN 
PLANTERS 


Most accurate Drop 


8. Any lady or gentleman can get ao 
“st” from us for the asking, but no “its 
will be giveo to children or received from 
them 

4. No “its” will be given afte? April 24 
and positively will be good only if returned 
on April 3, 4 aad 5, 1902 


WOOSTER 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 





The acknowledged Winners for 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


in the D. D. Miller Room. 1902 


= sia cicadas 





Fig. 3.—-Reproduction of Fourth Page (Reduced)., 


” 


person presenting “ It’? must write his or her name on 
the envelope, besides filling out the blank shown in Fig. 
4. This blank was printed on the inside of the back 
cover of the folder. The implement display at the Acad- 
emy of Music had to be first visited, when the envelope 
with the inclosures could be presented at the company’s 
store, when “It” would be good for 25 cents on any 
purchase. The object of this arrangement was, in the 
first place, to get people to come to the store to see the 
stock of merchandise, with the hope that they would 


} In the blank spaces below write plainly the names of any persons who you know intend t 

| boy anything in our line during season of 1902. Write name. post-office, and the article or 
arucles wanted. Sign your name and bring this with the “1t"' enclosed when you visit our 
opening. Do this and the enclosed “st will be good for 25 cents over our counter if presented 
April 3, 4 or 5, 1902 


Your name and address 


NAME | © 0. ADDRESS ARTICLES 


1 i nm 
Any information given above will not be revealed by us 


WOOSTER HARDWARE CO., Wooster, Oblo. 


Fig. 4.—Blank to be Filled Out (Reduced). 


become the company’s advertisers. The object of hav- 
ing the blanks filled out was to learn of prospective buy- 
ers throughout the country. The blanks as they were 
returned to the company properly filled out were placed 
on file for the use of their canvassers. By referring to 
the blanks they knew just where to drive to find people 
who wanted to buy something in the company’s line. 
This feature was one of the strongest points in favor of 
the whole affair. The opening-proved a great success. 
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LOGAN-GREGG HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
DINNER. 


HE seventy-second annual dinner to their em- 
T ployees, at the close of inventory, was given by the 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
the evening of January 2. The “Stock Supper,” as it 
is called, was served in a corner of the sample room, 
which had been fitted up for that purpose. Music was 
furnished by an orchestra during the meal, after which 
addresses were made by a number of those present. A 
history of the happenings during the past year was read 
by Earl C. Mann, head of the Cutlery Department. Geo. 
B. Logan, the president, spoke of the necessity of each 
employee doing the wo1k assigned to him, or her, in the 
best possible manner, even down to the smallest detail, 
and Willard EK. Alter, one of the salesmen, who has 
been with the house for quite a number of years, but is 
leaving to settle in California, told of his early experi- 
ence with the firm. After this there were songs, reci- 
tations and instrumental music by those present. About 
100 people were present at the dinner, which was one 
of the most successful that has been held, marking as 
it does the close of the most prosperous year in the busi- 
ness of this concern. 





OTT-HEISKELL HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE well-known firm of Ott Bros. & Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., who were established in 1836, were in- 
corporated January 1 under the style of Ott-Heiskell 
Hardware Company, the capital being $150,000. The 
officers of the new company are as follows: D. L. Ott, 
president; W. P. Heiskell, vice-president; D. A. Taylor, 
secretary: H. O. Ott, Jry., and A. B. Heiskell, additional 
directors. 
cilia 


THE HAYDEN-CORBETT CHAIN COMPANY. 


HE HAYDEN-CORBETT CHAIN COMPANY, Co- 
T lumbus, Ohio, isue a neat illustrated catalogue 
relating to their line of Chains. They call special atten- 
tion to their Quality Chains. They refer to their equip- 
ment as adapted to the manufacture of high grade 
Chain, their shop being primarily a coke fire shop. It 
contains 60 fires, 30 of which are equipped with the new 
Corbett power hammer; they have 12 large dolly fires. 
The company manufacture Proof, B. B., B. B. B., Steel 
Loading, Dredge and Crane, Block, Wagon and a few 
Heel Chains. 

a 

JOHN H. PARKS announces the discontinuance of the 
Boston office which he has maintained for the past 12 
years, and hereafter his address, on general business 
matters, will be care of Molian Building, 362 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, which is opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. His address, on strictly personal matters, will 
continue as heretofore, care of Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Mr. Parks was compelled to make this change 
on account of the large growth of his business, which 
necessitated the bringing of the detail clerical work to 
New York, where it might be under his immediate daily 
supervision. 


The Hardware store of J. Sage, 78 Main street, West, 
Rochester, N. Y., was robbed on the 30th ult. of nearly 
$1000 worth of Pocket Cutlery. Most of the Cutlery was 
the product of the Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little 
Valley, N. Y., and is so marked, a fact which may be of 
interest to any of our readers to whom the stolen goods 
may be offered for sale. 


The Meyer-Neville Hardware Company, Meridian, 
Miss., have opened a branch retail store at Gulfport, 
Miss., which is referred to as fast coming into promi- 
nence as a free port. Improvements are in progress 
covering an expenditure of over $2,000,000 in the way of 
harbor improvement, large hotel, business blocks, &c. 
This coucern expect to add Ship Chandlery to their stock 
just as soon as adequate quarters can be obtained. 


CALENDARS, &c. 


Davis & FARNUM Mra. Company, Waltham, Mass.: 
Engineers, founders and machinists. 

WADSWORTH-HOWLAND ComMPANY, Chicago: Manufac- 
turers of Paints and Colors. 

C. H. Casry, Jordan, Minn.: Dealer in Hardware and 
Machinery. 

A. B. WARE & Co., Opelika, Ala., and Columbus, Ga.: 
Their calendar illustrates “ one of the 750 country stores 
who buy Hardware and crockery ” from them. 

NEWHALL CHAIN FORGE & IRON Company, 9-15 Mur- 
ray street, New York: A dainty desk calendar. 

I, E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio: A large hanger 
calendar in which many illustrations are given of their 
Pumps, Hangers, Hay Tools, &e. 

JOHN RourKE & Sons, Savannah, Ga.: Founders, 
machinists, blacksmiths and boiler makers. 

NEW JERSEY FouNDRY & MACHINE Company, 9-15 
Murray street, New York: An attractive calendar in- 
tended for desk use. 

PHiILie CAREY Mra. Company, Lockland, Ohio: 
Carey’s Magnesia Flexible Cement Roofing and 85 per 
cent. Magnesia Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 

THE SNARE & TRIEST COMPANY, contracting engi- 
neers, 39 Cortlandt street, New York. 

THE BOEBINGER HARDWARE ComMPANY, 315 East Pearl 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE BERGER Mra. Company, Canton, Ohio: Hanger 
calendar, the feature of which is an illustration of their 
extensive sheet metal works. 

SICKELS, PRESTON & NUTTING ComMPpaANy, Davenport, 
lowwa: In wishing their customers and friends a Merry 
Christmas the company issue in admirable form half a 
dozen reproductions of modern paintings. These have 
been taken from the originals by color photography and 
comprise “In the Pasture,” “* Moonrise Before Sunset,” 
**November Day in Old Virginia,” ‘“ A Sage Adviser,” 

Expectation,” and “ President McKinley’s Favorite 
Team.” 

BUCKEYE ENGINE Company, Salem, Ohio: The com- 
pany are Engine builders, a fact which is brought out 
in the illustration which occupies the place of honor in 
the calendar. 

KirncueErR & Son, Belleville, Ill.: This old established 
retail Hardware house issue two calendars, one being 
for desk use and the other a large lithograph hanger. 

THe BourNnE-FULLER Company, Iron, Steel and Pig 
Iron, Cleveland, Ohio: Calendar for 1903 illustrates ‘‘ The 
Village Blacksmith.” 

LINCOLN IRON Works, Rutland, Vt.: Stone Working 
Machinery. The subject of the picture is “ Innocence.” 

THe Simptex Time Recorper Company, Gardner, 
Mass.: Their calendar for 1903 presents a picture entitled 
“The Old Reaper.” 

PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, Hartford, Conn.: Taps, 
Dies, Reamers, Gauges, Milling Cutters, &e. 

DETRICK & HARVEY MACHINE COMPANY, Baltimore, 
Md.: Daily calendar for 1903. 

SALEM ELEVATOR Works, Salem, Mass.: Elevators. 

TipPpETT & Woop, Phillipsburg, N. J.: General con- 
tractors in iron work. A desk calendar with thermom- 
eter attached. 

THE TuHos. DAVIDSON MFc. Company, Montreal, 
Canada: Small tray of an attractive character calling 
attention to their plant and manufactures in Enameled 
Ware. 

City Force & IRoN Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

H. G. Cormick, Centralia, Ill.: Retail dealer in Hard- 
ware, &c. 

THE EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING Company, Irving 
Building, New York: A unique calendar printed on 
Japanese wood veneer. 

JoHN W. Rapp, East Nineth-fourth and Ninety-fifth 
streets, New York: Rapp Complete System of Fire Proof 
Construction 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Mitchell-Powers Hardware Company, wholesale 
Hardware, Bristol, Tenn. and Va., have bought a 
brick warehouse, 90 x 150 feet, on Cumberland street, 
one square from State, which they have fitted up for 
their business. They are also putting another story on 
their wareroom, 50 x 100 feet, in the rear of their main 
building, 613 and 615 State street, 50 x 150 feet, five 
stories. Next spring the company are intending to erect 
another warehouse near N. & W. and Southern depot, so 
that cars can enter to load and unload. 








Marshall & Noble is the style of a new firm who will 
commence business at Lyons, N. Y., on February 1. 
The members of the firm are A. E. Marshall, who pur- 
chased the Redgrave stand soon after the death of S. 
©. Redgrave, and Charles A. Noble, who has just with- 
drawn from the concern of Noble & Hartman. Mr. 
Marshall came to Lyons from Cazenovia about two 
years ago and has conducted a large and successful 
business. During the past year he has greatly in- 
ereased his stock and has gone into the Farm Imple- 
ment and Machinery branches until the business has 
become one of the largest in the county. Mr. Noble has 
enjoyed an equally successful career in the same line 
of trade and is besides more widely known in Lyons 
territory. 


D. M. Johnson has bought the Hardware, Stove and 
Tinware business of T. L. Davis at Weeping Water, 
Neb. 

McCrary-Redding Hardware Company, Asheboro, N. 
C., have under construction a new brick building, 32 x 
110 feet, two stories and basement. They expect to 
oceupy it about February 1. 


Boyett & Gunn have purchased the stock of Simpson 
& Co., Cuthbert, Ga., and under the style of Cuthbert 
Hardware Company will continue the wholesale and 
retail Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implement and Sporting Goods business. The 
firm are making a number of improvements in their 
establishment, which, when completed, will make it one 
of the best arranged and most attractive stores in 
southwestern Georgia. 


Felska & Ellingboe have succeeded Ellingboe & Oie 
in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Farming Implement 
and Sporting Goods business in Sacred Heart, Minn. 


xyeorge Montgomery and his son, Fred. Montgomery, 
have purchased Ed. A. Newton’s Hardware business in 
Rosedale, Ind. They will continue under the style of 
Montgomery & Son. 


Cc. S. Cunningham has lately embarked in business 
at Pickford, Mich., handling Shelf Hardware, Tinware, 
Stoves, Paints and Oils, Furnaces, &c. 


Dillsburg Hardware Company, Dillsburg, Pa., have 
sold out to Smyser, Creager & Co. 


O. F. Tomlinson has lately opened up a new stock of 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements 
and Buggies and Carriages, at Liberty, Mo. 


R. H. McAlpine, dealer in Hardware, &¢., Amarillo, 
Texas, has disposed of his business to Stringfellow & 
Hume. 





The business of W. N. Crenshaw at Fayetteville, 
Ark., has been purchased by W. T. Farrar & Co. 


Laughlin & Pitstick have recently entered the Hard- 
ware field at Talbot, Ind. 


A. C. Raymer is about to remove his wholesale ‘and 
retail Hardware stock from Omaha, Neb., to St. Paul, 
Minn. 


January 8, 1903 


F. M. Bridges has purchased the Hardware business 
of W. P. Inks in Goodson, Mo. 


Purnell & Comstock, dealers in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods, Paints, Wagons, &c., Merrillan, 
Wis., have dissolved. Geo. W. Purnell is successor un- 
der his own name. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE CLAuss SHEAR WorKs, Fremont, Ohio, New 
York office, 290 Broadway: Fine Shears and Scissors. 
An illustrated catalogue is devoted to an extensive line 
of Shears, Scissors, Razors, Razor Strops, Serrated 
Edge Knives, Meat Chopper and Emery Steel. 





NortH Bros. Mrc. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Ice 
Cream Freezers. An illustrated catalogue under date 
January, 1903, is devoted to Lightning, Gem, Blizzard 
and Crown Freezers; Packing Tubs and Cans, Ice 
Breaker, Chippers and Ice Shave. 


THE KENTUCKY CHAIN Company, Frankfort, Ky.: 
Price-list illustrating Wrought Breeching Rings. The 
company also manufacture Wrought Harness Rings, 
Repair Links, Lap and Open Rings and Chain. 


FITcHBURG FILreE Works, Fitchburg, Mass.: Hack 
Saws. An illustrated catalogue is devoted to Hack 
Saw Frames and Blades. The latter are made under 
two brands, “ The Best” and “ Culley,” the Culley be- 
ing a flexible blade. 


THE Hart Mra. Company, Greenville, Ohio: Cata- 
logue illustrating Screen Doors, Window Screen Frames 
and Screen Windows for 1903. 


J. A. WRIGHT & Co., Keene, N. H.: Price-list circulars 
relating to Silver Cream Polish and New Century Metal 
Polish. 


THE STAVER CARRIAGE Company, Chicago, IIl.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of Buggies, Phaetons, Surries, Car- 
riages, Road Wagons, «c. 


THE Pontiac Spring & WaGoNn Works, Pontiac, 
Mich.: Catalogue illustrating Road and Driving Wagons, 
Buggies, Surries, Laundry and General Parcel Delivery 
Wagons, Milk and Bakers’ Wagons, Passenger Wagons, 
Mail Wagons, &c. The company make special reference 
to their line of Delivery Wagons. 


CARGILL, Cook & Co., Westfield, Mass.: Whips. These 
are illustrated with descriptions in a catalogue which 
is accompanied by a special price-list. 

OLIVER CHILLED PLow Works, South Bend, Ind.: II- 
lustrated catalogue reresenting all the Plows which the 
company supply to their domestic trade. The company 
refer to the fact that their manufactures are confined to 
Plows alone. 


THE OHIO FounpRY Company, Dayton, Ohio: Cata- 
logue of Gas Appliances, showing Allen Enterprise 
Burners, Nos. 2 and 3, Independent Water Tank Burner, 
High Power Furnace Burner, Dayton Burner, Super- 
Heating Gas Burner, | X L Odorless Grate Burner, &c. 

THe AMBLER SAw Mro. Company, Natick, Mass.: 
Circulars relating to Band and Cireular Saws, Band 
Saw Tools and Machinery. The company are also issu- 
ing stickers for pasting on machines on which the length 
of Saws may be noted, so that band sawyers may al- 
ways have the exact length of their Saws before them. 
They refer to business as exceptionally good, being 
crowded with orders. 

BUTLER Bros., Chicago, If: In the January issue of 
their catalogue, which is styled “ Our Drummer,” and 
contains more than 360 pages, is a chapter on “ Result- 
fui Plans,” for pushing trade “ when trade is tired.” 
These are designed with special reference to the mid- 
winter season. Reference is also made to their profit 
sharing plan, which has now been running six months, 
and is said to have been proved a success by the hard 
test of results. The company allude to this month’s 
yellow page specials as possessing unusual interest to 
dealers (whom they sell exclusively) who desire leaders 
or drives. : 
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COES WRENCH COMPANY. 


HE COES WRENCH COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., 
T who are represented in New York by J. C. McCarty 
& Co., 10 Warren street, and John H. Graham & Co., 
113 Chambers street, have recently increased their man- 
ufacturing faciliti s and are calling prominent attention 
to their Wrench, the patent on which was issued 63 
years ago and on which improvements have been made 
from time to time. Some of the cardinal points to which 
they direct special attention in their Knife Handle 
Screw Wrench are the hardened steel bar and jaw, the 
steel castings in handle; the screw, which, instead of 
being made of soft iron or in two parts, is hardened 
steel; the steel rivet and key; the hardwood handle, and 
the quality of the workmanship throughout and the 
finish. They are emphasizing the fact that the term 
“Knife Handle” in connection with this wrench is 
theirs by right of registered trade-mark and that they 
are taking steps to protect it. They suggest that the 
trade bear in mind that if their name is not on a wrench 
it is not a Coes. 


THE JACKSON KNIFE & SHEAR COMPANY. 


HE JACKSON KNIFE & SHEAR COMPANY, 
Fremont, Ohio, issue an illustrated catalogue and 
price-list relating to Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Pocket 
Knives, Razors, Butcher and Serrated Edge Knives. 
The company have added quite a number of new pat- 
terns of Knives, and have discontinued making several 
old patterns, which do not appear in their new cata- 
logue. They refer to business during the past year as 
having been exceedingly good, and expect 1903 to do 
even better. 





AMERICAN BOLT COMPANY, 


CONSOLIDATION has been effected of the inter- 
A ests of the American Bolt Company, Lowell, 
Mass., and the Southern Bolt & Nut Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., who will be known as the American Bolt 
Company. The removal at an early date of all the ma- 
chinery at Lowell to Birmingham is contemplated, so 
that the former plant will be discontinued. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


On January 1 the corporate name of E. Jenckes Mfg. 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., was changed to Jenckes 
Spinning Company, and the manufacture and sale of 
cotton yarn will be continued under that title. The 
manufacture of Knitting Machines, Wire Goods, &e., 
will be carried on by a newly chartered corporation to 
be known as E. Jenckes Mfg. Company. Both corpora- 
tions will be managed by the officers of the former com- 
pany. An additional factory now in course of erection 
and the division of the business as above will give both 
corporations materially increased facilities. 





THE FRANKLIN STEEL Works, Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturers of the Standard Toe Calks, are to establish a 
branch plant at Joliet, Ill., to take care of their Western 
trade. They have bought the plant formerly occupied 
by the Joliet Wire Company and expect to have it in 
operation about February 1. The property consists of 
5 acres of land and a brick and stone building 208 x 60 
feet, in good condition, connected with the railroad by 
a spur track. They state that the new plant will be in 
the center of their Western trade and that they will be 
in a position to supply this trade to better advantage 
than from Boston. They will continue to operate the 
Boston plant and will supply their Eastern trade from 
that point. The Western plant will be in charge of 
Treasurer Walter F. Pitcher. The president and general 
manager, Joseph J. Durham, will spend some time at 
each plant. Most of the equipment for the plant has 
been bought excepting a gas or gasoline engine of 25-30 
horse-power. 

Hunt, HELM, FERRIS & Co., manufacturers of Star 


Hay Carriers, Tank Heaters, Hand Sleds, Barn Door 
Hangers, Corn Huskers, Wire Stretchers, Door Hinges, 


&e., Harvard, Ill., tendered a banquet to their salesmen 
at Ayer’s Hotel, in that city, on the 30th ult. The occa- 
sion proved to be a most enjoyable one. The following 
is a list of their salesmen, with the territory covered by 
them: H. A. Sheldon, Wisconsin; A. C. Davis, Nebraska 
and Western Iowa; Geo. R. Brereton, Southern Minne- 
sota; A. C. Chamberlain, Iowa; W. O. Tobias, Missouri; 
G. P. McDermott, Indiana; Howard Seely, Michigan; 
G. W. Hamilton, Ohio; Frank G. Hood, New York; A. 
R. Fuller, Northern Minnesota and North Dakota; A. A. 
Lauder, [llinois; J. S. Wood, Kansas. The company re- 
port a very prosperous condition of things during the 
past year and are confident that the demand for the 
Star line will be even larger during 1903. 


Tue firm established in 1865 and at the present time 
conducted as a private copartnership under the style of 
I’. W. Heitmann & Co., Houston, Texas, have just in- 
corporated under the laws of Texas and will hereafter 
be known as F. W. Heitmann Company. This will not 
affect or change the management of the business in any 
way, as those heretofore conducting its affairs will 
continue in charge. 

THE annual gathering of the traveling representatives 
of Robinson Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky., was held a 
short time since. Harry E. Pfingst, secretary of the com- 
pany, presided as toastmaster, and introduced the speak- 
ers of the evening, as follows: Joseph Wanless, “ The 
Ti Ki Movement;” C. P. Robinson, “ Credits;” E. H. 
Massie, “The Traveling Man;” R. A. Robinson, ‘ Co- 
operation;” J. H. Neil, “ Selling Specialties.” J. West 
Massie presented the principal topic of the evening, 
“What is a House’s Duty Toward Its Traveling Sales- 
men,” which was followed by a general discussion. 
The company refer to these annual gatherings as bring- 
ing about a closer relationship between employer and 
employee, resulting in great good all around. 


THE BAYONNE KNIFE CoMPANY, whose New York 
office has been located at 57 Warren street, have been 
compelled, by the increasing volume of their business 
and insufficiency of capacity at the old address, to se- 
cure larger quarters. They are now at 105-107 Chambers 
street, where they have an entire floor, 150 x 25 feet, ex- 
tending through to Reade street. They are intending to 
fit up a new sample room and install a line of display 
eases. Among the goods they produce are Pocket 
Knives, Scissors, Shears and a full line of Silver Plated 
Hollow Ware and Table Flat Ware. 


CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY. 


APEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY, Hartford, 
Conn., are issuing a circular in which a view is 
given of the new plant, almost completéd, which re- 
places the one destroyed by fire on July 3, last. The 
old plant was very large and well equipped, but the 
growth of the company’s business made it necessary in 
planning the new establishment to arrange for floor 





space and machinery much in excess of their former 
equipment. The main building is one of the largest 
factory buildings in the New England States, and the 
whole plant is as nearly fire proof as possible, the walls 
being of brick, floors and roofs of concrete and stair- 
ways of iron. All practical up to date improvements 
which will add to the comfort of employees or con- 
tribute to the perfection of their product have been 
introduced. When the fire occurred the company had 
about 1000 tons of Nails in a fire proof storehouse 
which the flames did not reach. At their branches in 
various parts of the United States they had nearly 1000 
tons more. From these stocks orders were filled until 
machinery could be set at work in rented quarters, and 
in temporary buildings, which were quickly erected on 
their factory lot. The fire might have been a serious 
blow to the company, but they have been most fortu- 
nate in securing prompt delivery of all materials and 
machinery needed, and the large amount of machinery 
at this time in running order makes it absolutely cer- 
tain that there will be no interruption whatever to their 


business. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Oflices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hooon t 
NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W. C., Dec. 24, 1902. 


Trade Prospects in India. 

S I am writing this week the day before Christmas, 
it will readily be understood that there is not much 
talk of business in England. I therefore take the oppor- 
tunity of referring to trade conditions and prospects in 
other parts of the world. During the year I have had 
occasion to refer several times to India. My informa- 
tion is to the effect that the Indians in all the presi- 
dencies are looking forward to a period of commercial 
expansion in the near future. For the past two or 
three years they have been victimized by plague or 
famine or drought or all three combined, and the conse- 
quence has been the withering of many a little commer- 
cial growth. One of the best tests of the activity of In- 
dian trade is to be found in its railway returns. During 
the past few weeks I have been gathering these returns 
with some degree of vigilance, and the results are cer- 
tainly interesting. Thus, in regard to the Bengal Cen- 
tral Railway Company, a dividend for the half year of 
24% per cent. is paid. The gross earnings, as compared 
with the first half of last year, were Rs. 29,585 less, 
owing to smaller receipts from sundries. The receipts 
from coaching traftic were fairly satisfactory and con- 
tinue to exhibit a steady increase. The goods traffic 
shows the total earnings to be more by Rs. 7814, 
this being mainly due to heavier exports of jute. In re- 
spect to the current half year, the returns point to a 
less satisfactory result. The Southern Punjaub Rail- 
way Company say that, bearing in mind that there was 
a failure of the monsoons and winter rain in 1901, they 
have reason to congratulate themselves that the receipts 
are so satisfactory. The company pay 4 per cent. In 
regard to the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railways Com- 
pany, the goods traffic increased by Rs. 99,695. The 
Southern Mabratta Railway Company, Limited, report a 
very distinct improvement in every branch of traffic 
amounting to 7.28 per cent. The Bergal & Northwestern 
Railway report an increase in goods receipts of Rs, 100,- 
000. The East India Railway Company state that the 
gross receipts for the half year ended June 30 exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 1901. (Rs. being the 

abbreviation for Rupee, value about 32% cents.) 

It will be seen from these few figures that, notwith- 
standing adverse conditions, the tendency of the goods 
traffic is to increase. I have before pointed out that 
while the middle and upper sections of the population 
in India would seem to be increasing in prosperity, the 
rayats are still plunged in dire poverty, and something 
must speedily be done to put them on a sounder eco- 
nomic footing and so increase their purchasing capacity. 
Sir H. J. 8S. Cotton, ap to recently the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, has given considerable attention to this 
problem, aud his couclusions are always canvassed with 
interest by indiap students. I» bis opinion the greatest 
material boon which can be conferred on India would 
be the restoration of ber manufacturing industries. He 
thinks that the greatest material calamity which India 
has been confronted with for so many years has been 
the gradual extinction of her manufactures. Indian 
manufaetures have undoubtedly been thrust out by Brit- 
ish competition. In the palmy days of the East India 
Company a portion of the revenue was set apart for the 
purehase of manufactured goods for export, but since 
tien the tendency has been to throw the population into 
the agricultural industries. The old arts in which India 
excelled are dying out, and the urban populations have 
decreased so that now there are only some 15 per cent. 
of the population employed in manufactures, as com- 
pared with 8U per cent. in Great Britain. No doubt this 
gradual extinction of artisan crafts has created the 
poverty of the people of India. They are actually and 
relatively poor, and according to the Viceroy, the aver- 
age income of the people of India does not exceed $10 
per annum. Famines, which are the curse of India, are 
not so much caused by want of communication, or even 
of irrigation, but from sheer inability to buy food. 

It is not to be expected that this state of things will 
continue indefinitely, and it is, indeed, notorious that 
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strong efforts are being made to encourage Indian crafts 
again. For example, the equipment of the native army 
in India is to be manufactured locally from the begin- 
ning of the new financial year. The various items of 
this equipment were of English manufacture until the 
South African campaign gave the factories at Cawn- 
pore, Bangalore, Madras and other industrial centers an 
opportunity of showing what they could do in the man- 
ufacture of durable accoutrements and camp equipment. 
The result proved so satisfactory that samples have 
been called for by various local authorities, and sealed 
patterns have been deposited as the standards of future 
supplies. The Madras School of Art is engaged in ex- 
perimental metal work, and the pupils are expected 
when they leave it to stimulate Indian manufacture. 
As it is, India is a very large purchaser. For example, 
in 1901 she purchased Rs. 1,757,563 of Hardware ana 
Cutlery, while her purchases of machinery mill work 
reached Rs. 2,257,559. She also bought very heavily 
copper and brass (171,870 ecwt.). iron goods (169,992 
tons), spelter (71,572 ewt.), steel (92,586 tons), tin (22,- 
741 ewt.), lead (122,264 cwt.). In the same year India 
bought 72,376,898 gallons of kerosene, 216,662 cwt. of 
paints and colors, and 1,341,120 Rs. worth of railway 
materials. Thus, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
with which India must contend, I have no manner of 
doubt that before many years have elapsed those who 
cultivate the Indian market will be well repaid for their 
trouble. 
Trade Prospects in Siberia. 

It is not relatively a far cry from India to Siberia. 
In considering trade prospects with India, therefore, it 
is as well to remember that lying north in the Con- 
tinent of Asia is another potential market of no small 
importance. Your readers are, of course, aware that 
for the last few years Russia has been extending her 
railway connections across Siberia, and there is now 
actual railroad connection with the Pacific Ocean. I am 
not sure whether Lake Baikal is not the only break in 
the line. Starting from Cheiliabinsk on the eastern 
side of the Urals, the Siberian Railway winds along to 
Irkutsk, generally on the fifty-fifth parallel—that is, with- 
in the same degree of latitude as Moscow. Irkutsk lies 
close to Lake Baikal, and may. be said to be in embryo 
the Chicago of Siberia. In a sense it divides the east 
from the west. Traveling east to Lake Baikal the line 
is carried clean through partly across Chinese territory 
to Vladivostock. while another branch runs down to 
Port Arthur on the Gulf of Pe-chili. A glance at the 
map will show that Port Arthur is the natural port and 
the strategic defense or attack of Pekin. 

Regular traffic is now open to the Manchurian fron- 
tier station and by next year the entire route from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific will be open to the public service. 
Trains have already run through to Vladivostock and 
Port Arthur. Thus in August of this year Prince Ko- 
matsu and suite accomplished the whole journey from 
Moscow to Port Arthur by a special through train in 14 
days, but early in the new year a regular passenger 
service will be established. As regards the one break 
in the through route to the Far East, the short stretch 
round the Siberian bend of Lake Baikal is to be ready 
by January 1, 1905. Meantime the ice breakers and 
steam ferries across the lake will maintain the con- 
tinuity of through traffic. 

I remarked that Irkutsk or Lake Baikal was in a 
sense the Chicago of the vast Siberian territory. The 
western portion, extending to the Urals, and including 
the so-called granary of Siberia, is almost exclusively 
agricultural, grain and cattle rearing being the chief 
avocations of the population. Its produce, more espe- 
cially grain, butter, eggs, game, &c., reaches the markets 
of Western Europe. The eastern portion traversed by 
the railway route and extending from the lake to the 
Manchurian frontier lies in a region mainly mineral. 
Unlike the western districts of Siberia, this Trans-Baikal 
territory produces as yet little, if anything, for export 
to European cr other markets. For the development of 
its mineral resources labor, machinery and even food 
products will probably find their way mostly from or 
via the Far East. The country -west of Lake Baikal 
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will, therefore, trade more directly with Russia and 
Europe, and chiefly in the export of its own agricul- 
tural produce, while the Trans-Baikal will come rather 
within the range of enterprise directed from the Pacific 
and apparently should as yet develop rather an import 
than an export trade. 

The commercial nations of the world, particularly 
Great Britain, Germany and America, are more con- 
cerned with the commercial than with the official pros- 
pects of the Trans-Siberian Railway. The trade con- 
nections of western Europe with the nations of the 
Pacific are incomparably greater than those of Russia 
herself with either China or Japan. Russia’s trade in- 
tercourse with her Asiatic neighbors is comparatively 
small. Siberia itself so far, with the exception of its 
grain and more recent butter trade, may be said to have 
no very noticeable international commerce. It has no 
manufacturing industry, the country is more or less un- 
developed; the population is about 8,000,000, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. We must therefore look to Si- 
beria and its new railway for its future potentialities, 
which may be roughly summarized as, 1, the connect- 
ing medium between the far Eastern possessions and 
the heart of Russia and as another outlet to the ocean; 
2, as the means of facilitating and furthering direct 
trade in the future with China and Japan; 3, as a great 
transit route for passengers, goods and mails between 
east and west, and vice versa, and, 4, the railways must be 
regarded as an instrument for the colonization and open- 
ing up of Siberia. Indeed, the railway has to create rather 
than to carry traffic. It has already served as a spur 
to the colonization and civilization of this vast expanse 
of territory, whose very name has hitherto connoted in 
our minds the idea of isolation, -if not of desolation. But 
Siberia is undoubtedly rich in raw materials, its popula- 
tion is thrifty and ambitious, and before many years 
have elapsed will be buying in good quantities. 


The first district to be affected will be Manchuria, | 


whose import trade amounted to $13,000,000 in 1899 and 
over $14,000,000 in 1901. The imports from the United 
States in 1899 reached the sum of $5,000,000. Since that 
year the imports of Nails and Lamps have trebled, while 
the import of Sewing Machines has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and would do so on an even greater scale 
without unnecessary polish and ornamentation, which 
adds to the price. Among the goods for which there is 
now a ready sale in Manchuria may be noticed Lamps, 
Agricultural Machinery, Sickles, Scythes, cheap Plows, 
jserosene, Lubricating Oils, Wall Papre:, Furniture, 
Leather Good and Harness. Foreign trade in this dis- 
trict, and, indeed, generally throughout Siberia, has 
hitherto been largely in the hands of a few big firms 
established in the country itself and dealing in Russian 
and foreign goods and commodities of all descriptions. 
Their central establishments, at Vliadivostock, Khabar- 
ovsk, Nikolaievsk-on-Amoor and Blagovestchensk, with 
branches scattered over the smaller towns and villages, 
are really general stores and agencies doing wholesale 
and retail business in a wide range of goods, trading 
in everything practically from Agricultural Machinery 
to groceries. Three such firms, now old established, 
one Russian, one German and the third American, have 
held a practical monopoly in far Eastern trade so far 
as Russia’s possessions in that region are concerned. 
The closing of the free ports, the shifting of traffic 
routes, the practical suspension of the Amoor River 
traffic, and the total abandonment which now looms 
over the lately rising trade of the whole Amoor region, 
owing to the completion of the Manchurian railway, 
have affected the character and extent of these firms’ 
former exclusive hold on the trade of the country. The 
conditions, in fact, are changing. The American, after 
30 years of profitable business, is now partially cur- 
tailing his trade operations. The movement of trade is, 
of course, toward the railways. For a long time to come 
we must look to these large general houses’ to buy and 
sell Hardware and metal goods generally. Siberia is 
too vast and its interior too undeveloped to be fed from 
any one central point in any one class of articles only. 
In time, with the development of the mineral and other 
natural resources of the country, mostly with the aid 
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of foreign capital, a demand will arise for improved ma- 
chinery and technical appliances which Siberia itself 
cannot supply and Russia can only partially supply. 


ee 


AUSTRALIA. 1902-1903. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
A Retrospect and Forecast. 


YEAR ago The Iron Age published a résumé of the 
A business of 1901 in the industries covered by it. 
with comments on the outlook for 1902. Australia had 
no place in the retrospect or in the forecast, but since 
that date the country appears to have had a certain 
amount of advertising. This advertising has, unfortu- 
nately, not always been of the kindest nature. And 
still more unfortunate is the fact that the advertising 
referred to has been fairly accurate as a whole. The 
letters which have appeared in The Iron Age during 
1902 have kept your merchants posted to a cer- 


tain extent, and their private advices have undoubtedly ° 


borne owt The Jron Age reports. The drought, that hor- 
rible word which is synonymous with the term “ Aus- 
tralia’ for the time being, has not so far had so very 
marked an effect on exports from New York to this coun- 
try. Orders have been fairly free until the past few 
months, merchants here having been buoyed up with 
hope that rain must come. But it has not come, and 
summer, our dry season, is upon us. Stocks are heavy 
throughout the commonwealth, and ordering in 1903 
will be light. There must always be turnover where 
there is population, but enterprise is having a severe 
check and capital is being husbanded till such time as 
a good season returns. 

Nineteen hundred and two has not seen anything 
like the usual expenditure on public works, railway con- 
struction, mining development, or speculative bullding. 
Government retrenchment has accounted for the first 
two; decreasing population owing to the attractions of 
South Africa, decreasing income among traders (with 
consequent tightness of money and retrenchment of em- 
ployees), having accounted for the latter. And it is es- 
pecially noticeable in Australia how immediately and 
directly the welfare of the people is affected by the ex- 
penditure or otherwise of the State finances. The Gov- 
ernment here has a direct personal influence over every 
individual, acting largely in the capacity of a milch cow. 
Our railway systems, too, are entirely State owned, 
and are not always managed in a commercial spirit. 


The Outlook for 1903 


is not encouraging. It is, in some degree, traitorous to 
write even in the least pessimistic tone of one’s own 
country, but it would be folly to paint bright colors 
where they do not exist. The landscape is gray, and 
our sun has not yet risen high enough to introduce the 
golden tints. Opinions differ, but the most competent au- 
thorities estimate our shortage of exports in wool, 
wheat, butter and meat at about £5,000,000 for the 
whole of Australia. And a considerable amount of Im- 
nortation of wheat, maize, barley and meat foods is 
inevitable. Again, the Australian States, with their 
extravagant administration, are coming in for a fair 
share of condemnation from the London financial pa- 
pers, and the London money market shows signs of get- 
ting tired of Australian loans. Even Australians are 
beginning to feel their country deserving of the epithet, 
“Spendthrift Australia,” recently applied to it by a 
London paper. 

The Governments here tackle reduction of expend- 
iture in a very half hearted way, and the London mar- 
ket is averse to further loans except on high terms. The 
flotation of local loans will have the effect of making 
the Governments competitors for money and thus in- 
creasing rates for loans and discounts. And it would 
be rather hard to be faced with dear money on top of 
our present troubles. 

With regard to the shortage of wheat, the actual es- 
timate of importation necessary to cover the Australian 
shortage is 200,000 tons, pretty well all of which will 
come from San Francisco, from which port several ships 
are already on the way, and will presumably take back 
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loading of coal from New Castle, New South Wales. 
The market quotation here is 6 shillings a bushel (the 
record price is 6 shillings 1 pence), say, about twice the 
normal price. 

Tue STATE OF VICTORIA, as previously pointed out, 
has suffered but little in comparison to her northern 
sisters. The depression in this State will be compara- 
tively transitory. The drought has undoubtedly hit the 
Mallee country, as the northern part of the State is 
called, very hard. In one portion of the State, in the 
northern district, one patch of country containing 40,000 
square miles, and with an agricultural population of 
217,000, figures out its losses so far as nearly £4,000,000 
sterling, say $20,000,000. These figures only cover one 
small corner of the country. The total losses must be 
many times that amount. 

As against the extreme losses of the northern part of 
the State the prosperity of the southern part must be 
considered. Producers south of the Dividing Range, 
which bisects the State, live within the area of normal 
rains and get the benefit of coastal rains to some extent. 
In this southern half, although production has been far 
below the average, still the producer has been to a large 
extent recompensed by the increased prices obtainable 
for produce. Wool is selling at 25 per cent. increase on 
last year’s prices; oats, chaff and hay fetch fabulous 
prices, so that the more favored districts are simply 
coining money at the expense of the less favored, the 
position thus resolving itself to some extent to a trans- 
fer of capital from north to south. Of course this is not 
healthy, but it puts the case in the least unfavorable 
light. 

In NEw SoutH WALEs the Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
referring to the depression in that State, estimates the 
loss during the next 12 months to work out at about 
£7,500,000. t 

QUEENSLAND figures are not available, but this State 
has suffered at least equally. Tasmania and Westralia 
alone are fortunate in escaping such loss, and these 
States act as a brake upon the stagnation of the larger 
States. 

THE COLONY OF Nzw ZEALAND sends along healthy 
statistical returns for the 12 months ending September 
30, 1902, showing exports to the value of £13,300,000, an 
increase of £550,000 over the preceding year. Imports, 
£11,250,000, are nearly £700,000 short of the preceding 
year. Reduction in tariff accounts for a good share of 
this, and the preceding year was, owing to various local 
causes, somewhat of a boom year, so that there is really 
no falling off below normal value of imports. Hard- 
ware travelers regard New Zealand as quite a happy 
hunting ground by comparison with. Australia, and 
there is every indication of continued prosperity. 


The Hardware Outlook. 


The foregoing general remarks will aid your mer- 
chants and exporters to understand Australia’s position. 
Naturally they must bear some share of burden by be- 


ing penalized in loss of trade. It is a fair statement 


though, from actual personal knowledge of the men, 
that neither British nor German travelers, having Aus- 
tralia as their territory, purpose relaxing their vigilance. 
Verbum sap. Orders are falling off. These travelers are 
not. 

The outlook for Heavy Iron and Steel is depressing, 
due to lack of Government and municipal funds, two of 
the chief factors. Mining Tools and Machinery will be 
slow, this trade being directly affected by the drought, 
inasmuch as a good deal of the gold bearing country is 
drought stricken. Artesian Well Boring Tubes _and 
plant ought to have a good future, though not this com- 
ing year. 

Foundry iron and foundry requirements will be 
small and limited to absolute day to day necessities. 

Perhaps your correspondent is pessimistic, but it 
really appears from present indications that 1903 is go- 
ing to ‘“‘slump” in Hardware circles. 

Builders’ Ironmongery, Joiners’ Tools, Carpenters’ 
ditto—what is there to make one hopeful? Certainly no 
outlook. It is much cheaper to buy than to build. Gen- 
eral household and furnishing Ironmongery, thank 
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heaven, are always required, and it is to be hoped they 
will keep us going. 

In Lamp Ware America leads easily and must con- 
tinue to lead. The center draft Lamp holds popular 
favor here. It does not seem to be so universally used 
in England, consequently British makers will not alter 
their plant, or lay down fresh plant to sufficient extent 
to disturb America’s supremacy. 


Recent Federal Customs Decisions. 


It must not be forgotten that the Victorian system 
of estimating the value of goods by adding 10 per cent. 
to invoice cost and then imposing the duty on the full 
amount has been adopted by the Federal authorities as 
the method of obtaining Australian values. 

Hardware decisions during the past month have been 
as follows: 

Hanging Lamps (not electric): Reflector or shade, 20 per 
cent; chimney, 20 per cent.; al) other parts, 15 per cent. 

Glass Shades (electric), 20 per cent. 

Box Nailing Machines, 12% per cent. 

Woven Wire Fencing Machines, 12% per cent. 

Engineers’ Studs, consisting of a bolt threaded at each end 
of the nut, as used for clamping metal, 124% per cent. 

Wood Blocks (with holes bored, for use in electrical work), 
20 per cent. 

Railways. 


The Minister for Railways in Western Australia, re- 
plying to questions in the local House of Represent- 
atives, recently stated that of 1000 Cast Steel Drag 
tiooks obtained from a New York house at a landed 
cost of 7 shillings 3 pence each, only 701 stood the neces- 
sary tests for traffic purposes. 

Vietorian railways are pursuing a course of keen re- 
trenchment. The rolling stock, however, is in poor con- 
dition and must shortly call for expenditure of money. 


Shipwreck. 


Mr. Anderson, representing Hood, Haggie & Co. of 
Newcastle, England (Wire Ropes), and Sybry, Searls & 
Co., Sheffield (Steel), and who was well known in the 
Australian Iron and Steel trade, lost his life in the 
wreck of the “ Elingamite,” off the New Zealand coast. 
Mr. Anderson was in the third mate’s boat, which has 
not been heard of since the wreck, two or three weeks 
ago, and all hope has been abandoned. Several en- 
gineers and employees of the Auckland electrical tram- 
way service are also missing, and some of the survivors 
underwent horrors on a raft which recalled the story 
of the “ Medusa.” The “ Elingamite” had a fair quan- 
tity of Hardware on board for Auckland firms, trans- 
shipments from Sydney. 

The Commercial Travelers’ Association of Victoria 
shows a net profit of £5285 for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30. About one-third of this sum has been disbursed 
in benefits, leaving a surplus of £3500 on the year’s 
working. 

The Agricultural Machinery Associatic~ of Victoria 
has subscribed £128 to the Drought Relief Fund, which 
now totals over £8000, the Melbourne Hardware houses 
having subscribed over £600. 


Window Displays. 


A noticeable feature here in Australia is the daily 
increasing tendency of the public to purchase almost 
entirely from window displays. Another noticeable 
feature is the obtuseness of many of our Hardware deal- 
ers in neglecting to note, and provide for, public require- 
ments in this respect. Window display is only advisable, 
or rather only necessary, for household Ironmongery. 
A window of heavy goods would be time, space and 
money wasted, for the simple reason that these lines 
are requirements of builders and traders only. But 
household lines appeal to the ladies, who have become 
almost entirely the purchasing members of the house- 
hold. It is only within the last few years that the fair 
sex have usurped, or perhaps we had better say as- 
sumed, the privileges of mankind in choosing the fur- 
nishing Ironmongery. That they have done so is un- 
deniable, and, this being the case, it is curious to note 
how slow Hardware stores here are to admit the fact, 
or, admitting it, to take advantage of it. 

The writer knew them in England not many years 
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ago and knows them in all the chief cities of Australia 
to-day. Take the best of the latter, which it may be 
safely assumed are in the city of Melbourne, and note 
the few attractions provided by the windows. Occasion- 
ally some brilliant genius provides a window display 
illustrative of a man on horseback, a man-o’-war, or 
some such design, the whole constructed of a thousand 
and one different items of stock, bearing, it is true, some 
distant resemblance to what it is supposed to be, but 
resembling nothing so much as a medley of odds and 
ends of stock concerning the use of which the average 
passer by has no knowledge and requires none. To the 
ladies such a display is worse than useless. And again, 
where individual windows are devoted to individual 
classes of goods (and this system, properly carried out, 
is undoubtedly the best form of window advertising), 
how painfully similar the arrangement looks year in 
and year out. And the similarity of arrangement ap- 
pears to the average man in the street to be reflected 
on the goods, so that, so far as he is concerned, they are 
just the same as those which were there three seasons 
ago. Yet new designs are as attractive in many Hard- 
ware lines as in the contents of a dry goods store. Hard- 
ware does not wear out so rapidly, it is true, and even 
price cutting will not compel a sale to the same extent 
that it would in, for instance, a line of cheap blankets 
of good quality. 

But the average Hardware dealer will not learn that 
the man in the street, or his better half, do not realize 
that they require anything until it is shown to them. 
Or else he makes the mistake the other way, and seeks 
to cram into his window space the whole contents of 
his shop in one huge jumble. Put a line of Hammers 
in, with a few Garden Tools, Screw Drivers, Picture 
Hangers, &c., when a holiday is due, so that the lady 
of the house shall be reminded of the excellent oppor- 
tunity to get various little long deferred tasks performed. 
Watch every detail closely and always be on hand to 
take the first hold of opportunity. And see to it that 
the shop entrance is inviting, and not littered up with 
odds and ends likely to interfere with a lady’s dress. 
And keep it clear of idlers. The writer recently saw a 
traveler and a head salesman conversing in the door- 
way of a leading Melbourne ironmonger’s. A lady at- 
tempted to enter the premises, and neither of the men 
had sufficient courtesy to make way for her. After 
trying first one side and then the other, she gave up the 
attempt and swept indignantly away. The men still 
talked on, and the incident did not appear to trouble 
them in the least. It is safe to say they lost at least 
one customer by their stupidity, and the writer, who 
witnessed the incident, would not advise his wife to 
go to a shop where she might be subjected to such in- 
dignity. 





HILL DRYER COMPANY. 


ILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., have 
recently issued attractive advertising matter re- 
ferring to their well-known Clothes Dryers for balcony, 
yard and roof use. In some of the larger cities, notably 
New York, a line attached to a pulley is very generally 
used for clothes drying. This necessitates leaning out 
of the window to draw the clothes in and out and occa- 
sionally results in accidental falls from the window to the 
ground. J. P. Hili, designer of the Hill Clothes Dryers 
and manager of the company, has collected statistics of 
accidents of this nature, and they are said to be alarm- 
ingly numerous. By the use of Hill’s Balcony Dryers it 
is claimed that such accidents are prevented, besides 
affording a much more sightly support and facilitating 
the rapid and even drying of the clothes by exposing 
all sides to the air. More than 200,000 of these Dryers, 
we are advised, are now in use in all parts of the world. 
Catalogue A, recently issued, illustrates the different 
styles of Dryers, including those adapted for use in bal- 
conies and yards and on roofs; also where there is no 
piazza the device can be attached to the side of the 
house and easily swung up to the fire escape or window 
balcony. The manufacturers state that these Dryers 
are made of the best material throughout, with all cast- 


ings malleable iron and galvanized. The company are 
also manufacturing the Hustler Ash Sifter, and state 
that the present demand for these is very large, owing 
to the high price of coal and the recognized effectiveness 
of the Sifter. 

<j 


A GOLD MEDAL FOR MR. SUPPLEE. 


OMEWHAT of unusual significance is the fact of a 
gold medal having been awarded by the directors 
of the South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian 
Exposition, held in Charleston during last year, to 
William W. Supplee, president of the Supplee Hardware 
Company. This medal wa¢ awarded as a compliment to 
him for his work as chairman of the various trade 
organizations in his city in inducing manufacturers to 
exhibit their products, coupled with his efforts in secur- 
ing the loan of the famous Liberty Bell, as well as 
the part taken in bringing about the erection of the 
Pennsylvania State Building and the Philadelphia Build- 
ing on the grounds, which added so much to the interest 
of the exposition, and further in rendering his aid when 
the matter of appropriation was pending before Con- 
gress. 





GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY. 


RAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Nash- 
G ville, Tenn., have leased a large and well located 
warehouse in Memphis, with both river and rail con- 
nections. They will carry in stock at this point Nails, 
Wire, Horseshoes, Shovels, Ammunition and a number 
of other staple goods. This arrangement will be of 
great benefit to the company’s salesmen who travel the 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. Since 
the first of the year the company have added eight more 
to the number of salesmen who have been working 
this territory. They feel confident that this is going to 


.be a satisfactory and profitable arrangement, as the 


Southwestern country is in a prosperous condition and 
is rapidly growing and developing. The main house 
and office will continue at Nashville as heretofore; where 
all buying, correspondence and other work of this char- 
acter will be transacted. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
The Racycle. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, have made improvements in the construction of 
Racycles for 1903, including a combination crank 
wrench, which does away with the unhandy wire loop; 
the crank cups as now made have twice the thread sur- 
face previously used; the cups are knurled on the 
surface of the outer rims, and the slots in the bottom 
bracket are elongated in order to give a larger binding 
surface on the cups. The Racycle cushion frame pace- 
maker, model 80-A, with coaster brake, is referred to as 
being the most expensive chain wheel ever built. An 
illustrated catalogue shows these improvements and the 
complete line of wheels made by the company. 


German Lineman’s Pliers. 

The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, Utica, N. 
Y., for whom the Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 
sgroadway, New York, are direct representatives, market- 
ing their entire product, are introducing some classes 
of goods of German manufacture for the use of the elec- 
trical trade in the way of drop forged pliers. One of 
them is a side cutting plier, No. 1050; another is of 
similar design, No. 1350, with the addition of a wire 
twisting device for joining the ends of two wires. These 
goods are referred to by the company as of good qual- 
ity and a desirable addition to their already extensive 
assortment of domestic and imported goods. 


$$$ 


A. Glines & Son, who closed out their business in 
Rockwell, Iowa, in August last, have since bought out 
W. A. Knight’s business at Belle Plaine, Iowa, and are 
continuing it under the style of A. E. Glines & Co. 
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The Sanitary Ice Cream Disher. 


The accompanying cuts represent an ice cream disher 
worked by one hand, leaving the other hand free to 
handle plate, glass or dish. The disher can be taken 





Fig. 1.—The Sanitary Ice Cream Disher. 


apart and cleaned thoroughly to prevent it becoming 
sour or rancid. It is easily taken apart and readjusted. 
The disher is made both tinned and nickel plated, in 
nine different sizes. The disher is being put on the 
market by the Annetta Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 






rie 
Ctra sa 97 


, wartwred 
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Fiy. 2.—Parts of Ice Cream Disher. 
t 


for whom G. Y. Williams & Co., 406 Bijou Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, are exclusive selling agents for the 


United States. 
re 


The Bicycle Garden Plow. 





The bicycle plow shown herewith is provided with 
wheels 18 inches in diameter, having wire spokes and 
1 x \& inch steel tires. The side bars are of soft steel 
and the beam of cast iron. The handles are of selected 
white oak. The four tools shown in the illustration ac- 
company each plow, which weighs about 20 pounds. The 
plow can be made to enter the ground from a fraction 





The Bicycle Garden Plow. 


of an inch to 5 inches by loosening the adjusting bolt 
and setting the plow to the required depth, which, it 
is explained, can be done in less than a minute. When 
the plow is set to plow a desired depth it cannot be made 
to go any deeper, thus insuring uniform cultivation. The 
handles can be raised to suit the tall man or lowered 
to fit the small.boy. The front wheel is adjustable to 
give any desired angle to tools. It is claimed that a 
child ten years old can push the plow with ease, and 
that more can be accomplished in an hour with the 
plow than can be doue with a hoe in six houts. The 


plow is offered by the Bicycle Garden Plow Company, 
Jackson, Ohio. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
-that 1s, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, unless other 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 


frequently 


Very small orders and broken pack 
iges often command higher prices 
given to larger buyers. 


while lower prices are 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of par ticular manufacturers, who are 


responsib:e 


for their correctness. 


They usually represent 


the — to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers, 


Range of Prices.— 
of the symbol @, 





Aaiusters’ Biind- 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. 
STs oaks snirs Ohitek pEmenarale 
Zimmerman’—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Pate'.... eeee XO 
Tapliu’s Perfection............. oo 2ORS 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car 
tridges, Shells, &e. 
Anvils—American— 
(Armani uanimer,Wrought #D84@8%e 
Buel 1a Cue Trenlon,...ee..% BY yoy: 
Bagic AnVils. ...ccccoc.cocee h T4@TME 


Hay-Budden, Wrought. oo  V@UE 
Horseshoe brand, W rought. . wee. B@O'4¢ 





Imported— 

Peter Wright & Sons............ # DB 106 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falis Co., $18.00 ..... -.... 00&10% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 

Appie, &. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull’ Bros, Co.: 
Lots of 1 duz.. 


Senessesconcceccsesess SOE 






Smaller Lots... .20 
Lots uf 3 COZ, cee. cecseccccccenseee. ++. dU 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, vouble Spur,,....... 7O@1/Q@ 75% 


Boreng Machine Auger 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@¢ 60a? 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern 


Auger Bits.. eon ee LIOR S@ 0% 
Ford’s Auger and ‘Car i Or 40% 
Forster Pat. Auger Bits.. ee 


kK. Jennings & Co.: 
No. Lu ext, lip. x ientage list 25&10% 






No. 30. . Jennings’ List. .40&75.& 104 
Russell Jennings . peaweds 2581082 ; 
Lens dieu Car =. cece cg L5&10% 

yhew's Counte PSNR BIGS. 0 .s6s ccc 45% 

x ers’ POI, .vccsvertveascccess SOX 10K 76% 
Pugh’s Black..............+ 2 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern. 
Spell’s Auger Bits.......... 
Suell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.. .. BOR L0% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. is: 60% 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ 

SO sv cckinedeunses $¥0k0s  Kastaeksanccess cere 

Bit Stock Driils— 

Standard List .....cccccesce 65L5I@70% 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small,eio; large, $26 . 50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # 


doz., 26; No. 2, $18 +s sse0e SOM10% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25&10% 
SD. vv cicnes KOak ond ss cbanibedscccucscee 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro, $2.50@8. 00 
German Pattern......gro. $4.00@4.25 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00@11.50 
ceceecccces 25k 10% 


Amos seeesccccccccccee eee 


Univers: as eos see 
Wood's Universal. p+) 
Ship Augers and Bits— 





Fo idee sdercaieecnee ehdacecee Nese ees 40% 
es Nekwenche Coe eeosecceccccecccese 40% 
.E. Jennings & “Co: 

_ *"Hommedieu’s ..............055 15&19% 
We a cdinni couse. secntecsees® 3344104 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Avi. 
Awlis— ; 

Brad Avis: 

Handled, .......0002970. $2.75@3.00 


Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.63@66e 

Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Awls: 

Unhandled, Patent....gro. 81@34¢ 

Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.uc@i0e 
Scratch Avsls: 

Handled, Common,.gro. $3.50@ 4.06 

Hand'ed, Becher ..gre. 5 F Sos 200 
FRR WOO. 6. ccvcc0s sececcescces 10% 

Aw! and Tool Sets—seec 

Sets, Awl and Tool. 

b Ase. ality, factory brands. 
First Quality. jobbers’ brands 
Second Quality. ... ss... -B5.@S5.25 

Axie Grease—see Greare. 4 rid. 

Ax es— Tron or Steel 


- $6.00 





Cone: rd. Loose Ber... bi > Ee , 
Concord. Solid Collar... A6@ se | $ 
No. 1 ¢ Tommon. ae h € = 
No.1 Com. New Style.. sua cis 
No. 2 Solid Colla a AWG IMee a 
Nos. 11 to 14 L5C1ORSE 70 é 5a| % 
Nos. 1; to 18......... .. 7575108) = 
Noe. 19 t0 22. ccoeseee +s Tuy PE108) F 


RA a 5 
eee 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


8.22 1010@? “! 


Common and Concord 


Scale Beama, 


. A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 3315334, &10% signifies that the 


Boxes, Axle — 
not turned,, 
>. 4 


Common and Concord, turned 








No. } Ideal, Nickel Plate. 
No. # ideal, Brass Finish,....% gro 


Baskets 
Hoif.uun's Brick Baskets.. 


Beams, Scale— 
List Jan. 


--@ach $3.25 


12, *82.40c 10% 


iO. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel, $15 2 OU 
No, 132 Imp'd Dover, Hotel, T’d.8 wo 
No 20 Imp d Dover Tumbler “49 | i 
\o.202, [mpd Dover Tumbler, Tin’d#1.W0 





No. 30°, Lmp'd Dover nee, 

doz 8 caahae 27.00 
Lyon’s, Standard size......... .@ doz. $1.75 
Wonder (S. 58. & Co.). .# gro. $6.00 

Bello 
Blac Ramity Standard List.70@70&10% 

_ Blacksmiths’— 
Inch... 3) 32 34 36 38 0) 


Fae '.$3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 6.15 
Extra Length: 
Each.$h.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 | 
Molders— | 


{ 


Net Prices. 


TANUARY 6, 


| 


| 


Dhige i 


Regular Short Lap 60: 10@60@ luk 10% | 
SID ss oo od ae « 10@ 70k 
Light Standard.......... «oe LOE 10% | 
| Cut Leather Lacing.... ee. OOP IO 
Leather L rcing Sides, per sq. ft. .18¢e 
Cotton 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. 
Sphinx Brand 60810 


lb. 4%4@5e 
Half Patent......... ceccee. LO. 8@IC | 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... ...... --D0t 
FOE i ccvacstih -06 eadccccncxasscce 
pring— 
Spring Balances paaeie wee  DOKIO@EU% 
Chatillon’s: } 
|, ht Spe. Balances. 40&10% | 
Sctraightbalances, . 40 
Circular Balances ...... saeaaiaeaae 
I RN ckéivcxtenwndcondouaees 30) 
Peiouze 50% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to401b., per lb 
24@ c 
Towel— 


.# gro, 38.50 | 


$8.50 | 


Chattilion’s No. 1. .....cc.ccsee —— $0 

aan Mitusctncweusuweneveese 40% 
Beaters— Egs— 

voto Sic Co.: ‘ gro. 
No. | Dover, Family size BS: $7.00 
No. 2 Dover, Hotel size....,........ 14.00 | 
Taplin Mfg. Co. # gro 
ho. 60 lmproved I Ss re $6.50 
No. 75 Improved Dover. .......... 7.8 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d. 39.00 | 
No. 100 :mproved D-ver.......... 38.00 


| 


| 


Inch.. 9 10 11 12 bh 16 
Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 
ae 

Inch... 8 9 10 WW | 

Doa... 8.75 5.2) 5.75 6.25 7.00 3.00 | 
Bells-- Cow— 

Ordinary gO0dS.........75RS@754h10% 

High grade, +eGecene coer eee LD 704 10% | 

Jersey Akeaawnnbie 

GRR OE coe. accevcaséceceseecsess 

Abbe’s Gong 





Barton Gong 
nome, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 

Lever and Pull, Sargent s.. 
Wine GUOUME. s ceGacseccecenenernes er 











Hand Bells, Polished... 60&: 5Q60k1% 
OF eee MONO. vuncacccers - 66 @55410% 
Nickel PtateG ve sccceccsccces HI @M5IRS% 
BRD 56 cuscasdduenins js Dood “6 
Cone's Glube Hand Be ils. oe lek lug 
Stlver Chime........ : Bbq O33448 lv 
Miscellaneous 

Ferm Belis.......; lb. 2@24e 
Steel Alloy ¢ hureh and Sechuol..... f 
National bell F. undry Co. 

superior Cast Steel Church and School 


OE i Betis eda ae dike Hk LO&5@60 
American Tube & Stamp’g Co.Gongs.70 
rrip Gong Bells 55& 10@60% 


Belting— Rubber— 


Agricultural ( Low Grade).? 5 100 SO% 


! Common Standard........75@75i&104 
| Standard...... deawdcaneue 70Q, 708 104 
| Ertra.. : éeee ac BOBBLE 
High Grade taseece SVB 10 Q@50B 1085 
Boston Belting Co 
Seamless Stitched !™pertal...... 4&57 
| ER nee ant O85 
f  NIAQAPS. .....20c00- cccrcccoccccese HO&5 


Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60@60@5% 


1903. 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33 


count to 331¢ and 10 per cent 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns 
issued 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
serves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


[IRON AGE DIRECTORY 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


per cent. dis- 


discount 


and addresses 
and also THE 
which gives a 
thus 
Hardware and Machinery 


1902), 


April, 


‘* Standard Hardware 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
| quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants 


Durable Brand. ... S 704 
Bench Stops—scest yps, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. . 40% 

Green River Tire Benders and U ~~ 
WeGicecue visacacadwadexcats 

Detroit Stoddard’s ghtning Tire I > 
setters, No. 1, & ; No. 2, 86.50; No, 
3, 39.50; No. 4, $14.75: ‘No. 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list : 





5, $18.75. 


SN ik oc dnsakihbchcmansdaaces . 50 
DOD ki viccatbardeeankweces ed 50 
OD v ccttncancsensess ccccéecncés 50% 
CDs cubes cadeawkeenenacaeauace «+0060 


ts 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
iugers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—‘ee Ad- 


See 






justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners—‘See Far- 

teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—see Staples, 

Blind. 

Blocks—  Tackle— 
Common Wooden.........7 108 10@Q@75% 
Cleveland Bteel...ccecccessss. B60 @QH0k10 
Hollow -& eel Block , With Ford’s Pat 


ent Bheaves 50& 10% 


Lane’s Patent ‘Automatic Lock and 
POMIOE . cc ccccunertasdetMccecsesde 30 
Stowell’s Nov elty, Mal. Iron......! 50.10% 


See also Maciines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 
Zine, Crystal, Be.cce. 
olt 
arr age, Machine &c.— 
Common, list Feb. 1,°02. ....60&5@ ..% 
Norwau Tron. $3.00, list jon. 1. °93 
SOMS0R5E 
$3.00 list May 24, °99.... 
SODSORST 
eas 


. 65@..% 


40010@50 


Phila. Eagle, 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,°95.6 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99.... 
Machine with C & T. N uts Se . 
6082\% '@ t 
NoTe.—Jobbers are in many « 
derselling the manufacturers. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
Inch..... 3 4 5 6 s 
Per doz. $0. 2% 6 SO CSD COTO 
Cast [ron Spring Foot: 
Inch 6 8 10 
Per doz.. $1.00 185 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 


sea un 


, a ee ee 6 8 10 

Per doZ....c.... $0.75 1.05 1,30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knohs: 

FRG s 6 ddd ccttvoss 8 10 

tg eee $0. 57 “0 1.00 
Wrought Bar vel — Knob: 

Inch. 3 8 

Per doz SOAS 50 of 1 0 1,28 


Wrought Barrel. ..75@10@754108 10 
Wrought Bronzed. 0&5 @,504 10% 
Wrought Flush, B, K..5u@lu@éod to 
Wrought Shutter... .40@10& l0@6ok 

Wrought Square Neck, .....50@504&10 


WW rought POM ccavciciccs 0508 1 
Ives’ Patent Door. ........-006 0 
Stove and Plow— 
Oe. weukauludequke MA 
SlOUE . cccccecccescceersed 714@ 774 lv 
Tire— 
Common. 6666 bj meee 7h 
Norway Tron MESO 


Americar Screw Comp: any" 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '34.. 
Eagle Phila., jist Cet. 16, ’#4.. 
Bay State, li: Vec. 28, cas oon f 46% 

Franklin Moors Co.: 





Norway Phila . list Oct. 16, ’84..821¢ 
Eagle Phiia., list Oct. 16, ’84.. ose B0% 
Eclipse. list Dee. 28, *~9 «00 816% 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut C ompany 
Empire, list Dee, 28, ’99 774% 
Keystoue Phila. its: Oct. *84.. - 85% 
Nurway Phila., list Oct. ’84.......82'6s 
Cpson Nut Co, 
Be wands vibnci bei cen cdewen W76 





Borers, Tap— 
‘ap, Ring, with Handle: 


| Borers 1 
BOR ca vue 14 I's 1% 2 
Pe r doz. $4.30 00 6.75 7.25 
Ineh (caida “Gucas 24 24 
POP Ecce cuccua - $8.65 11.50 





| 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.85: No. 3. $2.50 each ion 25% 
Boring Machines—s¢e Ma- 

chines, . Boring. 


Boxes, Mitre— 





} C. E. Jennings & Co................25&1 
Langdon adigacetccssuaee 15&10¢ 
Scha Zone owen sees seceeeeeenennes 4U% 
Seavey’s, per d0Z., $39......0....cceees 40 

Bra ace 

NOTE. Wost Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American..$1.15@,1.25 
Barber’s 50& 10&1L0Q608104 
Fray ’s Ge snuine Spofford s. 0% 
Fray’s Nc 70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 

414 ou: 4am HOS 
C. &. Jennings & Co..... weveaencden HOKSE le 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet. ........ccccccccccces 60 
Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent. .50 
Millers Falls Drill Braces...........2 5&10¢ 
P..S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@65 

Brackets— 
Wroucht Steel....... coe sso ILIOWM@S0% 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 

WU) COGOS. . ocvcccecsute estes S0k1LO&10% 

Broken cases.... 80810 
Griffin's Pressed Steel... ae sv 
Griffin's Folding Brac Kets... UG 


Bright Wire CGoods—see 


Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 


Wire Goods Co. ......+.000....0@70K10 
Buckets, Well and Fire 


see Pails 


Bucks, Saw— 





SNPs can dundauune # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Buli. 
Butts Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., z FOQ30k5 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s..................08 JUS 
Cast Iron— 
| Fast Joint, Broad......... SOQ SOR 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow, , — 50106 
Looee Joint... cess. OBS @ 0 4&10% 
eee, T0k5Y S708 10% 
Mayer's Hinges.... TORS 708 108 
Parliament Butts.. OHS 7048 104 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps.....,.60%) s¥ 
Narrow and Broad..........40% | a 
Inside Blind. .....0....0. 610% SS 
Loose Pin... . 604 10% | ™ se 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Le 

FUR caw enex Zi; nS 
Japanned, Bail Tip Butts. ‘eg | ta ~ 
Rronzed Ww rt, Nar. and Inside Blind 

Pt ddsiedadexs LEB2LOQAERESS 





ages, Bird— 


Hendry, Brass: 


3UL0, 5000, 1100 series, . ‘ 

1200 series cet “aye 

200, 300,600 and 900 series.. é “i 
Hendry x isronze: : &10s 

Fug, 500 series es --» 408104 
Hendryx nameled........""", 402105 


Calipers—see Compasses, 
Calks. Toe and Heel— 


Blunt. 1 prong...... -Per lb 1@ Lae 

Sharp, | prong... per lb AY Dhler 

Perkins’ Blunt Toe........... 8 Db 3is¢ 

Perkins’ Sharp Toe Phd ¢ 
Cannons— 


Breech Loading, 32 cal. Cartrida re, Toy 
Cannons per doz $2.00 

Can Openers—“ee Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 


Illinois Pattern. $1 50 
lowa Pattern. 


8 10gal 

-00 2.25 eaeb 

wise 35> 62.50 eae ° 

i : 20 30 10 qts h, 

New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each 

Baltimore Patera .... 1.50 2.00 each. 

Cans, Oil— 

Buifalo F Smily Oil Cans: 
$4 5 10 gal. 

3.00 60,00 120.00 gro 

ee Te 
" MS Bie Wie cccsevecssens 


EP secuer senseeeanesas ON 


nO v0 


5 


e..400 
M32 D3he 
osecceee per X 8a 
scone... DOr M4IGA5 
-per M62q@ .« 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M * 
B. L Cops (Sturtevant Sheile’ 
/ van Selle) 

$1.0) per M 5% 





All other primers per M.31,92 . 27.3 >> 


Ie 











a 
if 
ied 
> 
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é 
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i 
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Carpet Stretchers— 
See Nrrevcners, Carpet. 


Cartridges- 
Blank Car ridges: 
SC. Fi GPSS ..cvsdecinesvcs «LOSS 
60, Fi B70). nbs cesce wees »lOkeR 
PS: cmt. Bim, OL GO... cccrcevese LSS 
32 cal. Rim. $2.75 coco ee IORSEE 
B. B.C ‘aps, Con., Ball Stoo senewe $19 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. ........-81.49 
COmtrGl BUFO. .cene.ccese 2s «hk nae 


Terget and Sporting Rifle......1 &5% 
Primed Shells and Bullets. ....15@10% 







Rim Fire Sporting........-.0..0++-50% 
Rim Fire. Military ...... eee L5RSS 
asters— 
Bo swoes 60000 000ccneeses SOGDOONEROD 
Plats ha ehn kG ees boninhs 60 @60&5% 
Philadelphia.. ‘ T5@i5L10% 


RR RAN 
Boss Anti-Friction. . 
Martin’ ‘8 Patent (Phoenix). 
Payson’s Anti-Friction ..... 
Standard Kall Bearing................- 
Tucker’s Patent low list......... oes. BOK 
Cattle Leaders— 
See ae o tle. 
Ameria Co, Tobbe rs’ Shipments: 
3-16 4 «CO5-16 «3 CT-6 9-16 
8.70 6.55 6.190 4.20 4.00 3.90 3.85 
% % % Ito 134 inch. 
3.80 3.75 3.70 3.60 per 1001b, 
German Cou .....- 6.440... COLE 108 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... 6O@lU@6& 10k 10% 
German Halter Chain, list July 24 
, a 60&10@60K 108 1085% 
CRE 403 acer, 520055 50k 10@ 60% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
64%—6-2, Straight, with ring. $31.00 
6%—8-?. Straight, with ring.. $34.00 
6%— 10-”. Straight, with ring..%39.00 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. 
50K 10@508 104 10% 
Miscellaneous- 
Jack Chain, list July 10, '92 
| RE 60810 Ae sect 10% 
Gis steneen «+. CO 1Qova 10k 10% 
Safety Chain... 0%. ...70Kk1I0G 25R5% 
Gal. Pump Chain,,.........lb. h@4Me 
Covert Mfg. Co. 













SD, osbavneskebssebsisonse cccess GUS 
OO eee oe ; yore 
Heel... -B5X2E 
Rein.... Akt 
BORIIOOR., 2 .c00scso0e csecceeee pasepes 35R24 
Covert Sad. Works 
Breast..... - -20% 
Halter . 10% 
0  Sitimenmatinbiee es TU% 
Bein.... .. ee 


Oneida C: mmunity 
Am. C +l and Halters.. 
Am. Cow Ties........ 45@50% 
Eureka Coll and Halter.. @50&5% 
Niagara Coiland Halters... "45 5@50K5F 
Niagara Cow Ties,.....456&5@50& 10&5¢ 
Wire Dog Chains... occ @ 50R5% 

Wire Goods Go.: 

DO CHAIR. 200020000 ccesecsecccces 
Universal Db|-Jointed Chain... .., 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 

Carpenters’ . --gro. 0G 45c 

Carpenters’, Red_..... 970. 35@40° 

Carpenters’. i ee 30@35e 

See also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—see Lines. 
Checks, Door— 





-A0@45&54 





gare oeeeeeee MOR l10E 
Columbia... b0be0ne0ses seedes - SOLOS 
ere eee. 000 80% 


es S,. ool— 
amentean ‘OIC est Co.: 


ys’ ‘Chests, with Toois. ecceceseses AG 
Boveny Chests, with Toc %........... 40% 
Gentiemens’ Chests, with Fools. + 0S 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. Chests, 
with Tools.... +e 
Machinists’ and F. ip: Fit 
Empty.... 00+... 
C.E. Jennings & Co.'s . Mac 
Ch::sts....... nkeeneersates ceeded, a 
Chisels— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List.......0...+. 70@ 7d 10% 
Buek Bros eoree pie senbns<as +e dE 
Charlies Buck ...... gcrnnnecs »achanr ens Og 
c. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
tr ene GOK 106 
C.E. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
BO. 1B. .00-cccceescee onntccaees on +e CUR 10E 
Swan’s.. sbeUbs ve uneenegeneennes 708 
L.& 1. J. White. . eewesreens *.30@3085¢ 


ang 
Tanged Firmers....... hoes SONG 305 
Back Bros 3% 
Charies Buck............. 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co, Nos. 191," 


L. & I. J. White, Tanged 
Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb, 183@15e 
Cold ‘hisels, Jair quality..lb, 11@12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.......lb. 8@9c 








Chucks— 
Beach Pat., eac h $8.00.. Bers 
Massey's Planer and Milling... .00- 15@ 20% 
Pratt's Positive Drive « 
BEDE. c0n0%-saceadenes 





Blacksmiths’... 
Skinner Patent ( “hueks : 


Combination Lathe Chucks. . .40% 
Drill Chucks, Patsntand Standard. . ae 
Drill Chucks, New Model...... 25% 
Independent Lathe Chucks......... 40% 


Innproved Planer Chueks.... ... 258 
Universal Lathe Chucks.......... 
Face Plate Jaws, ....0....0+ ees 
Standard Tool Co 
Improved Drill Chuck.......... oe: 00458 
Dnion Mfg. Co.: 
Combination..... crcvccce cocedoccesssSen 
Car Drill ....-. oe 
Geared Scroll 
Independent 
Taion rill 
CURTURIGRD. . 200 -s00+ 00 
Face Plate Jaws shabbir jew RR 











Wescott Patent Chu ks: 





Lathe Chucks onvence 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 40% 
Little Giant ouble Grip Drill......40% 
Little Giant Drill, Improvel........40% 
Oneida Drill. ; soccensegee 
Se roll Combinat ion Lathe...........40% 
aie ftommers’ 20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s... .. + SOK1LOE 
Carriage Makers’, P .& w. Co. 50% 
Carri .. BOS 
Besty, 104 





Linemans, Utica Drop Forge&Tool|Co40¢ 
a aes see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


rs Side alk— 

aS leqne Alls a ee $4.05 net 

Star Shank, All Stesl.: # doz. $3.24 net 

W. & C. Shank, All steel, Tein. # duz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8% in., $3.25. 


pGieavers, Butchers’— 


NE UDR nnnss +40. vas 2 aneenecsecis -30% 
New Haven Kdge Tool Co.’s.... 45 
preette & Plumb.. _ BBY4@334%& 108 
FY 0 RRR - 50@< 50a! 5% 
L. ‘el. Be ID 5 cccntanenebexiacopnve 25% 
Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. 
98 Chicago morse...........+65 33 | 
1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 | ve 

Lightning er $15.00 7 

Chicago Belt......... - 820.00 

Ste-vart’s Patent Sheep......818.50) 

Clips, Axle— 
Eagle” and Superior 4 and 5-16 
i idinaniniban shank w+. 00 010% 


Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch, .70@ 70108 
Cloth PNd Notting, Wire 


Wire 


Cocks, Brass-- 
Hardeare’ list: 


Compression and Plain Bibbs,.... 
65R5Q@65h 10% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 


COCKS... Sk eal -» 65L10Q@ 70% 
Coftee — Mills, Coffee. 


Collars 

pee alter P or. Bins & son’ 8 list.40% 
Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 

Oo eee ° .30& 104 
na Walter B. Stevens & Son slist40% 


Co bs Mane and Tai — 
covers. Saddlery Works......... 00&10¢ 


Compasses Dividers, &c, 
Ordinary Goods.... ssn 00+ 75QU 15% 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 


| A ee . 65% 
Calipers, Call’ 8 Patent eenanan naan “a 
Calipers, Double...... eve % 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. “$54 ° 
OMdIpOrS, WING. .....000 coccesccvcccese 60% 
I Bis ance ead 50% 
J.Stevens A. & T.Co....... bv cael 25&10% 


sGompressers, Corn Shoat 

Cond uctor Pipe, Gaiva.— 
C.L. to Dealers: 

Territory. Oy ot nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... 7Tik7% T5248 
Central..... 75 H24G% 70k 18444 
Southern... 70874 7042 0% 
S. Western... 65@1/@108 65a°10R54 

oe. 8 for cash. With delivery on 
miicra * 


Jobbers som 8cut above priccs. 
See al, ‘ave Troughs. 

Coolers, .ter— 

Gal, each. %, 4 6 8 


eee $i. 2X 


a ea. $1. 80 
G: 


‘% $1.80 $2. 10 2.70 
‘ 8 
0 “. 40 g #200 


al. 

Gaiy. Lined Ea, $1.80 ” 82.25 $2°90 $8.90 
Ga,v. Lined side han - 

Gal, 2 8 6 8 
Each, $1.95 82.15 $2. $8.30 $4.15..25¢ 

Coopers’ Toois— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab,, — -cceveeld. 85C 
Braided. White, Com. "0b. 17 49@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian,.ib. A, 15c; B, I6e 
Common India...........ib 9 @orse 

‘otton Sash Cord. Twisted. .,.12@ lé6e 

atent Russia, o2e0bD. 12 1% @ 13c 
Cable Laid Russia...) >” lb. 182% @I1he 
India Hemp, Braided...... lb 1,@1é5e 
India Hemp, Tivisted ae 10@'12c 
Patent India, Twisted ... .b.10@ 12e 
Pear! Braided, cotton......... .# DB 176é¢ 
Massachusetts, White...... a » z2¢ 
Massachusetts. Drah, 22. Bt 26l6e 
Eddy stone amen otton javien Pm 19¢ 


-¥ D 1i8¢e 
Ossaw an Mills 
Crown, Solid Braided White... m 22¢ 


Braided, Giant, White. ......... #D 20¢ 
Peerless 
Cable Laid Italian....................16¢ 


Cable Laid Kussian....,, 
Cable Laid India..... 





IID ve sdiecsciasncécn. caars cc 189 
PGE STEM cnsiese . cicsccecece 19¢ 
Samson, Nos. 71012: “4 

Braided, Drab Cotton ....... ¥ D B21«¢ 


Braided, Italian Hemp.. 
Braided, Linen .... 49¢ 
hraided, White C otton, Spot.? B 28546 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake 
A quality, Drab, 40¢.. 
A qué ality, W hite, 35¢.. eeeeccce 
Bau: ality, Drab. ibe wsOeeeeeecrcerens 15% 
uality, nite, Pee eoveecccccscce he 
italian H Romp. 40¢. . ibe 
Limem, S73466.....22.-ceccece coer erserees LOS 
Ww re, Kisture: 
List Oct.,°00.8 se lod: 10Q@85k 1048108104 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn 
Corn Plianters— 
Cc; oor ters, Corn— 
ers — 
Liteon » Nut gr. $24.00 
Cradies— ‘ 


Grain, 





see eeteeeeeersseceeteeteseegell™ 


Crayo ns—- 
White Round Crayons, gross.5%@é6c 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at factory. 


THE _ IR IN 


AGE. 


iD. M. Steward Mfg. Co. 


Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr, $2.50 oS 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat oR 
Re eee gr.$1.50} 9 
Rolling \iill Crayons..... ar. $2.50 x 
Rallroad Crayons (compo- 3 

sition) gr. $2.00) Oo 


See also Chalk. : 
Creamery Pails—See Pails, 
Creamery. 
Crooks, Shepherds _ 
Fort Madison, Heavy . ..# doz. $7.00 


Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 
eu Bars—Sce Bars, Crow. 


ultivators— 
“Cutlery, Tabie— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1817..% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
BROROP. .oocscscecesssone # doz. $3.00 
Wim, Rogers & Son.. .# doz, $250 
Simeon L. & Geo H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives.....#d0z. $3.00 


isan 


No. 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.50 
Glass— 

H. SHR ESEE co... seecnesece eesee ov eeee AK 

Red DeOvib. ......ccscccsccrcccecccces . 50% 

Smith & Hemenw ay GO. .. 000 0000+ s00008 On 

WOE WERE, 6.000 ccccccens seccccvccsccoese 40% 


Meat and Food— 
Hale's. Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 
Perdoz.. $8,00 10.75 88 


American ..... apne gsengpecensownaase .30% 
ar 
Kach.. ® oy si0 $25 $50 $00 
Connecticut... es eee 
Nos... ..20. 40 60 3 “To 12 
Mach $1.75 2.00 2.75 8.00 3.09 4.00 
TID sc 0art00d.:0, ice 4508 25@25&7'4% 
BEL, saccene 5 10 12 22 32 
Each...... $2. 83) ($2.50 84 BH 
Depew. 0 ses — groeneenneess SORE 
os.. 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
Home No. 1, ® doz. - ‘, .50&10% 


Little Giant, ® doz. "ses BYR 5@40% 
Nos. 305 810 “312 20 322 
$35.00 $48.00 ou, 00 $72.00 oes, ro 
N.E Foo. Cnoppers......... 
ae rrr aren th H 
No. 1....82.09% each No, 2. $2.50 »ach 
New Trlumph No, 605, # tea 324.00. 
30&10@40% 
Woodruff’s, ® doz ............ 30&10@40% 
chats. avuhiccngn dele sine 150 
5.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Best Cutter, ® doz. 


$60.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers. . -25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ..........06..45 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7, 26 x 8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12,40 x 12......40% 
Sterling, $6.00 each. .............0. 33146 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
ee eae 40% 
318@320 
-822@336 









Slaw Cutters, | Knife, ® gr 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr.. 





Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap......doz. $25 Q$i. 50 
Enterprise... ..... 25@80% 
National, ® doz. No. 1,821; No.2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. 2....cc0.c00 see 60% 
Sargent's ,o See... cahuee dU 10% 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.........50&10% 
SE Bia. 05'. cccctpbanenaseeernestiey % 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger,,.per duz . $¥.00 
Iwan’sImprovcd Post Bl/r.\uger. 40&5% 
Iwan’s Perfection Pos fe Digger... 

- v'doz, $3.50 


Kohler’s Universal......... @ doz, $15.00 


Kohler’s Little Giant....... Vv doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Hercules.......... # doz, $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. . -.¥ doz. $10.00 
Kohier’s Rival. . eveeeess 4 doz. 89.00 
Kohiler’s Pioneer... R doz. $9.00 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, ¥ doz. 
$24.00... opane 60% 
Samson, # dos. WIN. .c0 ssccs,.c, 1 0o 20% 


noes collars: Compuisses. 

oss Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks—*ee Wrecks. Door. 

weer Springs See: Springs, Dr. 


Screen 
r Pos OOF ins No. e sshecenean # doz. $6 50 
Porter’s Ornamental, “ 70.% doz. $10.00 


Drawers, Mo ey - 

Tucker's Pat. harm” nf 0.1, ® doz. 
$13; No. 2, 815; No. 8, 812; No. 4, 13. 
Drawing K nives— 

See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks— 

Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 

$1.50@ $1.7 75 


Blacksmiths’ Sol fooding. $3.7: 5@!.00 
Breast, ws EEO. .cces eo ll 7 105 
Breast, P..S. & W ... .. 40R5¢ 


Goodell Automatic Drilis: A0&5a40810% 
“gee n’s Automasde Drills Nos, 2 and 


ere ee Bideons er 
scnasaal s Drill Points.......... & 5&1 
Millers Falls Automatic Brie w digeetog 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ..............2! 1% 
Oe. TN Ds cvnnostednesonscesans 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s. .............000..d348% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.S. & W....... 50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. Re — 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00" ........38%% 


Twist Drills— 
Standard List.... 69&@10@60e@ 10104 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drills—See Augers and Bits. 
Drivers Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz, ..45@75e 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver P doz. 
2'¢-Inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 ‘-in., $9..40% 


I es +808 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits.. Pl 4 
Champion........... On edee weer ece 2 +00 0S 
RR poy > aero? .60¢ 


Fray’ s Hol. H’dle Sets. No. 3, $12.00 50% 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet.... 
Goodell’s Autod0€10€10@508 i 0&1085s 
Hurwood.... 40% 
wernew, s Black Handle..... +. 22.508 
veghew. sMonarch......... 408 104 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 -&10¢ 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41,4 15& 10% 
Never Turn reeves BNE 
New England Specialty Co.. ae 
Sargent & Co. 
Nos. 1,50,55 and 60. 
Nos. 20and 40,,..-... ++... 










January 8, 1903 


Smith & Hemenway Co 6000ecened 54 
Stanley’s Kk. & 1.. Co.’s: 
No. 64, Varnished Handles W@60K 10 5 


TU cs vetevduavencsonks TU@7T0&10&) 
Swan’s: 

 OIEEL, sGiskhirs vewndedeevckadenes 

Ses Wr asasksnnsatarsogens dee taxis 408%) 


Nos. 25, 35 and 45. . 20&10& 


Eave Trough Galvanize i 
Territory. 


Eastern . ahead ieee 80d 

Central.... .. Padagce ne 

en. bash c06deeun 5 ld 
Weste rn... nes goeces cet Peeaeere 


"Seen, 2% for cash. : 
yicer sometimes cut bu jobbers 


See also Conductor Pi: e ani Elbo 
Elbows and Shoes 

Factory shipments.. ; 

Perfect Elbows (S$. 8. & C0.).... 


Emery, Turkisn— 
41046 54tol50F low 


Ke Naat Se Me 

Bo ee Ib 54e 5b%e 38 
FLOGB, ccrzearest? £6 Ge 

10-lb cans.10 in ease 6143 Te ée 

10-lb.cans,less thean10.10e —10¢ s 


Norts.--Jn lots 1to 3 tonsa discount 
10%is given. 


meled and_ Tinned 
are—see Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 


—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
a asteners, Blind— 


MMEFMAN’'S ,. \,. 602-2 sescce + OOK1IS 
, SE re ia eles 0 
Faucets— 


COPD OI 6 nega stand cxsceal 5O@504 10% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lind70@ 70 10% 

Red Cedar ..ecessecccccces AOGIO@ 50% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 


ME OP sc ccacxs on ciavenicn eee 
Serene Soneneinestineiiae coos 20008 
West Locw...... 5010 

John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. . 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 50¢ 


John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50% 1 (« 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. .. 40 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock.......40" 
John Sommer’s I. X. lL. Cork Lined, ..50 
John Sommer s Kelfable Cork ae 
uo 

John Sommer’s Chicago Cork L ines... 60% 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined... 50% 
JohaSo:nmer’s No Br ind, Cedar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. 404 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. P...........ec0.06. 35 

inproved, 34 and ¥6inch....... er 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise $ doz. $30.00. . 


402104 
Lane’s, # # doz. BROO  o0.06 inne 40810 
National Measuring, ® doz. $36..40& |U¢ 
Felloe lates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
ist revised Nov. 1, 1809. 


Best Brands...... oo VOLO) 704108 

Standard Brands.......7! 5@ 5b 108% 

Second Quality.... 15k 104 10G @80k5% 
Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 


OF 0000000000006506.K0s0nees escceecdlh 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 


Net Prices; a 
Inch... 15 17 19 21 4 


Fer doz,.$2.60 2.75 3.00 350 4.40 
P.,S. & W. Co. some Soeekeren esse 50810@i0"¢ 
Reading Hardware Co.......)......... Oe 
TE ne, x tnecnnb hana ench 60X10 104 


Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Han: ger... 
# doz. 36. 00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 


SEE cnnapten ocbnatenecenens 5ORLO&1L08 
Stow ell’ 3 Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


6K 10 
Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors. 
Forks—4Avuy. J. 1899, list. 
8 iis ctcet cs convened 60% 
Hay 3 time....cccces- see Cod. “4g 
SES A iliac se hn ulema 662.6% 
Hay, Header and ‘Baler 3 tine | ¢ 
6 154% | © 
Hay, Header and Baler, 4, tine = 
66% ~ 
5 


Grain or Barley....... sseeee20% | 
Manure, 4, tine .... ..... 60 4°20% 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .. 0204 
Spading...cccccersecee....70@5% 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato............cccce0s 654 
Victor, Hay.... coe 
Victor, Manure.. 







Victor, Header...... eee 

CIO, BOE chine sccouseevbescucs, eens 
Champion, Manure . 60&204 
Columbia, Hay..... CORES 
Columbia, Manure ingcue Sbsxese - ..%0% 
Columbia, Spading . -70& 10% 


Hawkeye Wood Barley 4 ti 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00, y ne ® dos. 





Wy WE, FW OE oe vdccscccaccavca: 65% 
Acme Hay ebkCCdes cus is HORLORT 6 
Acme Manure, 4 tine... ...... HOkQOK10¢ 
Acme Manure, # tine -- BOGE 10k 
GOON TUODOR es vines cccecceccohe 65& 5&5 
Jackson Steel Barley........... 65& 15&5% 
Kansas Header. ee ct ae GH2%_T 
W.&C. Favorite Wood / arley 4: “tine, 

® doz., “#5 ; 6tine, S605 
Plated, —See Spoons 

Frames— aw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished, ,-/oz, 

$1.18 ($1. %@ 

White... weubevecssses doz, 75 ‘pine 


Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 


froezers, Ice Cream— 
B.c0 2 8 0 
Best.. $1. bb 1.65 1. MW 40 3.20 4, 


Good $1 2 2A 40 0 i 2.75 by 
Fair. $1.00 1.10 1 0 1.75 2.39 9.99 
ruit and Jelly Pre 

gr Presses, Frut dni Jane 

Fry Pans—Sce Pans, Fry. 

Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Temp Fuse ...ccccsscccercc$?.60 
Cotton Fuse... ..cccccccece coe 
Single Taped Puse...".....53.96 }2 
“Dowdle Taped Fuse.... , 2 
Triple Taned Fuse,. 
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Gates, meeassesane Oil=- 
Stebbins’. ......c00. sesseeer eee SGSOKIS 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, @c.....- cessccose 
55 10@55 C10G 18 
Gaug » 
5 alk S0& WIM 
IK LO 


Chapin-Stephens Co.,, 


Fulton's pais Gauge 


Stanley » & LL. Cas ; Butt & Babbet 
ae. LAbaéh bcesee koe +. 20@ 20e108108 
Wire, Brown Sharpe's pceenentas conan ; 
Wire, Morse’s "25 
Wire P..S. & W. Z0&10% 
Cimiets— " Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40Q@1L.6) 
Spike, Metal, Assorte d gro. $2.80@Q,3.-5 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. ' 
gro. $1.75@4 
Wood Handled, Assorted = 
qro. $3 25@ 00 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902 
From store, Single and Double 90£10% 
F.O B, factory, carload lots : 
Single and Double Ok 2082 
2000 bow lots... rccesscoce- 000A? 3 
Glasses Levei— 
Cnaptin-Stephens Co... ....60@%0&10X10 
CGlue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


yl 


?.00 
Spike, 


374508 
List B,Cans (% pts.,pts.. qts)33 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....2 ID N5% 


Interaoational Glue Co. (Martin's) 


4& 10 259% 

Crease, Axle— 
Common Grade,.......g7r0. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10- M pails. ea. No¢ 


((D43% 


Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs doz. 1 
$1. 30; 2 tb $2.00 
Snow Flake: 
1 gt. cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; ) 
4 gal. cans per doz. $6.00; 3 gal. ¢ = 
$18.00; 5 gal. $24.00 ) 


Griddies, Soapstone— 


Pike ant CO... 000+ 22000. .ddSG@GI3'G& 10% 
rindstone 

Bick smery eter a6 ene . 86.50 

Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.0.23..0 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindstor nes 
per inch, per doz......... $2 00 | 
Pike Mower Knife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. ........ 00 


| B31g% 


Velox Ball Beariog, gaa Angle 
Iron Frames _..... ... eeeenn ‘ each, $3.25 
Guards Snow— 

Clev and % ire Sp. ing Co,: 

Galv. Steel # 1000 ° . «89.00 









Copper # 1000..... . $18.00 
alters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web..... escwene ceSebeebs Gbdebs inn cvc se 
Jute Rope........ . 42g 
Sisal Rope....... ccceccces cco eee 


Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters., 
Sisal Rope Halters..... 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Ties........ Wedensscenes 6I& 10% 


m 
Ramm a Hammers— 


Reller’s Machinists’..40&10@40& 10810¢ 





Heller’s Farriers......40&10@40& LU& Lug 
M etic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 
st t5 Fae incuecdaaia ses rece 40@A0R i O&TOSR 


weak, Stow & Wilecx. eeecesee ..00% 
Fayette RK. Plumb : 
Piumb, A. E.Nall. 314&7'6@33481( & 714% 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand 
5ORT4KS@50K10&7 (G&5% 
Machinists’ Hammers5U&5@508 LU&55 
Riveting and Tinners’ 
1082 \9@ 408 108: 216% 


seers 


Sargent’s C. S, New List.. sccne@n 
Heavy Hammers and 
ledges— 
$lb. and under... lb. 45c) 75@5@75 
atosd oe eens - 36Cc Lin 
Over 5 lb.. 380c f 


Wilkinson's Susi + eee IQC@ 10¢ lb. 


anneeese: Tool Handles— 
on Pick, @C.....60000-FO@50E1005% 





Hioe, Rake, @c......... +00 eS OQ605% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : 
Lon. Handles........ awake 60% 
FO ae héanseas . 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
DEE xcnnsvute 4085S 
Champion ‘ .45@458 104 
BD spisas sxntiualabincauce™ceates 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted......gr0. $2.30Q@$32.50 
Brad Awl,......+....gr0. $1.25@$1.50 
Chisel Handles: 3 
Apple wees: rer gro. ass'd, 
$2.25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@$2.c6 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gr 0. as ‘d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1.70@$1.85; large, $2 00@$2.25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass I 
$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Sacket Framing,gro, ass "d. 
$2.50@$2.75 ; large, $2.465@, 
File, assorted... .9gr 2. £1.00@ 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c... 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz, 70@7 
Not Varnished.. 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38e; Fore, Bolted? 


$2.55 
bS1.15 
Uh 





56 6U0C 


70@75e 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool.... ....... - £@1)& 1&1 
Chisel......... Odebe> ceduocenscs 65a 658 106 
File and Awl ......... ..» 65@45& 104 
Se kedbnencevace + oe ee tM @40& 108 10 


Screw Driver.. +s sege+ M@MK 10K 10% 
Millers Falls Adj. ‘and Ratchet Anave 


Ns Chester dd¥iks an idenedaee 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, ® 
ee ee seeee csseces - - SU SI@OSID 


Han 
Barn 1 
Gro 
inch.. 
Single 


Sarn Door, 


Check 

Inch 

Single 
Allith M 


gers— 


Joor, New 


i 


*? 


i 


pve, Regular: 


ecccece 
Doz.$0.85 1 
New 
Bac 


fg. Co. 


Reliable 
Chicag+» Spring Butt Co.: 


Frictlo 
Osclila 
Big Tw 


Chisholm & Moore 
Baggage C 


Elevat 


Railroad, 


Cronk & 
1 oose 
Roller 

Lane Bri 
Parlor 


Parlor, 


Parlor, 
Parlor 


Barn oor, 


n. 
ting 
in 


ar Door 
PP eccce 


Carrier Mfg 
Axle 
Besring 

ms. § O.: 


4 


Mtg 


Balt Bearing.. 


Standard 
New Model 
New Char 


mpion 
Standard. sue 10 10 





I 


England Pattern, 
k, Regular: 





1OWld | 


5 








Covered 50&1L0&104% 
Spe ‘ial SOLON XO 
Lawrence liros 
Advance ...60% 
Sieveland J 60% 10% 
CrowWh. ......cc000 “60% | 
Giant "SOR 10" | 
OW TOON... ccccensc cece ... 80% 
Pe@Orless. ......ccccvecseeee 60&10 
DROP... ces secede . 60% | 
Swing, No. 95. A “ HOKLOE | 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; | 
No. 46, 39.' 0. | 
Mec panier Mfx | 
No. 1. Speci al. $13 ere 60&10 
No. 2, Standard, $18....... ++ 60&10% 
Hinged Hanwers, 316 WG | 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers Su&10% (net) | 
C.8. Smith Vite. Co.: 
Lundy Parlor Door.. ....... .++--5OT | 
Monarch Barn Door........ e 60 
Never Jump — Sicueaisnnesee- net 
Peerless ‘a ae . 60 | 
Perfection. GOTO 
PRERRES. «66..s000 sagt HOX'0 
Wagner's Adjustable - W110 
Warehouse Anti-Friction 605 | 
Stowell Mfg. ant Foundry Co. \ 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing .. 40 
EINE ec cc ei A0dhe s 06060 eee SUC HOS 
Badger Barn Re rea, Ww . 
Baggage Car Door...... ....-. 50% | & 
Climax Anti-!’riction cosecc Oe! & 
BLOVACOS......ccccccccceserccoceses 40) 4 
Express........ MO) = 
ION. oo. ccsherccresseee sone 0 > 
Lundy Parlor Door =“ 0t >= 
Magic ....... a a 50%} ° 
Matchless. ........... einwante 607) = 
NQNSON....ccccccces ene cecrecess d0&10% | = 
ROUPOOE, . 2.0050 ccces 5 3 
Street Car Door cuvinne ej 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500.. 5¢) 3 
Stowell Parlor Door. aa ag) 
Wild West, Nos, 30%, 401, 500 sie | 
Zenith for Wood Track.... 50<|™ 
A. L. Swett Lron Works: | 
Eagle ° ‘ 608104 
Hylo.. 50&10 | 
— on . 604 
Pilot 44 
Taylor& Boggs KF 'y Cos, 50&15& LO& 54 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Koller Bearing ........ HOkLO 
Cc. J, Roller Bearing.......... GURL | 
Cycle! Bearing. 000s cece On 
Dw jh” ES waeecaaeca . Mn 
Ives,.. =e e+ ee KL 
L.T. Kotler Bearing. - SHOXLIOKSS 


New Era Roller Bearing. . 


O. K. Roller Bearing 


brindle, Wood Track. . ihe 
Richards’ Wood rack... 
Richards’ Steel 


UX 10 


"ee 60810855 \ 


Crack.. 


Spencer Roller Bearing. 


Tande 


Underwriters’ Roller Be aring 


Velvet. 


m Nos. | and2 


» 


. 6% 


wut 


50K 10% 


"6 Wk 


10% | 


. .U% 


‘ 40% 


BOS 


Wilcox Auditorium Bali Poaring.20% 4 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. igs. ....4U 


x klevator Door Hange! rs, | 
a 


‘Roy Noiseless 


Roller | 


Bal 


40% 


wananid , “ 


“50k! ising 


Wilco 
Nos ltl2and Lz2%.. ’ 

Wilcox Elevator Door H ‘ngers, 
No, 132 

Wilcox Fire Trolley. 
Ds cana upenaien 

Wilcox Le 
Bearing.. 

Wilcox New ‘Century. 

Wilcox VU. K. steel 

Wilcox O. K. Trolley 


Wiicox Trolley Balt Fiscciics 


40% 


Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 


Ball 


Bearing. . 


For Track, see Rail. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®doz.... 
Wrought Hasps, j_taples, &c.—See 
Wrought Goods, 


Hat 


Best Brands.., 


Cheape 


chets— 


’ Brands.. 


ee eee 


OT 


Note.—Net prices often made, 


Hin 


LO0@Mé 


. 50% 


50k 10% 


Ode 10% 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind; 


(Victor; National; 1868 ¢ 
Niagdra; Clarks O, P.; ¢ 
Tip; Buffalo.) 

} ee aie ak hl 3 

Doz. pair...... 30.55 1.75 

Mortise Shu ster : 
(L. @ F.. ¢ , Dixie, &c. 
No ate os 1 1% 2 
Doz pair $0.70 08 0 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Br 
cc.) 
No.. a i% 
Doz. pair oe GO.75 


) P 


lark’ 


50 


2% 


(fralo 


> 


6 


North’s Antomatie Blind Viekeren, No. 


2. for 


$il. 50 


Wood, $.00; 


Parker... 
Reading’s Grav ity, 


Sargent’ 


Stanley’ 
# doz. 


withs 


8, Nos. 


sete, 
crews, $1.15. 


No. 3, for Brick, 
. ee 10% 
.70@75 
eeerece wees FUA1LUE 
»114&)3 : 
TOX1LO@7TOR206 


4 Steel Gravity 


Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 


v.58, 


Lull & Porter, 


r siind Hinges, 
without screws, $ 


SU 





Acme \ I 
Queen ¢ Kh I c 
plenve! Pos x Nos. L& 
XN 
She s 3 s 65 ) 
« 
Niag iV Locking, No «& 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. 1,3 & 5 iD 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3& 5 Pe ) 
Bulfaio Gravity Locking, Nos, 1,3 & 
shnepard’s Double Locking, Nos, 2 
@ 2 . 7 
Champion Gravity +} ocking, No, 75..75 
Steanboat Gravity Locking, No. 1°.7 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 546 a 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103 3 
W. H. Uo.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 
No, 2 a 60% 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shenard’s « Doz. sets: 


No 1 





Hinges i th Latches.4 ) 4 Y) 
Hinges only eo RRs 27.10 d| 
Latcnes only... c | 
Vew Englund: 
With Latch......... doz . F250 
Without Latch GOB. oc N18 
Reversible Self-Clos ng 
With Latch ec ccecPOZ. .... 91.90 
Without Latch.....@oZ. ....@Sl45 
Western: : 
With Tatch...... = doz. $1.80 
Without Latch... oe eAOZ. $1.20 
Wrightsvi 'e H’dware Co y 
Shepard’sor Clark’s, doz, sets, 
No. ! 2 
Hinges with Latches... 22.4) 2.70 ) 
Hinges only.............. 40 2.05 3.89 
Latches only »1 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback. Cast Trou.cro. 29.507 10 00 
Von- Holdback. Cast Tron gro $7 H7.5 
J. Bardsley ; 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking... ..15¢ 
Bommer Bros. : 
sjommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges 49 
Bommer Spring Hinges........... 10% 
Chicago Spring Butt Co,: 
Chiceg¢o Spring “inves adinnd an 
Triple End S: rme Hf nes. 50% 
Chicago (Rill Bearing) Floor 
Hinge v% 


ook 

Garden City Engine House.. .. 25 
Keenc’s Saloon Door oon omen 

Columbian Hdw. Co, a | 


Acme, Wrt. Steel... 30% 
Acme, Brass B05 | 
Amerfean = 10% 
Columbia, No. 14 8 gr. $9.00 


Extra 10% oftengiven on mostof these Hinges. 


| Clothes Line, 


OU 





retsinger i asy nn TO81 6 
W: arren Hoe veneneenees «+. - 008 
Ivanho ae 
Cultivator Hoe. ineee 
| Aeme Weeding ILE j 
W. & ( uhtning Shuffle Hoc, ® a 


34.80 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
see Rinys and Ringers. 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware- 


Sce 


see Ware, Hollow, 
Hoiders Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00....... 458108 
Door 
Empire ‘ «++ 00% 


File and Tool—_ 
Nicholson «tle Holders and File Han 


Ws deiga: . ddeeel saee a -«. 39598 
Hooks-— Cast Iron— 
| Bird Cage, headin ° 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List HOT 
Ceiling, Sargent's List HIN 
Clothes Line, Hoffman's S1U% 


Reading List 
SA LV@OSK10X 10% 


Clothea Line, Sargent’s List. 5° &20a10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List A510 
Clothes Line, Stoweli’s........ 708 
Chat and Hat, Stowell’s ...... ......... 70% 
Coatand Hat, Reading............. FU@TIS 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville oss 
Harness, Hoffman per «oz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List........70&10@75% 
Wire— 
Belt... ‘site aaa etal ee S08 
Wire ¢ ‘& H. Hook s. 110 IE 10K 5% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat 
Single Cases.... esas - 51% 
10 Case Lots 508104 
Czar Harmess.........cccccess .. 50&10&5¢ 
Wire Coat and Hat: 
DO kesdadu<Raeenmngud ee KOE 
B. B . 404 
V Brace, Chief and Czar............. 0% 
| Gem : 60g 
| Bright W ire Ge 1ods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box. 6 in. per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
in., $2.50 
Cotton : . doz. $1.°5@ 1.25 
Wrough staples, Hooks, &e. 
See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous 
Light, doz. & Vediu 
Si 00; Heavy, 36.50 
GYGES. ceccce ; 1 ~ , + 
ee $1.50 1.75 0 
Comnton 3! 1.30 1.40 60 


Columbia, No. 18 8 gr. $25.00 Potatoand Vani ITC cece 2c. COME 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7 ? Whifletre:, ta id, loe 
3 : $12.90 Hooks ara En er 
Gem. new list 304 . ata 
Clover Leaf......... 4 gr ait an Brass.. ° aa ore t 
Oxford, new list on" Malleable fron .. OR5R, 708 10% 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Co: | Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Loc sking 
Oe eneek Det achable $8.5 Gate and Doo? Hook, 1% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks 
Ma‘chl ss.... a alee a el # doz, $5.25 net 
Matchless P ‘ivot. Fe ee ee 45% Crown Picture 50k 10% 
Payson Mfxz. Co. Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops 
eVblique coe. e. 10% Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co: Horse Nails—ce Nails, Horse 
Crown Jamb Hinge 406 Horseshoes— 
4 hie . > om Bearing Floor Hinge. 45% See Shoes. Horse. 
toyal Ball Rearin oor Hinge.. 15% 
The Srover Mfg. ine Hose Rubber = 
Ideal, No.16 ‘Detachable, # gr$12.50 Garden iose, 14-tnen : “ua 
Ideal, No. 4 ie # gr. $9.00 | Competi tion hice eeioae ft. L4@ 4%e 
New Idea No. 1 @-° ® gr. $9.00 ply Standard ......ft. 6 @ é4e 
New Idea, Dore At ‘ting £ coco tes L-ply Standard.......ft. T4@s8 ¢é 





Wrought [ren Hinges— 8-ply extra wevceeeft. 84@4 ec 
Strap and 7 Hiages. d&c., list Mar. ,-ply extra . ft. 104%@I11 ec 

15. 1901: E - oy Cotton Garden 34-1", coupled 3 

Light Stray Hinges..... ...10%8) &= Low Grade .. edteace aeem Gan <4 

Heavy Stroup Hinges... 75&10% | Fair quality...........ft. 8 @9 ¢ 

Light T Hinges.......... 6674%)| « ; : 

Heavy T Hinges..... CORSE | » rons— 

Extra Heavy T Hinges. 5 From 4, to 10... .-..lb 2%@3e 

Hinge Hasps.......... 5% B. B. Sad Trons............lb. 3@3%e 
Cor. Heavy Strap ...... Chinese Laundry.......... lb. 434@5e 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.. sence Chinese oe Padidneesdcaveuea Omeee 
Screw Hook 5 6 to 12in.... . lb. 3\4e| Mrs. Pc'ts’, per set: 

00 1hto 20in ...... Nos... 50 «5S 60 65 

and Strap. } 22 to BeBccceccceh tT € Jap’d Yops....74e 71¢ S4ce 8ic 
Screw Hook and Eye: Tin'’d'Tops 77c «(the S87e S8he 


% to linch,, iaadda 5 
Sfinch vveeecs idtvidentncsesecn. © 
¥4-inch....... wesnqheccsnemn € 
Misceallaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges 
40d 10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 


10& 10% 
Hods Coal— 
16 17 Sineh. 


Galv. Open. $25 00 2.75 3.00 8.25 BR doz 








Leone 
“ ~ —_ nv 
. 2 letra 25d 10 —— 
° S 25 f 10k 1k I 
oe Cate ee ane: SS ee em Ry I rr alee 
eee 
ras ; :O 
225 : 2 
a2 3 . ; & : 
. . . . i 
> ; . e i ° 


New E: gland Pressing.lb. 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons... loz. 

Soldering— 
Soldering Copper 
2 lb., and up 
Covert Mfg. Co 


- 34@ 3340 
5U@ 606 


aed .20@21e 
20&24 





ack Screws—S“ee Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 





Jap. Open. ..32.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 ® doz. | Covert Mfg. Co... Steel aceceecene 
Gulv. Fun‘els °.00 3.25 3. )3.75 Pp doz, | Covert's Saddlery Works’ : Aa 
Jap. Funnel .$2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz, Daisy +. Ok 10% 
Masons, Etc.— VINE anne - WR 10% 
Cleveland Wire Spring C 0.: Lockport ; ‘ 0S 
Steel Mortar.......... -s@ach $1.43 | LANE SSCL... 2... cece ee seeee cone 010% 
Beeel Brick. ...cccccs . each $1.10 
Hoffman's : . iscsae-. 
Brick.... ..each $1.10 | Brass, Spun, Plain....... 200,254 
Masons ‘ nen . each $2.00 | Enameled and Cast lron—See Ware, 
Plasterers’ - -+- Gach $3.20 Hollow. 
Hoes— Eye— Knife Sharpeners-— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,....ccesees see ee Knife. 
60 10@Q60 10 10 Kniv 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70& 10% Buteher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Bi & Bi, BOOUE. 000 ccecscccssece eee ..35% | Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 10% 
, andled— Hartzell Cutlery Co.... ge 
Augq. 1, 1399, List: Smith & Hemenway Co- «veces t0RI1CR 
Garden : "Od 10k } Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Meadow & Rhode Island? ice loz | a aden 
Southern Meadow. ..7ic& <Z1 Witesugton fe =, - oon. 2.5; Dent, 
io o > 2) + Ser. 
Mortar and Street ...ce rit > ae $2.10; Y ae" No. i, 'g1.50; 
Planters’ , be gular Pat’n. Ok: a Yankee N+. 2, $1.15 
Cotton. ...c..0. coccec toi m es Drawing— 
Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion,.Tur- ,™ | Standard List...... -T0L5Q@I08 10% 
nip.Berry or lobacco. 70a 1a 5 Adjust abie Haudle ee : 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers use | Bra tiey’s 3 ‘ 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net | C. E. Jent ings & Co Nos. 45, 46..6 x 188 


prices, 

Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe 

Ft. Madisun Crescent C 
per doz 

Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes 
Regular Weight 
Junior Size 


THRT «6% 
iltivator Hoe, 
75&10% 
# doz. $5.00 
® doz. $4.00 
j 


Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz. .$4 10) 
7I&LOG 


©t! Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. 





2.508 108108 
-T0KR10X 26 
‘ -1644& 108 
White — inal 2e3e 225% 
“Hay and Straw- 
Lightning 

Iwan's Sickle Edge 
Iwan’'s Serrated 
FN ov etenceutitidnneces 


Jennings & Griffin. Nos.51,5 
Swan’s.... ‘ 

WwW — 
L. & I. 


.per doz. $5.00@5.2. 
8 doz. $1 is 
# doz #1000 
--# doz $8.50 


Dengahoe « 










































































ee 













Carriage, 


Goshen Mfg. Co.’s ster 
LANne’S SLOTC. .occecceeee 25% 





Hinge PUDULAL. . +00 doz. 
Other Styles. 


No. 1, 234 ineh.... 
No. 2, 3inch 


Hoifman’s satety Gat 








Enterprise Mf 
Hoffman's S' 


Se 
—_ 


‘0 
Mincing— 

I, adc buns ccnaveincsvae # gro. $13.09 
7 
PII ois oe cane us doz. $2.00@3.0 
form Pitiasenba # doz. $3.00 3.25 

Kno ; 
Base, ~~ Birch, or Maple, 


Kubber tip, GTO ..seeeee-$1.10Q@1.20 
Jap, all sizes,.gro. 25@30c 





Door, Mineral............ doz. 
Door, Por. JAVA .erccrces doz, 7 
Door, Por. Nickel....doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c ..154¢ 
Picture, Sargent’s. shiskeitcec thease 608104 
acing Leather— 
pee Belting Leather— 


Ladders Step_& Etc.— 












Myers’ Noiseles, Store Ladders...... 50% 
Ladies— Melting— 
Be, & Uh. ME 6. COcsccccccovce  seveevecee 25% 
DP BBW. .ccccccccccscccscvescccovccnseesOe 
BOREAS. . 0 csr crvosccocesescocsesscecsesced 60% 
REIOIAE B, 2 occ vnteecncegencasnsevace “45 10% 
Lanterns— Tubular— — 
Regular uouwlur,.... d0z. 34.55@" 
Lift Tubular.......... doz » B47 15.25 





$4. ‘ 75@ é 
Scovunel L, 10 Lode 10@5% 
Bull’s Eye Police 
corccccce$S 0092.75 
00s eed 06s0cse seupeee 
Latche es— Gate— 
...# doz. 60c 
Thumb— 


Roqgin’sLatches, wit iscrew.dz35@ We 


Lawn Mowers-— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders. Cattie— 
a od duz. 55¢; large, 0c 
Covert Mig.Co......0.scccccccces coe cet X2% 


Lemor Squeezers- 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 
Solid urip, Payson Mfg. Co we teres 808 
{ & ai - a So hgh 
Lin 
Wire ¢ or he 8, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 feet....+. eae 2.00 1.66 
? Jeet pboenee ee 51.50 1.70 1,30 
Os: sawan Mills. 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... ..3354% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5....... 33 lye 
Samson Cordage Works: i 
Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 5 40 


Silver Lake Brak led C halk, No. 0, $6.00; 


No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 

# ar os 

Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks.....0. 33 4@II yb es 


Door Locks, Latches, &c. 
(Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. } 





Reaumg Hardware Co 5 50s 
By & b, Mig. CO. ce ee ee eee cr eeees 40% 
Sargent & CO. ....0..5 0 seeeeee 40 40&10 
Elevator— 
Stowell's sia pes nebacerl 
Padiocks— . ; 
Wrought lron....... 7 BIGESG@SIG os 
R.& w. Mig. Co. Wret Steeland brass 
70 TOR1LUG 
Sash, &c.— . 
Fitch's a 
Bronze and brass. 66295 
IF POM... 21.  soeeerseereesrvccsese sovcee (UR 
lves’ Patent.; Ble 
b — and Brass oven ooo ale 
Ir) daseecon acvene HW Io 
WwW veut RB ronze and Brass.... WS 
Wrought Stecl,......06.scccceves eeu 
Payson’s Signal..........-s+ss+6. “0 
Reading hows “60R10& L0@7 
achines—  Boring— 


Com., Upright. Without Augers, 82.00 








Com., Anjular, Without Augers $2.25 
Without Augers. 

R.& BE Mfg. Co.: Py _ Angular. 
lmproved Nwo.: “ Yo. | $5.00 
linproved No 4 "3. 7 No 2 3.338 
Improved No. & ‘2 

Jennings’...No. 4, 3.15 No.1, 3.50 

Millers’ Falls 5.15 

Snell’s, Rice’s P at. 2.50 2.75 

Hoisting— 

Moore's Anti-Friction Differential Pul 
ley Block cna BUS 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 2u% 

Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... . 2 5 

ice Cutting— 

EINES, . o:0005 5005040050000 15210 

Washing— 

Wayne American........... # doz, $28.00 

Western Star, No. 2. ..@ doz. 25.00 

Western Star, No. 3.......# dow 80.00 

8 oO Se OS eee # doz. 60.00 
Maiiets— 

Hickory.......+ ceccce veces. 45 KS@Q50E 

Laygnumvitt[®......c.e.eee. NV U% 

Zinaers, Hickory and Applewood, 
BOBucovve-~c0sse0e0 ocvceceeeOQROEC 
Mats— Door— 

Elastic Steel (W.G. Co). ......... 10% 


Mattocks— 

See Pic “ks and Mattocks, 

Meat Cutters— 

See Cutters, Meat. 
enrers, Hose, 

Robinson's Huse Mende r. .® gro, $2.00 
ik Cans-—See Cans. Milk 
lis— Coffee, etc.— 

.Co 25@30¢4 
de, ( ‘offee’ Spice 
® doz, $1.5 


“and 


National, list Jan. 1, 04..... + -d0E 
Parker's ( 
Parker's Box and Side.. 

Swift, Lane Bros Co...... 


Solum bia& Victoria. 50& 10@80¢ 
-50& 10@60¢ 
° .d0¢ 
Mincing K nives— 
See Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Gates - 
See Gates. Molasses. 
Wioney Drawers— 
See Drawers. Money. 


Mowers Lawn 
vet prices are ge nerally quoted, 


Chean....... .. al! sizes. $1.90Q@1.95 
Good. lh oe ose all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 1, 16-inch 

h Grade | 2 ' 50 4.75 =65.00 





THE 











Continental caaenwas .60& 10% 
Great American......... ..ccce 70% 
Great American Ball Bearing... ...60&107 
— TEN wen @cccocedes cvcesesnatens sacs 1% 
Pennsylvania... ccccccccccescoesco MM lUg 
Pennsvivana “Rall searing. cece ee CORSE 
Pennsylvania Golf a . 5G 
Pennsylvania HOrse......cc0.ssccccesees W% 
Phliadelghia sseccccccece covcerces 40% 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M.,8.,C., K., T.... +s T0K5S 
Style A, all a a B08" 0% 
Style E, low Wheel. 808104 
Style E. High Whee! . WOR 10&5% 


Drexel and Gold Coin. “iow list... 50&5% 


alis— 
Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 

EAst Fey G0, 1800... . ¢-xass000.: 
85h 100 10@85Ah-10&10d 10% 
Finishing, Upholster- 
See Tacks. 


Hungarian, 
ers’, &e. 


Horse— 
No.6 7 8§ 9 10 
5 eee 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....40&5% 
Ausable kere 25¢ 24¢ 2e..560&10% 
C. B. K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21é....... 40% 


Champi'in2se 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢408 10854 
Clinton. ..19¢ 17¢ 164 L5¢ 14¢30&108&5% 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2le..... 50% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.....33%4% 


Putnam 
119¢ 18¢ 17¢ 18h¢ 1N&104 


Coll Rol 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢,. .25%10% 
Nos, 510 1¢ ® & VaHo¢ 


Ameriean, Pas 
Neponset..... ..Nos,5 t+ 10¢ ® PD 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands... per lb. 8@9c 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 8 
Brass Head. .1,5 60 .70 .95 1,00 gro. 
Por, Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Cc Ne n Picture Nails.... .® gro, $1.50 
eedle - 

‘io s TIS Tor Tobacco. doz. $2.00 
ippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
meso rackers, Nut. 


8% in, 


uts 
Cold Punched ; 


Of list. 

Mfrs. or U 8S. Standard. 
Square, Plain...cecceceessecscees $',.50 
HORGGOR, DIGIN...4. «- 000000008 $4.60 
Square, C. T. & Riccocss ++ 000.70 
Hexagon, C. 1. & Ry... 2.20000 GIO 


Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 


Square Blank ....... wow were eed. 0 
Hexagon Blank. ....cccecececs $5.2 
ee See 84.80 
Hexagon Tapped.......cce0+ od $5.0 
akum— 
Best or Government ..... . lo. 6c 
Navy ppASSRLLACREREOLSAORSOO NOON Ib. 5 
Ss, Nav Yoreereerecceteecenes lb. S44c 
| lumbers’ Spun Oakum,...es. . 2c 
In carload lots \4c lb. off f-0 b. New 
york, 
Oil Axle— 
Snow Flake : )x 
1 pt, caus, per doz,..,........ 83.00) = 


1 qt. cans, per doz........ sae $4.50 > 28 

| gal. cans, per (oz --815 00, = 

5 gal, cans, per doz.... 866.00 | 3 
it Tanks—See Tanks. vil. 
ilers— 


Brass and Copper.. «+. C5 MO5A 10% 
Tin or Steel Ob 100 75 
BOE cnt natant icp peiuee eee 1@ 52x 
Chas: or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper.... 6505 @ 651 
Tin or Steel ..... bs 6:6 5 ide 
OY eee Tt a oe MOG Ww 


Malleabie, Hammers’ Improve: d, No. ir 





$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 ® doz. 20¢ 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old P. attern 
ey list.... ee dUXLOS 
An ium Tale & stai.ping Co. 
Spring Bottom Cans. . A TORO 
Railroad Ollers ete,..... CD60 R 1G 
Oponers— Can 
FV ORERoocecccesstceccee banned doz. 3. 
—_ OO ere ae doz. 25@2ic 
Sprague, Tron Hdle..per doz 350 
Sardine Scissors.. ae. $1.75@83.0) 
Pip TOpP......-e+ee oe -per doz, $0.75 
National anesixgees 4 
Stowelll’S ......e0+sseeeees per doz. 3 35@ 4: is 
Egs— 
Nickel Plate........ oa .per doz., 5 


$3.8 f 
..per doz., $3.5 


silver Plate 


Packing 


Asbestos PBxing, Wick and Rope. 


15@15 %c lb, 
Rubber— 
ee OD ns iosewaee thane all SQ 12% 
Bred. C.G. B-..020% eoees os 9@, 15¢ 
i ae Ss canis bike be attace 10@ 1he 
Sheet, Pure Gum......... 50700 
NE 6 os ct ceehanhebban el @4L0c 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® B S0¢....25@254a5< 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing.........7 7@ le lb, 
Cotton Packing,........ -183@1he lb, 
Italian Packing........... “9@ ifvec lb, 
Pe hkinteks sosesckbhan ++ -34@ ic lb. 
Russia Packing....00. +s60.7@Ile lb. 
Paiis-- Creamery 


8.8. & Oo., with gauges, . 


No 1 $6.25; 
‘No. 2, es. 510 # doz, 


Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
Quart....... 10 12 14 

Water, Regular .. 1.74 2.00 2.26 
Water, Heavy.... 2.7 00 3. 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. ¢ 3” 69 %S0 
eh tetaedkoniin ? 2.50 2.76 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List... ......0. BOQ 60E SE 

Fry— 

Common Lipped : 

No. 1 $ 

Per doz. $0.95 1. 1.15 1. 0 1.68 


Roasting com Baking— 
Regal, S. 8S. & Co. # doz., Nos. 5,$4. 50; 


10 $5.25: 20 a 792; 30, $6.25. 
Simplex, ® doz.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 = 160 
$2.75 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 


[RON 





AGE, 


Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos : lb, 
Building Felt........ «+. 29%C 
Mill Board, sheet, hax | hd ine hes 3%ec 
— Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


a ee Te ee 3440 

Mill Board, roll, 1- “16 in. thick and’ 
RS citcee Err 
Per roll 

Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 


Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll..$0.35@0. 
Medium wt.,30 lbs. to roll. $0.42Q),1 
Heavy wt.,/0 lbs, tu roll. .$0.50@0. 50 


Medium Grade s Water Proof 
I vie cod 0.65@1.25 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and na te 8q. ois 
to lb., ton reSob edesee®- senennns $45.00 


oe Saeddss6hscdseauedS $1.65 
NOTE.— Thexe goods are "ofte mn sold at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
I ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton. $29. 00@3?.00 


2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft... 6.0.00. .dd@65e 
3p ly,roll 108 sq. ft. ail 1. 77@87C 
Slater's Felt (roll 50) sq. ft.)..70@75e 


NOTE.—Above prices 0, en include de- 
livery. 
Rk. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 


Sa Pi ein csexeteniexrnlnesioneee $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec. 1899..........60@C0& 10% 
Parers—~ Apple— 
Ss ienceiitcndanvewe ¥ doz. $4.50 
si cank anne aeieeivas # doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improved........... each $6.50 
SOD 68s co Con cuba ssiuchos eos each $7.50 
Eureka BIMSBOVOE., ccccccecess each $20.00 
Family Bay State........... # doz, $15.00 
Hudson's Little Star......... # doz, $4.00 


# doz. $5.50 
‘ e veony $36.00 


Hudson's Rocking Table. . 
Improved Bay State, 


New L ightning San eekeeweee # doz 37.50 

UNE, TUE, css. éniuasavcannd # doz, $4.00 

NT a ek ee ae # doz. $7.00 

Turn Table ’98. .....ccce # doz, $6.75 

White Mountain. .......... # doz. $6.00 
Potato— 


Saratoga # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain. # doz. $6 00 


Picks and Mattocks— 





List Feb. 23, 1899. ......00..70@70 10% 

Pigeons - Clay 
Mark e’s Black Birds, f.o b. factory, 

UE Ts 0:0 60k ose vecagasnennncveveeesen $3.75 

See also. ‘Traps, Target. 

Pinking trons— 

See Trons, Pinking. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 
Brass eee eecene 000 FOMb08 10% 
lron, list Nov 11, °85 HOQC0E lo 

Pipe, Cast wen Soil- 
Standard, 2-6 in 2. OOP IRS 
Extra Heavy, 2 NEG. cureiscgee ides 
POG vccamastchase » » TiS 

Pive Merchant, Bolter 

Tubes, &c.— 
Carload Lots, 

f.o.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Verchant Pipe. Black. nized 
bh, 34, 36 IMCR...ccvveee 65% 55% 
OGG oo cscicecucenss se OV 
ig tog inch : 75% 5¢ 
> to 12iuvch. - % f 


Less than “carloads, 1 4% advance 


Pipe Sewer 
Jobbers’ Prices— 


Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 


Wete FMONG nc wncwcndvnd 
New Yor k and Neu Jersey. 6 
Var jland, | elaware, Fast Px nn? 
West Pens and West Va anne 76% 


FEV GIRE Ucccceesscsccs os esvncecdOn 
Ohio. Michigan and Ky = 78¢ 
Carload lots are ge nerally delivered, 


Planes and Piane trons 
Wood Planes— - 


Molding. HOR AOS 
Bench, First quality Ld 10d dk is 
Beach.Second qual. d0& 10@50 lod 
Bailey’s (Stanley KR. &L.Co) 
5&LV@IGK LOK! 0 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Beneh.Common( Pe arce)530 t 10@50& 1085 
Bench Extra and Pemium as 
45k 100458 | (Ok 5% 
40& 2 (O48 10% 
KsehesVeebesecee 354 
08 


Mol ling 
Gage Self Setting . 
Union 


Iron Planes— 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. CP inti cneiines 
25k 1 U@LZ5& 1 Ok 105 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 508105 
‘isostinnsous Planes (Stanley R.& I. 
: 20& 10H 20&10&10% 


Co. 

ORES, 60 cccnaseds cosccobtevesyeseael HOE 
Union caved i caseneadetl 60: 
Plane Irons— 

Wood Bench Plane Trons........... 

SOBSE@ HE 10E 5S 


Buck Bros see . 30 
Chapin-sStephe ns © o. ‘By t ei 0&5 


Stanle y, R ne 1. Co. 20810 420K LOR LNG 

ee ee eS eae 2OK5EG 255 
emeiene Corn, Hand. 

Kohler's Eclipse...... evnnnuse # doz. $9.00 
Plates 

Felloe.....scccccescees eceseeld 234@he 





Self- Sealing Pie Piates (8.8. & C 0.), # 
doz. $2.00 


Pliers and Nippers— 


Button Pliers. 25@? SEOs 


Gas Burner, per doz.. ) in., $1,156 
$1.20: 6 in., $L.35@S145 
Gas Pipe.. 7 s 10 1?-in. 
$1.75 32.00 $2.75 33.75 
Acme Nippers 50@50&5% 
Bernard's: 
Parallel, Pliers... $5 
Paragon Piiers...... cccocce 5085 
Lod Pliers...............+sseerenes 5O0R5S | 








January 8, 190: 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 
American Butto 
Cronk’s 





Stub’s Pattern......... ‘ 

Combination and others...... 
Heller’s waseere 

and Tools 4 

P,, 3. & W. 


ting P liers. 


m and Levels— 
| Plan bp an gbeveln 


Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Pocket Levels 
Piumbs and Levels....... 

Disston’s Piumbs and Leveis. 

yiaston’ 8 Pocket I evels.. eniiees's 

os E . Jennings & Co.’a [ron ... 





Stanley R.& L.Co...... 10@40&10%10% 
Stanley’ 's Duplex..... 2O@2k10K 10 
Woods’ E a 


Poachers, Ege— 


ae Steam Egg Poachers, ¥. on, 





No. $5.00; No. 2, 
$00; No. 4,$12. ¢ "ait 
Points, Glaziore’ 


Bulk and 1 ‘ib. papers.. tb, 


W-lD. PAPer8..cseeee--.. ld. 

44-lb. PAVETS,....0000.. 01D. 9% 
Pokes, Animali— 

Ft. Madison’ Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 

Ft. Madfson Western........ # doz. $4.10 
Police CGoods— 

Manufacturers’ Lists...... 

Tower’s 


Polish—Metai— 
Burnishine Liquid, # Sos., ¢ pt., 
1 pt., $2.00; Lgt., $3.5 
Ruruishine Pp nate, # an 

$1253; 1b... $2.90. 


pamiatinn iquid, No. 1 Ug Pt Pt. ), ® doz 
4 


$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9. 
Prestoline Paste 
George William Hoffman : 


U.S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, 
bt) boxes, 
doz. $2.25. 
viquid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25 


doz. 506; # gr. $4.50; 
doz, $1.: 1b boxes, z 
U. 8. 
# gr. $12.00. 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 


$1.75; ® gr. $15.00, 
Wynn’s White Silk, 44 pt. 


Stove— 


Black Eagle Renzine Paste, 5 B cans .. 


Black Eagle, 
Black Jack Faste, 


Joseph Dixon's, # gr. 85.75........ 

Dixon’s Plambago 

Fireside.... 

_ t gr. $41. 50 
Japanese 

Jet Black . # ar. 
leerless Iron Enamel, lg pt. cans.. 





# doz. $1.50 


PME. cicndsaume each Te 

-@ doz. 31.00 
.. 80.80.75 
-B doz.3l.0o 


Window and Glass Cleaner. 


Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 
Blac k Silk: be th box. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box... .... 
Black Silk, 's Pies SR vccnese 


Tue Glasbrite Company: 

No, 1, 10-cent size, case of 2 doz.. 
No, 
Mfers’ size 1- b. cakes, each, 
Mfg s’ size, 1-lb, ¢ ckes, pe r doz... 
Poppers, Corn— 

1 qt., Square 
1qt. Round 
1% qt.. Square 
2qt., Square 


gers and Diggers— 
pee uisu Diygers, 
Potato Parers— 
see Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
ON Ee eee 
PE sath ekn nares cuss “x 


In Canisters : 
Duck, i lb. uel, att 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each... 
Rifle, %-lb. each. 


King's Seini-Smokeless: 
Keg (25 B® bulk) 
Half Keg (12 
Quarter Keg (B: 

Case 24 (1 B® cans bulk) 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk)... 
King’s Smokeless: ShotGun 
Ceg (25 i bulk)...... $12 00 
Half Keg (1246 ® bulk) 6.25 
Quarter eg (8% D bulk) 3.25 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14,00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIk)7.25 


Pre uit and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mfg. CO........cee.e. 
Senstbie ; 
2 qt., $2.00; 4 qt 
Sea 
Morrill'’s No.1, 


., $4.00: 
Presses— 


nears— 
Pullers Nal I- 
Cyclops. . - 
Miller’s Falis, No. 3, ‘per doz. $12.0 
3306 4& 10% 

Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Puller. 

each $37.50.. os ceccccccceseccces cc MS 
Pelican, ® doz. $9.00: + eeeeee-- 
Samson.... # doz $18.00 


Scranton, Case Lots: 
No, | (large), 
$5.75; No 3 (small), $5.00; No 
5-B (small), *. 








$5.! No. 


(large), $450; No 3-D small) $4.00. 


— & Hemenway Co. 
inoue BLN 


Eureks.... 
Gtant Me, }: » ¥ dos. $18; 

No. 3, $ 
Yankee 








Nippers, Pincers, . 
RNOBANk O10 
Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
30@ OLS 
Swedish Side, End and Dugeae! Cc ute 


chaeh eeeune 40@40&10& 10 
40@40K 10K& 10 


Jennings & Co.'s Iron, sajustabte. 


S4c@.. 


.25@ 258: 2 


8 0Z., $0.50 ; 


cans, 
se 


Liquid,'s pt.cans ®# doz, T5¢ 
44D cans. gro. $9.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00....... 


¢ 
elananketesed # gr. $2.50 


# gr. $3. 30 


3, 25-cent size, case of 1 doz... 2. 


+0970, $9.0) 
gro.$3 10.00 

eeecece » gro. 11.00 
cove YTO. 13.00 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 


wi Hole, &c. 


Rifle, 1-4b. each... co.0..0+0 Sides 


5 2D UD aes csesees 
4 ® bulk)........ 


: -Seqens 
10 qt., $6 ‘id cache 


per doz. $20.00.......... f 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50 ....... 


eSitea ng Hooks and 


® doz. $6.50; No. 2(large), 





60% 
vo. 2, case lots. # doz #6. 00 
Diamond B, No. 8, case lots. # doz $5.50 


No. 2, ‘130% 
404 


Ji 
— 
iarv 
rv 8, lS 
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71 
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w eI i St e % co ef : O& asia 
s " , ow a ’ Si ars & 1 20% 
a f P € t . was 
towels Xntt s ars.. ae 050% 
be nti “— . “| 75 
: cadtn ler a ~Slidin loz ities 
ae ae tflela’s g D 1.00 
see 1’s.Sa — 
ar ces — 
gent alist, 
° a list, % 
. ‘ ral 
acting 
a 
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Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list.............. TOK1LOAIS4 
R. & E. list..... ; cece SIG 
Sargent’s list.. |) 508104 

Shelis— Shells, Empty- 


Bras; Shetis, Empty 


First quality, all gauzes H0a5% 


Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 yaug+. 
6525" 
Paper Shel », Empty ss 
Acme, Ide val, Leader New Kapid, 
Magic, 10,12, 16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 


New Climax, « halleng., 


lue Rival, 
B New Victor, bio 


Monarch, Defiance, 


peat-r, Yellow Rival, ame 12,15 and 

20 gauge asueekasee ai . 20% 
Climax. Union, Leag: le, New Kiv al 

10 and 12 gauge..... 7 . 20% 
Climax, Union, Le imue, "New niead 


14, \6and 20 g uge ($7. 5U list)..20% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10, 
12, IBF and 20 ganze...... . B35gk5 


Shells, Loaded — 
Loaded with Black Powder ......-40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Pow de r, 
medium grade. 15 
Loaded with Smokeless aioe. 


high grade. Ok 108 10% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., Pittsburg: 





FOR. .00cercsercersssece per keg $3.85 

Steel. . -essee- per keg 3.60 
7 S.all “sizes, ? ee $3.90 

_— 

Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag.......... $1.35 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.00 
Buck, 25-Ub. bAg.....0.00--- reneer ae 
Chilled, 25 lb. bag..ee----- coceees F1.50 
Dust Shot, 25-U0, 00Q..... 6.000. 00082.10 
BEATERS CRUNOG. .covcsccccscvescceesss $1.50 
Raymond chilled ts * $81.50 
SSS eer 


Tatham’s Chilled,........ . $1.60 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1#2....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— ; 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@ 11.50 








Buffalo Metallic = a S. & Co., * gr.: 
14&16 6&1 1'8&! 20 
$12.90 $13. 80 $15.00 

National Mfg. Co. : 

VIGEOE. coccveccccoses asnene per gro. $12.09 
Surprise -per wero. $1!.00 
No Name.......... -per gro. S1i OO 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat. Flour Sifters. 
Te eer 20% 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
Mesh.. oe 16 13 20° 

Black. full” size .. ti 20 1.25 1.30 1,35 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.85 140 1.45 

Black, ‘scant.... .... $0.95 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65Q@0 75 
Mesh 20. Nested, doz....... 75@ 85 
Mesh 2!,, Nested, doz ....... .90@1.00 
inks— = 
° Cast Iron— 


Standard list.... 6060 10% 
Note.— There 1s not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins Wagon— 
Cast Tron. ...cossseceesecceI@70k 10% 
Malleable Iron........+--+-40@10@50% 
Steel..... piphekieeewenesh ae LO@ 010% 

Slates, School— 

Factory Shipments. 


ig rem is one ok L5% 
Noiseless Slates......... “60k; tens ke 5% 
SE MEE. cghcanckanec esos basen LO% 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 


Bterling No, 10, $2.00............066- 3344 
Snaps, Harness— 
German..... pase sense ++. 40@40k10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
RIG... «ngs eevee scesecsoneiensensaen 342% 
High Grade cece A524 





ANKLE 


THOIOR.....cccccccccce sescccccce cece 45824 

DD. ..<. icuapsagersbasenauieuae” 3525 

TWARMOD, ROME. 000.000002s2cccceredt SUG 2% 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 

QHOWR.. .cccesscoce vee 








German....-. 
Model.... . 
Triumph.........-. + pevcendenpniesved 60% 
W.& E. T. Fitch Co.: 
EE Us cbssenaedoagneseusennniie 40&10% 
BaMpir®. ..... 20.00. ccccevecesovoces 5Uk5S 
OO OT nn ee ee 4u8 
BMational. ......25 -.00 .. 50&Ss 
Perfect siceensnenschuees vent 45% 
CRIDDOP. . 0.000002 cccccssccescccccce DOMIp 
ee 
Security.... Se ehest ese 40% 
EE ccparininashpeonddsesenpossseal 60&5¢ 
Oneida ‘ommunity : 

Solid Steel........ e0eeescccecce . 60&5% 
Solid swite... ¥ | 
Bargent’s Patent Guarded ...... 66258 10% 

gonaths— 


~seees 50, 504 19% 
“Znios: Tinners’—See Shears. 
Soldering Irons— 

Sec rome oe 


Ss Trimmers— 
poke Trimmers, PON 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... +«.50L10@60E1085% 
Cheap..... .  HO@LO0k 10% 

Internation: il Silver Co. 

1847 Hogers Bros. and Rogers & Hamil- 


RN 40& LUE 
Rogers & Bro... William Rogers Fagle 
BSTORG .......00002050000000>0000 00000 SOK 105 


Anchor, Rogers Brand.. ..............60% 

Wm. Rogers & Son.......... 608 10 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co.: 

Silver P lated Flat Ware.......... HK 

No. 77 Silver Plated Ware....... .c0&1U% 


AA : 2 a 
setae cecal ceneemen einem ela ceca ean lenin eee eee iit cee ae A nA 


THE 


LhR¢ 


Miscellaneous— | 
German Silver COA CO 10% 
( at taraugus Cutlery Co. : 

Yukon Silver Sica Su 
Simeon L. & Geo uw. . Rogers Co: 
| 


German or Nickel siive r, special list 


i &iJ 
Tinned Iron— 
TOEGS....00.cceccoerscooper gro. L5@5sc 
OS eee ner gro, WC A 3100 
Springs— Door— 
Gem (Coil ‘ Scenen TTT 
Star (Coil) ‘ ‘ ... 30 


Torrey’s Kod, 39 in..... ..#® doz. $1.10 
Victor (Coll). ...0....0 5VKLOR LOZ 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


i4 in. and Wider 
Black or le Bright, iin uni ee he 5c 
RE OO oa. 2 so kccgaewerenes I 4eac 
Painted Seat Springs : 
144 £32 26. Mer PT... .ccvce 56M 55e 
14x 2428 per pr 60M 65C 
114 J rx and narrower, per pr 
SOQ 85C 
Cliff's Spr ings 
Bolster... owdeenerscquaeage err. 
SOME. 0c. cevsesececoos .ber ‘air Vue 
Pole per pair, Sg in. $1 ‘10 4 in. $1.20 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
NR ire aces iclae oe 
Mackse 


.25@29% 
.# doz $1 su 


Pais. S hia No. & ® doz. $12; No. 2. 
5; } “ a, —" pesssdseaeceepewewse 40% 
Squ 
Nickel ote § ... | List Jan, 5, 1900 
Steel and Iron... \ .+. 0+ oe T4168 


Rosewood tudl Try Square and 1- 
NE: vcaxicievucased 60k: 100° 10@,* 0% 
Tron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Beve ls, 
Ok 10@iA08 108 0% 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's......... .70% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter..... 
40&10 G4UN 1081 0% 
Squeezers- Lemon- 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0. $8.25 
@35.69 ; No. 1. 36.25@ $6.50. 


Wood, Porcelain Lined, 

IR ee o2.oz, $2.08 2.75 
Good Grade.........d0z. 32.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron........ - 02. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 

Staples— 
Barbed Blind soccce.. LD. 6C@ 5460 
Electricians’, Association list....... 


WO 10 ©1048 10% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Ga ‘vanized, loc less than Barb Wire 









Po'&hed 20¢ less than Barb Wi.-e. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
Lu@?’e 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.,’s tist... . S0&10¢ 
pateels, Butchers’ - ies 
ek he ce Seesonsai ee 
Hartzell Cutlerv Co....... OKST 
Oe BR, BE, obo a ctneccnucicnne 40% 
Steelyards...... .25¢1 @t10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmitns’ ....-.cccecsess LOP1IOM: 50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die St« ek. 25 25% 
Derby Screw Piates ; 245% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1.......... ° sie 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sige-..... 40¢ 
PEE... an’ hoeskdsasbowkees ast 25% 
Lightning Screw Fiate nw 25 
Little Glant 25% 
Reece’s New Serew Plates........ 25@307 


Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, ?} inch, $8.00 per 
gro., |2inch, $10. J 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8S. 8....#® gro. $12.00 
Lamofile 8S. 5 ......... ® gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S. 8....®# gro. $6.0) | ” 
xtra Indian Pond 8. 8.# gro. 87.59 | 2 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. $7.00 | © 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.5) 
Leader xed End 8.8... -b gro $4.50 
Balance of iyui list 3344 
Oil Stones, &C. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit oe od 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
Grit.. pas bak saesncats — 
Gem Corundum ‘Slips ai ASE 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 
Pike Mf. Co. 1901 list: ? 
Arkansas Stone,No. 1,3to5'4in.$2.89} 














Arkansas Stone.No,1,5'etosin. $8.50 
Arkansas Slips N%. 1 .... ...0+ $4.00 
Lily White Waghita 4 tu8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in .... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ x 
Washita Stone, 0 1,.4to8in..40¢[x 
Washita Stone, No, 2. 4 tu8 ia ‘30¢ 
Lily White SIIps. ....0,..000---+--90¢ 
Rosy Ked Slips........ obsecect ++ D0 
Washita Slips, Extra.........6..80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1. vecectOe 
India OiL Stones (entire list) /.2...... 2s 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® BD 8¢}) ¥ & 
Hindostan No. iSmall..... "#8 D 10¢ {i 
Axe Stones (all kinds) speeeeneosan 33147 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 to3 in. # M8¢ ) x 
Queer Creek stones, 4 to 8in..... ¢ > & 
Queer Creek Slips............ wee WE 
eee 5¢ 
Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 
SOUND: <0bsscnne conguspsnegnnseeenyes< 40 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
# doz.. $3.00 
Quick Edge Poc ket Knife Hones, 2 
# doz 8.00, 5 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, e | 3 
Ste ae ‘ ‘Che 31.590) 
toners— err _ 
ee ae inten anne cat ¥~ 95@305 
ench— 
unt CPS. Oe ere alsebeneak Cad 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., a it $10.00. .....50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50. ..0.....000500000% 
: viane 
Chapin-Stephens C9........ccedk...---- 20¢ 
W indow— 
Ree PORN... c.5 506 i0<0s55% os eeereee SORSS 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. in 
Ztove Polish—see Polish,Stove. 
rape— Box- 
ont! iversal, case lots........20&10% 


IN AGE. 


Hame— * 
Covert'’s Saddlery Worke, (C&109 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron. Steel Points ...doz MOI 
Socket. ..ccseess onegnwnsen, £1,705 


Stuffers Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co........ 622 BO@WRT7 4% 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., list Jan. 


1, OE cesccecccsss Ceeeeerrcececcs o00eees BOS 


Supports, rorch— 


Hoffman's Porch Supports » doz. 25 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : Per doz 
Marion, Koller Bearing, regular 
finisnes, full Nickel... -824.00 
Marion Queen. Rolier Be aring, 


tancy Veneers, full Nickel. 
M -narch, Koller Bearing, Nickel 





Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned.$2'.00 
marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel $24.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Gias- Top, Nickel .. 882.00 
Monarch ti xtra, Ke yller Bearing, 
17-inch case), Nickel «... 836.00 
Monarch Extra.Roller Bearing (17 
inch case), Japanned $33.00 


Perpetual, Regular Bearings, NkK1,820.00 

Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J an.$1<.00 

Norr.—Discount of We per dozen on 
three dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lotsa, 


acks Brads, &c.— 

List Jan, 15,° 
Carpet Tacks, American. ......+.4. 
WE 25RE@... .% 
WR20RS@....% 
-VOBIO RE] 000% 


American Cut Tacks 
Swedes lron Tacks 





Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... ‘ 
GOEL IK LORIE vocal 
Gimp Tacks... ....00eeVE5RI@....% 
Lace Tacks. ere ORLO@....% 
Trimmers’ Tac ks... 903 20% 1905 — 
Looking Glass Tac ks....70@10.q....% 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 
WELERI@....% 
Aunyarian Nails __..80& 045@....% 
Comnvonand latent Brads... . .80e10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails... soOa5@... «4 
NOTE.— The avove prices are for 
Straight Weigits.* An extra 54 is given 
Star We ee * and an extra lWW&)% on 


Standard Weigicts.*** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Point eee ...90 and 5 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, @ EL Mfg. 
rae von 508 10.60% 
See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— sae 
ac 
Emerald, S. 8. & Co..........30-gal $3.40 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co. .60-gal., $4.25 
Queen City 8. S. &Co., "30-gal See eae $3. 





Queen City S. S. & Co. 60-gal 
Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin,,... .40810@,90% 
Patent Leather... ........00e 25 @I0@5% 
SEEnsnisbad. «+s c0enes ween LOQ4L085% 
CROSCFMAN'S. ciccccceevds - L5M25R5% 
NS a ose cncp acs aeneuuae 40@40854% 
Eddy’s Metallic..............4 3314@3348&5¢ 
Keutfel & Esser Co. ‘Steel and Metatite, 
Lower tint, (60D... ..ccce vcee % 
Lufkin's Steel 3! ise % 


Lufkin’s Metallic. 
Teeth, Harrow — 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5¢ inch and iarger per 100 lbs.$2.25c 
Thermometers 

PR TED, onksbGRcink SOE 10@ 308 10054 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

Ser re 80@808 10% 

Improved, Monitor. Cross Head, 


eee teees 


‘B0@30&5% 


Kani 10% 

Cleveland Wire Spr'ng Co. : 
Galv. St el 5.32 x 616 In. & 1000°810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 86 in, ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x1 1'46in ® '000.$12.00 
Galv, Steel 5 82 x 15'¢1In. # 1000.814.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlerv Works..... ‘ 60&104 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 


&c.—See Benders and Upset 
ters. Tire. 
Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 
ools— Coopers’— 
Rae BE. Fo WIG 0. ccccsccsess.ce 20@20&5¢ 
aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 
Simonds’ Improved .................. 334% 
Simonds’ Crescent. .......02 ccccocss oe Bh 
Ship— 
a (le es: cascene 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... s.ees 
doz. $1.15@1.25; gro. $11.50@12.00 


Champion or Paragon.... 

5@1.40: gro. $138.00@13.50 

me— 

oe eae 80@SAE5S 
‘ . . 45@4525¢ 

‘6! 5&5@H5k10¢ 


Harper, 
doz. $1.2 


noe 
Oneida Pattern.. 
Newhouse.. 
Hawley & Norton. she 
Victor (Oneida Pattern).......75@75&5¢ 
Star (Blake Pattern). ", 80&5@60& 105 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... 
84% @9ec 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz, 85@.90c 
American Pattern French Rat and Mouse 





ps— 

No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, ® doz. 

4.50; in‘ gro. lots, # doz -. 84.00 
2, Detroit Marty Pattern, ® doz. 
$°.25; in \% gro. lots, ® doz.... 3.0 

Detrolt Marty Pattern Mouse, ® doz, 

; in 49 gro. lots, # doz..... $1.75 





| Eli Mouse Traps 


January 8, 1903 


per doz. 40¢ 
..per doz. $1.00 


Bli Kat traps : 
and Mouse Traps 


Marty Freneh tat 
i 
No. 1, Rat, Each $1.12%¢;. 


No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; 


8 doz. $12.00 








No. 3'o, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case o 
$4.25 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; ¢ ase of 
$2.75 doz 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 
= 2 25 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, #@ gr. $30 00 
No. 2. @ gr. $3u.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
$15.00... tare as me 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co. Per gro. 
” Mouse. Rat 
SS No, 12, $3.00 No. 1, $950 
Old Nick No. 20, 3 No. 2, 8.40 
Joker No. 5, 210 No.3, 8.40 
imp'd Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 
hole, $2 40. 


Imp’a Snap Shot, 


Mouso, per gro.,4 
hole, $4 20. 


Target— 

Markle’s, @aGh.........0ccvcseoss . . 85.50 

Trimmer oke— 
paemare 8 Nos. rs Sp 9626bsedscence 40% 
Wood's 1....: ee. 

Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..:.. .....¢ 30% 
Dg Pe rr 25% 
Disston “Standard Branu” anu Gar- 

ge”, eer 35% 


Never-Break Steel Garden ‘Trowels. . 
gro. $0, 00 
Of 


te Ee ee 
Rose Brick and i lastering. . "Base 
Woodrough&MeParlin,Pl’ st? ‘ring... 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 


New \ork Pattern..... - H0&10% 
WW ONOIR FIR sic vcnccscsaccaesd 6U& LUG 
Handy Trucks............ per doz. $16.00 


Grocery....... .per doz, $15.00 
Daisy Stove I rucks, Improvea pattern 


# doz. $18.50 
hhudel Stove Trucks........# doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— as « 
No. 2 
Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 525 
Galvanized Wash tubs \S. 8. & Co,) 
No. 1 2 3. 10) 20 30 
Per doz.$5.25 6.00 6.75 6.50 7.00 ®.00 
Twine—Miscellaneous— 
Plax Te ine— BC B. 
No. %, 4 and %-lb, Ralls 21%4c 2314c 
No, Le 44 and ‘2 lb. balls 174 19\0c 
No. 18. 44 and ‘-lb. Balls 15\c 1740e 
No. 24, +4 and '4-lb.Balls 15 ¢17 ¢ 
No. 36, 44 and ‘o-lb. Balls 1446c 1646c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls... 
22@22%c 
12 and 15 lb, to 


6.00 


Cotton Mops, 6, %, 


OR wntdeas cas vcsuexenyaneih <n crs os 8c 
Cotton W rapping 5 Balis to lb 
according to quality 1ic@ [7¢ 
American 2-Piy Hemp, is and %-lb. 
BD i vasceied cal .. IS@lic 
American 3 Ply Hew: p. i i-lb. Balls... 
13@1he 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and \%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Powine)..... .... PY 
India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. .....8e 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb, Balls.. ..7¢ 
2, 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
5@ c 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. WC 
No. 26), Mattress, gan d %-lb.Balls.8 






WOON, S106 BEG 6 voces ccccccesccbiel Me 
ises— 
er 5O0R5@/ 08 10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co. : 
Simpson’s Adjustable...... $e cvenses 40% 
NE 6 cua cenkatascenenes: asenariee 40% 
Amateur bia nie tilnnere-cuneinalens iockeiue ie nonce 
ean cnevatntiennian evesecees 40% 
Columbian Hdw.@o ..00 1 404. 
Fisher & Norris Douple Screw....15&10¢ 
Hollands’: 
I ss ons ietes em keane eeninas 40% 
I ie cic caswipe ce uemeneae 655% 
Lewis Tool Co......... ‘ 
Massey's Perfect . 
Massey's: 
Clincher. 


Combination, ee: aaS.. 
Woodworker’s...... 
SP. vsnvecvess ° 
Miller’s Falls. .......... 
Parker's: 
Vietor 





MI is nite brbdcecdeseretaelad 
Combination Pipe 
Prentiss Sil aielaniecaseera - 
0 Err er een rere 
Smith & Hemenway ae 
Machinists 
Jewelers 
Snediker's X. 1... 
Stephens’. 





Saw Filers’— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. .50&5¢ 
ed sD3cCc lamp ‘and Guide, 8 doz 

( 
Reading 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 ; 
Wood Workers'— 
Wyman & Gor lon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
Piso. & Keeier Combination Pipe 
inbedheh henenebebeghacetuscendenet -60¢ 


47 Series 





187 Series 
Se akeh nae iteder4kdnente 
ads—Price Per M 

ee eee b® saswaneees 60c ) 
ee eae oc 100 | 
ns B occtuibchbenmbatenians atte 
esis sssninaneel nie naar > 
P Toes li up weweaes Jed sectccechhOO] & 
P. E.. 9 ORE Wa ccecddic tésecce 1461 & 
A A RR err ae 1.50 
Pie ids is cs ausvekcuucebons 1.50 | 
Ely’s B ‘E., 11 and larger. .$1.70@ 1.75 


Kiy’s P. E., 12 to 20..... «0 -83.00@3.25 
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Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware Hollow-— 
Cast iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware 
GrOURG... occ. ‘itis .- 60% 
Unground, onesees 
White Enameled Ware: 
ND  FAMOUOD dev. nins kacceces ? 
Covered Ware: 
Tinned and Turned........ 40% 
Enameled..... snedsaraseenee' ow 
See aiso Pots Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, list Nov. i, 
PL senene soecceseeccescescoe SOW 0 
groan Cia WO cna vcncents orecee FUR 10% 
Lava, Enameled., eooee 40@106 
Never Break Enameled................ 50% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Ke ttle es 
Inch .cccce 6 R ) 
hach.....45C 50e boc 6ée 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spiders & Griddles .., ..H5(g65&5% 
ATOR TROCEIOGS, 00 cnc cvsccces . «40% 
Porcelained.... 5UK5@50E 10% 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles 

655% 





Never Break Kettles...... cececen OOS 

Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....d5&5% 

Solid Stool Hettles......ccccccccccsccces 60% 
Warmers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone..... 40@40&10 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: # doz 


Crescent, farnily size, bent frame. $3.00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 
protector....... ° -$5.00 
Double Zinc Surface : 








THE 


Single Zine Surface 


Naiad, familysize, open back perfo- 
rated, CORR eee eee . 32. 40 
Saginaw wlol rote family 
size, ventilated back sass cg 
Bras. Surface 
Brass King, Sirgle Surface, open 
back . -$3.00 
ckel Plate Surface 
po LOOL Nickel Plate, Single Surface 
$3.00 
Washers 
Leather, Axle 
Solid..... 0 SHEL BCL S5BIOR 1 IA 104 
Patent ....ccces a 85-4 nik 
Coil: ce I 1g 1% Inch 
ec We lle Ieper 100 
fron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-1 be ag % 
Washers... .3.60 O 4. j } 
In lots less facie one p keg add ec pel 
lb.. 5 -lb, boxes add ' : to list. 
Cast Wasners 
Over % inch. darrel lots per ib., 
14@ 14e 


Washer Cutters— 
see Cutter Washer. 


Washing Macnines— 
See Machines. Washing. 
Water Coolers 
See Coolers, Water. 
Wedges— 
Oil FY inish.....+: 


Covert's Saddlery Works 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.), factory : 

Eastern District ccc cce e £25.00 
Western, Central and Southern 
Districts Oo? 


Well Buckets, Galvanized 


Ww 


IRON 





. es 
\( ri io 
nwt ire and Wire Coods— Drop Forged S 5% 
frigqut and Anneatied Acine £10% 
6109 a: 572410 Allig RAGE. ccccoscce e-eseee ee 10% 
10 to 18..... 7 tlua7. Ace lot a ny a oe " er 10% 
o - SE rns . s 
19 t0 26... eT SEV IE2G@ 254 1074 S accotaiie Se fa 5a5s 
97 £0 36... £1007 $2 @S0d: Adjustable S Pipe... 10% 
Galvanized: Brigg’s Patterm...........0. 30K L0G 
to 18 ee . «ee OMDTOH5S Combination Black,...... A058 
19 to me act 10 ‘ombination Bright 409% 
t f oon . . Cylin ler or Gas Pipe 5% 
oe See KORO Rs vl q ; Extra Heavy 45% 
Coppered : ; Merrick’s Fattern.... apneeee sequen 
ag Cee ie { No. 3 Pipe, Bright aes % 
Loto det t t Boar:iman’s ce cee-+sces % 
fo t \ t »% | Coes nuine c.) »% 
fo t 0X Cor “MM hant ) 4 
- Donohue's Engineer as LORS 
Tinn Ts Du ly AITO... cece 5085 SORTO 
te ie ss od 1? . nate ee . 508 i; 
1) to ° Ke OX r Fle'n Vonkey Wre Pipe Jav 1 
yto ate WAT Gem Pocket ... IE 
Annealed Wire on Spools... .70Q@ 7084 eae utes Oe 
Brass and Copper VW on ols, W. & B. Machin Z 
t Wa & Cas ta a 
> ‘ Less than se lots x 
Brass, list Feb. Improved Pipe (W &R 
Cor ee - Sen aL Lom Solid Handlea, P.S3. & W .... - SO@SHNR 
ast Stee ree ae s b gr ’ ) 
Stubs’ Steel Wire Sy -00 to £. 40¢ ae He 10% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Li Vulcan ¢ Oh iin w 
Wire Picture Cor’. see C Fruit Jar : = 
Bright Wire Goods - Perfection Fruit Jar Wrenches, @ gro.36 
List April 1, 1901... 85d 1t0@S5e10&10% | Triumph Frutt Cun ™ vanehee Job 
y bers, ® gro... $7.50; Retailer, $9.60) 
Wire Cloth and Netting— _| Triumph Fruit Jar Holders, Jobbers, 
Ga anize ire é ON ' i tg ’ P ero., £12.09: ee $15 00. 
Sie VANS Oe 
Dn Wrou ht Coo 
i é re oth ne 10 f ’ 
Painted Screen Cloth per ”0 f ‘i Staple s, Hooks, &¢Cs, as ‘arch 17 ° 
$1.10@1.15 4 
Light Hardware Grade: ~  }»&3| (suse eseeerece . 
2g air 1. ft Yokes Neck— ‘ 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (Se. list) sq a -- | Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed... 70% 
P4@)2e | Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
2-8 Mesh, Galv.(8c.list)sq ft. .2%4@2%c | ~ Centers 7 


Wire, nctrctee (rade Report. 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 


























Saginaw Globe. family siae, station- See Pails, Galva nize’ Wire Rove—See Rove, Wire. Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’.. 
ary pr tector.......... eee $2.65 Wheels, Well— Wrenches— ; list net 
Cable Gross, family size, stationary | 8-in. $1 x02 10-in., $2.00@ Agricultural, .........754 T5A1LORSS Zine— 
PEOCECTOP 2 nccccccsccceses .- $2.0 1 in. 92. 1E@2/ , 1h-in., $4.00M4.2 Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches.70 ID5S | Sheet .cccceccocees*** eeeeeld 6'4CQb ‘eo 
7 . 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS -Wholesale Prices. 
Green, Chrome, pure .... ol @2e Rrov V: rke 94al3 Linseed, City, boiled. i+ @440 
[ ee Lead, Zine, &c. os Lead, Ked, bbls. +9 vbIs, aud i cegs ; Seema econ ca Sma tesat rs 10 « 12 Linseed, State and W est nraw 45 @47 
oa aoe White ae 2@ WG Lots 500 or over.... mew O36 Oe ree. 024 Linseed, raw Calcutta see . wis 
Lead, American \ 4 : . Lots less than 500 t oa Sie 2 2 war 0 «al! ES, PRG cn ccessesecee sence “7 @SS 
Lots of 500 Bb or over @ 6 Sienna, Raw 10 @13 si 4 
I foes than 600%... ** | 6 | Litharge, bbls. ‘> bbls. and kegs Sienna. Rurnt 10 als Lard, Extra No. 1.......... 65 @bS 
ots tess than 0 ee Sere @ . Lots 500 f or over. @ 5441 Umber a) : Glém 12 Lard, No. <...... Ser ccccces 52 @56 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 ® tin , ha mber, Raw 512 65 
iis id to keg rice. @ «% Lots less than 500 )..... ... .. @ 6 Umber, Purnt 9'g@lz | Cotton-seed, C rude... sesseces 34 @BO 
ead Whit », in oll, 1246 % tin Ocher, French Washed......... 14@ 1% : Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 
‘pail ‘4 i to ke clos. @l Ocher, Dutch Washed 4% 5 em PREM. occ cccccccsccsceys s'o@40 
L pat ite, one 1toS ® as . Ocher, American.... ® ton 31 0.00@15.00 Miscellaneous. Cottron-seed Summer Yellow Pe 
ae itins, add to Fe ‘pric e @ 1'¢ | Urange Mineral, English.. # B se@ 4 ; off grades........... biked 16@38 
a Wh ea” trey ioe bib ce.. Sigun §& | Orange Mineral, Frenen.. L13¢@ Barytes, Foreign, # ton $19.00@21.00 | Sperm, Crude... ........00. see: 7 ss 
I + A a ~ y . iat 6 Kote of | 509 | Orange Mineral, German.. . 8'4@9'4 | Barytes, Amer, tloated..... 149.00.@20.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring........ sl @is 
“ib: dover. 60 day 3, or 2% for cash ie | Orange Mineral. American 7h@ Ss Bary tes, Crude, No. 1 ¥.00.¢10.00 | Sperm, Bleached Spring........44 @6 
- rin oh dane trem ate of mvoiee. | Red, Indian, English weseees 446@ 8% | Chalk, in bulk # ton 2,509 2.60 | Sperm, Natural Winter.... ... wii 
Zz a aa | < = < ‘ 8 Db 43q@ 47 4 Red, Indian, American .........3 @ 3 ¢ | Chalk, in bbis .# LOU tb a $5 | Sperm, Bleached Winter..... en gSU 
Zz ne, Seats. Sted Sexi ary. or Red, Turkey, English.. 1 @é China Clay, English..® ton 12.00 417.50 | Tallow, Prime............+. woe ¢ iia 
Zinc, — Fa ay ee = gz2 | Red, Tusean, English .. 7 @lo Cobalt, Oxide -B 100m 2.26@ 2.50] Whale, Crude...... Ee 2 
Zine, Paris, eae tee 1 he * 62| Red, Venetian, Amer., # 100%. 0@1.50 | Whiting, Common. # 100 B 40g 60} Whale, Natural Winter... 5 @4ai 
Zine, Antwerp ; a ve . "ae se = waz | Red Venetian, English. #1 .1,80@2.09 | Whiting, Gilders. .. a 45'6@ .65| Whale, Bleached Winter 4s eo 
zine. 7 Weck te hae Sienna, ‘italian, Burnt and Whiting, extra Gilders’ 53g .65 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound.. y 
i al rench, in Poppy Powdered ae os # b 3u%@ 7] penmaden, Light Strained 2 @33 
an He Sienna, ltal., Raw, Powd. Bie@ The Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @55 
9 9 . . 2 ~ 
yuo | ane 7 cseecccoce Wie 12 i, Sienna, American, Raw l4@ 2 Putty. Menhade - ‘Ex Bleached W inser 36 O37 
Lots 0 lose t ant ( e euechaed 4 ait 4] Sienna, American, Burnt and Jo Vhetaese $2.25 Cocoanut, Ceylon.. e aKe K3¢ 
Zine. Vv. { French, in Poppy Powdered a #m 1%@ 2 I “eo Cer eeeerecerece > 9, | Cocoanut, COGME. cccavccnecces: ce ome 
Red Seal: ieee 10841114 Talc, French... #100 ® $1.25 wL.20 | Th ane ih tos Bb esaeeasne iaMyE 3 | Cod, Domestic icaccadan See 
Lot ee ¢ Sen eee MA - mnninnaes il@lit Tale, American 90 @l.10 is ain ce ® to 25 = 25 | Cod, Newfoundland........... 88 @sz 
Tesoos NTS. v. M. °F french Zinc ite Fin Alba, French, #100 .95 @1.00 —e ee ee eee oe Res Fle ne Spcansessaccewesn esses is aay 
S ee erra Alba, En glish . 95 (@1.00 — 2 Red Saponifled. ............ #3 64a 6% 
counts to buyers of 10 bbt. ag one = Terra Alba, American No. | 85 @35 Spirits Turpenti ne. Olive, Italian, bbis............. 53 @ 58 
goyertee grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5 Terra Alba, American No. 2 45 @50 ae Neatsfoot, prime.... oe 56 
bbis., Umber, Turkey. Bnt.& Pow. #® 246@ 3'< | In Southern bhbia.... ...... od »5\6¢ | Palm, prime, Lagos........ Rm 5%@ 4 
iv iia Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2\46@ 3 In machine YDIS ...60.eee -.. bw IT @ 
. Umber, Bnt. Amer... l'c@ 2 
Backs, CaPBOR. .....cccccces ¥#B5 @8 zmder, anecencet p 2 F 
Pieck. ‘op, Amer, sees 4 @7_ | Umber, Raw, Amer. l@ 2 Clue. Mineral Oils. 
Black, Drop, A . 4 Yellow, Chrome OM4@25 
oe ieee BUG... oeecesereeers 12 ss Vermilion, American Lead. 10 @10 Cabinet wr ttteeeeeees ¥ D I l'e@lé6 a a 
eee ne ccs 4 > 6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk . (azv Extra White Ls 24 Black, 20 gravity, 25440 cold 
Lamp p,Com eogeseceee enn sone “0 : Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags. at) | Freneh 2 Gee oe le aes # gal. 10 ai2 
Blue, { — - acne 0 @35 Vermilion, English, Import.. .80_ @95 frist... ...-++.-+eeees s4alt gravity, IScold test. 1 Lo 12 
Blue, Chinese......... ivenponsevel = f Vermiticn. Chtness.. $1,051.20 | Low Grade e 9 > Ol dc gta 10. ‘will 
mee a ER cenenns ° Sis Medium White l4'ga164 : paar light fite ere 1 - Liwa@isieg 
2 amar teeeeereerenes & - ‘ylinde tere aiz 
oh. aeenien Saaeeeve “6@ 1 Colors in Oil. Animal. Fish nd Vege- Parafine 103-907 gravity...” a ; i 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ 134@ 2\4 | Black, Lampblack cegeccoese BS OES , s a ge Paraffine, 903 gravity... ....... Lli@i 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... 244@ 3 « | Blue, Chinese,,... .......... 36 @A0 table Oils Paraffine, 883 @ravity.......... V\aloy 
Carmine, No. 40....... # ©$2.05@2.75 | Blue, Prussian., wees 32 3 Paraffine, red, No. 1 ........... 12\4a@l " 
Green. Chrome, ordinary saves 5 @ 6'¢ | Blue, Ultramarine 13 I | Limseed, City, raw.. # gal..46 i7 In small lots ‘6¢ advance a 
—————S ——— ———_—_—___. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The f wing qnotationsare for small lots, 





IRON AND STEEL-— 








Wholesale prices, 


January 


8, 1903 


JANUARY 7, 1902. 


at which large lots only can be bought 





given elsewhere in Our weekly market renort 





{ Sheet and Bolt— 


February 2, 1902, Net 
Bar tron from Store— Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 2 x 60. 
Refined Iron | 
lto lig in. round and square -l ss ® 2.15.@2.20¢ 
listo din. x 44 to Lin : 
lMto din. x 14 to 5-1 # th 2.20@2.30¢ * 
Rods- ,and 1!-16 round and square.# B 2.40@ 2.! 2 50e © 5 
Angies: Cis ® tf | : : - cy 5 
Sin x'g n and larger... ) a 7 ~ = 
Sto Ble la. K BI Me ccce ) A =O 
082 CoS tee. HIG WB wccnces cccvcce 7 : 
lia to 2% in. x 8-16in and thicker, ov) 2 - 
1 tO 144 fan. K 3-16 UM... ccc. nee pevcccrvevces do z a 4 x ? 
1to 144 x14 in ~.'3 4 A2i\i< ; - = 7 2 
TX cin - . 2 70¢ | : 
Sg xicin vee 3 
SE x IKtn . - ‘ : |— ad — i ae 
Ag X 3-32 1n a = nies aio 1.200 | Ins, l 
Tees " 
1in ‘ seewe = ee 2.008 
114 in.. eee “ee teeeeee . eee 3 SOE 
11g in, ‘and larger.............. cove &. 008 
een - 2 2.5'KB3.008 
Channels, 8 in and larger 2.50 w3.00¢ 
Bands—1'6 to 6 x 83-16 to NoLS eee ee Mt DH Z.0UE | é I 
* Rurden’‘s Best” Iron, base pric # Db 38.80e 4 1 
urdens “H. B &S. Iron, base 48 
B — “ Th 38.10¢ 43 1 
» Pister™ a seeseeeees @ RM BLS 4 : 
Norway Rars cecccesee dd CO@4.250 é 
Norway Sbaves ... 4,00@4.50¢ ¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— te 
per th 7 
Bessemer Machinery sm 2.10 to Oe 1 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shor ; 20 SMEAR LOOE 
Best Cast Steel, base price iu s.nalt lots : ‘of : : 
ler ‘ i 
Soft Steel Sheets— than 108 § 
1 n 2 Vo. ia ooo cecce 02 | 
hy eo KOE Ne Go 00¢ | sine. hound Copper, 44 iach diameter and over, ® 
PARE EME BB. s05cs0c0 “30¢ :, 
Ne 2 ene! No. 20 = aaa Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # & advance 
12 49¢ | No. 22............ 40¢ ver price of sheet Copper required to cut them from. 
No. 12 ~ C eee ° ¢ "he or Hard Rol’ed ¢ Jopper 14 oz, ®# square foot ant 
eavier, |¢ ® D over tne for egoing prices. 
Sheet Iron from Store. Cold or Hari itolled Coppe*, lighter thin 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ®# th over the foregoi vg prices. 
Black. All Polished Copper, 2) in. ~ 1 and unc ier 1¢ @D 
One Pass. C.R R.@ a lvance over the price for Cold Rolled C Copper. 
Soft Steel Cleaned, | 4! Polished Copper, over 20 in, wide, 2¢ ® » advance 
NOS. 1400 16.......00000 Pe fe eee over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Nos. 18 to 21 viesesess @ BD, 3.00........ 3.8te! Planished Copper— 
Nos, 22 to 24 ‘ % TH 3.10... . 8.802 1¢ ®@ ® more than Polished Copper. 
Jos, 25 and 26 ~ # Th, 3.20 8.40¢ . 
aw Se a a y0e | Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
No. 28 ae cuecee V BD, 3.40 8.406 14 0z. to square foot an i heavier, # B® ... vosacemae 
12 oz. and up to 14 0z. to square foot, ® % .......00083¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. Liohtor tne wee Bay BM wees eennes one 25¢ 
Genuine Kussia, according to assort- s | Circles less than 8 in. diar neter, 2¢ 8 wm adaith mal ; 
ment em DIya@idé | ¢ =e les over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp>r 
Patent Pianished............ # DA, LIi¢: B, LO0¢, net ottoms, 
Potshed Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® extra. 
Galvanized. | Copper Wire— 
Nos. 14 to 16 ; sane # b, 3.19@3.15¢ | Hard and Sort Drawn—b. & 38. Gauge 
Nos, 18 to 20 eT, B.S a s40¢ List Fen. 20, 1901 
Nos. 22 to 24 teeeeeeee # Th, 3.05 03.704! Nog. 0000 to3 Vand 10 11 and 12 
No. 26 ere . YD, 30 a3.95 tase ae ¢® baiv 
No. 27 tees . ® Bb, 4.2.04 35¢ |) Nos........ 13 14 15 "6 
No, 28 pions faves +o, 40a de leg he ie i'y¢ adv 
No. 30) ates *s HT, 5 65@5.70¢ | Nos...0.000 17 18 19 20 
No. 20 aad ] ghtor, 86 inch os wide, 25¢ higher. I6¢ 2¢ 24¢ 24¢ # » adv 


Foreign Steel from Store— 


Best Cast os 5 5 * D115 ¢€ 
NN a erent # DIS @ 20 ¢ 
Swaged, Cast pe . (ni cesn D166 ¢ 
Best Double Shear ery — . * B15 ¢ 
Blister, 1st quality coe 000 ° -..¢ B13 ¢ 
German Steel, Best oe. wtp # bh 10 
2d quality eeresees oo HD YO ¢ 
3d quality 50 eens ‘ # Pm 8S 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality vi eee # hm 15 

2d quality ove YD ld 

8d quality ; er # Diz ¢ 
R, Mushet's “Speeial”’ - cw oe 2 
” - Annealed #75 ¢ 

“ “ “Titanic” scsone et Bw iD 2 
Hobson's Choice XX Extra Rest 72 #) 35 @ 
Jessop Self Harden'ng “Ph 45 ¢ 
Seamans’ * Nelson” Stee! . 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho" Special Self-Hardening. ® tm 43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.— Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per > 
Banca, Pigs 2t 27 
Straits, igs ; ~ -- 26G@VT @ 
Straits In Kars o eeeeceees ‘ as gg 

Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates, 
Calland Grade 

Sh SO WOnssccuns $ 

IX, 14 x 20 Sha wkod ek veaea von bened « 8.75 
Melyn Grade 

IC, 14 x 20 sin phealebaibaticn ——— 

IX, 14x 20 pooxen eoeerrecesecne canoes sebee 
Aliaway Grade 

Ik 14 X 20... coe seer seeeeerses ° socesesO.8 

IX, 14 x2 ese ° ee t ) 


American Ccke Plates-Bessemer— 


IC, 14x “0 108 Bn. . 34.5024 80 
Saks Re Ue BOs bessckes ai — ‘ sess 70 75 
American Terne Mateos 
IC, 20 x 28 on 
IX, 20 x 28 roe 


Copper— 


Duty: Pig, Bar and 
Manufactured, 24¢¢ ® Ib 


Lake 


Casting...... Sceseccece ...12tve 


lngot and Old Copper free. | 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 


Standard aiways Stubs’ gauga, unless otherwise 
ordere | 

Feb. 6, 1899 Net. Outside Diameter 

7 GC. YG 16 'gi7-16, 2 16 9B ie gr th alg 

eu > 9 ° ove I 2 2 4 
12 to ose 35 ; t 29 2 24 
13 ux . 35 3 2 24 
14 12 4t 35 I 4 
1< 13 42 30 2 5 
16 14 43 37 + 33 
7 1s 444 38 34 
+h) 106 a 3 2 
19 17 47 43) 4 
a aB-19 4 49 44) 41 7 4 1 
et 2 t 43 41 4 
#2 21 $3) 44 4t 4 
2 22 or 469 |44 43 42 41 40,30 99 3 
4 2 é¢ 43 46 45 44/543 41/40 4 4 
os 24 7t st i4 47 4 $3.43. 44 


we 
Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® B additional 


Iron Fipe Sizes—Brass 
4 of ‘gS Ligi'g 3 26 3 3'¢ 4 4'6 5 inch 
32 28 oF 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 23 23 25 327 QWNeHe 
" Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # &» additions 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jua> 6, lsu. 
Brow & Siuarpe’s gauge standart 


Per tt 

Plain Kounad Tube, *4 n. up to 2 in, +90. 35 
« : . .* "36 

” + Q os % . 2S 

- & - e iebxepuncodene 41 

- “ 9-16 ce s ° occcces as 

® = . 5-1#*" “5 
“ste = 1D 

* wat & i os ao ow 

Smaller than 44 inch,.......... ‘a Special 

tach to 8 inch, to No, 19, ine.us.ve : is 

sinch ine eee - ° es » of 0 

| Over 3 inch fo 39 inch, inclusive . ae 

Over neh . ° eee eee .5U 
Bronze and Copper, advarce ou Brass List, 3 vents. 

Discountfrom Liat & ..........60-seeeee oe ‘ 


Roll and Sheet Brago— 











(Brown & Snarpe Standard _ Gauge.) 

|} Common H gh Brass] in in. | in vit > he in 
Wider than | , 12 14 l 18} 20| 22) 24 

and including 12 14 16 1s] 20} 22] 24) 26 

To No. ?0 tnelusive 2a 23 25 27.29 .31 .33).36 
Nos. 21 22.22 audi .22 4 p 2830 3 34.37 
Nos. 25 and 2%......-23 .24 27 «|. 20.31 |.33'.35!.38 
| Nos. 27 and 8 272.2183 125 "28 “80\/82 (34/33 (39 








Common High Brass. 1.) in.) in n.} in | in.jim.}ha, 

Wider than 26 | 28!) 80) 82 | 34) 36) 38) 46 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 36 38 | 40) 

me _ | — 

To No. 20, inclusive .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 1.55 |.60 |.85/ © 
Nos, 21, 22.23 and 24.) 40 |.48 |.47 |.51 |.56 |.61 [.68] 
Nos. 25 and 26 41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |.71| 
Nos. 27 and 2S 1.42 [1.45 |.40 1.58 [158 1.65 1.75 

*Special prices not leas than S80 cents 


Add '‘.¢ ® B® addittonal for eash number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 388tnclusive. Discount from List. 





35% 
Wire in Coils, List February 26, 1896, 
pais Gild'g 
Brown & Sh irpe’s gauge hig! Low ‘bronze 
the standard. a ,. vrass.| and 
Fass copper 
All Nos. to No. 10, inclusive 80.27 | $0.28 
Above No, 10 to No. 16.. 227 2816 
No. 17 and No. 18 28 32 
No. 19 and No, 20 20 33 
DEE + scaea ce peknaeanaeeceunin | 3) . 
No, 22 Jl 35° 
REE sc cicdana ee 36 
ORS 4 38 
SM iss /dncs acacia eWenn | tt 40 
No. 26 ‘a |UD 
GLE icons, 42 46 
No. 28 | 4h -ol 
No. 20...... 1 .4§ 54 
No. 80 y2 62 
No. 31 55 47 
No. 32 ‘ ; . s 55 5 a 
No. 33 x z ; ‘ su O03 52 
N 34 4 Os v5 
No. 35 v0) 74 1.30 
No it 7H su 1.50 
No. 37 Speacnaeatcweae .| 1.00 04 | 1.70 
en genie ep pretest 1.30 | 1.34 | 2.00 
No. 39 eee | ooo | 2°00 
No. 40 ) ’ 


Discount, Brass Wire, 35¢ Copper Wire, Nat. 
List November 16, 96, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ #® > advanca 


Tobin Bronze- 


Straight, but not turned, Rods, 5g to 3 in. diameter, ® 
”» 


Wc cassia ehae + apesian bi 6ces0kae wsievissaceseenes 17¢ 
Finished Piston Rods, * tou 244 in, dlameter, # ® net, 
1n¢ 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Spelter— 


Duty: In Blooks or Pigs 1¢ ® Db 
Western Spelter............... ccseeecsce SNy4@5kKe 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® B. 
600 ® casks.......6'o@G5¢¢ | PerD....... 7@74 


sereereer (Gi ge 


Lead. 








Duty: Pigs and anes and Old, 2\g¢¢ # m Pipe and 
Sheets. 2.0¢ # Db 
American Pig........ «4.45@4¢¢ 
Bar stevehshueies -eeeed @SbQt 
ripe ie senane Po. cce0 tlh OF 
Tin Line | Pipe ‘nents S6nvNaedas c veces WEEE Ckbes 20% off 
Bloe ‘tin Pipe... .. . oot nebtecees oveeee DOE Met 
sheet Lead : ee ae, ae TC 
Old Lead inex ch inge. *2\e ¥# Db 
Solder. 
»& 16, znarinteed ; ih 438 boo ae eke 17 m'T4e 
MO. 1... cccrscvcccccccveccavcccoscesecs Oc ccceece lé'o@15 @ 
Prices of Solder im tic ited ‘by private brand vary 
accerding (0 composition, 
Antimony— 
rome 4¢ #ibdv 
COOKSOD. ....4-+++ QIU4@ 
Haliete' 8. cooes.00s Dga7Te 
U.8 coceve ‘'o@ T4¢ 


Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ ®# , Plates, Sheets, Barsand Roda, 


13¢¥ bt. 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% 


pure), in ingot 
for remelting 


Sinall lors = oni cults ite ...8 DB 37¢ 
100-f lots re .# BD 35¢ 
No. 2 Alu ninum (g iar inteed to be over ¥0 ¢ pure}, ia 
ingots for remelting 
S nall lots . ore 7 one ...? B S4e 
100- > lots ; sie b esti suena etd ¥ BD 33¢ 
Kamin n Sheet, B. &S. gauge. 50 B or nore 


Wide 
And in 


than cahen ; .... Gin, L4-im, 24-In, 
‘Luding roheenwe ae 14-in, 24-in. 30-in, 
vd. &# DD HD 


Nos,13 to 19 sseee- 80.42 $0.44 80.47 


No. 20 ‘ shh: i i4 46 .49 
Nos. 21 to 25.. ee escecces in 48 51 
NO, 24 . ee . ees in 50 .53 
No, 25 oasecestes ‘ , i7 1 54 
o. 26 ans ° seecese 47 54 59 
No, 27 occcesse is 7 .62 
No, 25 paeosvesece is 57 64 
NO. 2H... .c00- coc ccccecccvcccoees iv 60 69 
No. 30 - osevaspernees 50 “4 77 


Note Lots of less than 50 & 5¢ ®# B® extra 
Aluminum Wire, B, & 8, Gauge, 


Larger (han No. ¥. # B as | No. 15 bedtime a ee 
No. ¥to NO. 1U..% BD a0'g¢ | No. 17...... ooo @ BD 50 
No. 11 ...# bal ¢|)No.18 ‘ eth 55¢ 
OO ae 4136¢ | No. 19... ; ih H0¢e 
No. 13 4h 42 ¢| N+ 20 iiss .- ® O5¢€ 


No. 14 coc... BD 4366] No. 21 2 ib N5¢ 


Old Metals. 





Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 
Heavy Copper ..... o0e0es. 0 exes ” DBD OG? 
Light and i inned ¢ ‘ooper . 90060 erases oo WW D SGC 
Heavy brass Sete ceees O00cces ences sees #DoT¢ 
ight brass ee ores secces eee coe @ DB roe 
Lead pnw batbGsnvasneceen oe ce encceseres cocseee MD SBSG6 
tea Lead —, ‘ » 
ZAMC. .. .c0+sseee dB 
so. l cewter 
No. 2 Pewter Bb 


Pure Aluminum, sheet 
‘ast Aluminum, ¢ 

rin Plate ray 
Wrought Scrap [ron... 
Heavy Cast Scrap : 
Stove Plate Scrap.. cesses. M@eosston $1! Vie 13 
buroatlron...... co coccsece ¥ gros: toa 320@ v.50 





